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INTRODUCTION. 



«« What is life, father?" 
" A battle, my child, 

■ 

Where the strongest hand may fail ; 

Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled, 

And the stoutest heart may quail ; 

Where the foes are gathered on every h£ind, 

And rest not day or night. 

And the feeble little ones must stand 

In the thickest of the fight." 

Adelaide Anne Pboctob, 

'^LiFE sets its stamp upon the universe j in Nature the loftiest claims 
kindred with the lowest ; and the bond which ties all in one brother- 
hood proclaims one Author. It is a wonderful thing, Life, — ever 
growing old, yet ever young ; ever dying, ever being bom ; cut down 
and destroyed by accident, by violence, by pestilence, by famine ; 
preying remorselessly and insatiably upon itself, yet multiplying 
and extending still, and filling every spot of earth on which it once 
obtains a footing ; so delicate, so feebl6, so dependent upon foster- 
ing circumstances and the kindly care of Nature, yet so invincible, 
endowed as if with supernatural powers, like spirits of the air, 
which yield to every touch and seem to elude our force ; subsisting 
by means impalpable to our grosser sense, yet wielding powers 
which the mightiest agencies obey. Weakest and strongest of the 
things that God has made. Life is the heir of Death, and yet his 
conqueror, — victim at once and victor. All living things suc- 
cumb to Deiith's assault ; Life smiles at his impotence, and makes 
the grave her cradle.'* (Hinton i " Life in Nature.") Life is an 
action produced by its opposite ; it has its root in death, and is 
nourished by decay. The origination of organic life in nature 
remains an open question ; our knowledge eictends d.t present 
only to its reproduction and increase. To these there is a sufficient 
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key in well-known laws ; and they may be carried to any extent 
without demanding the supposition of other than familiar agencies 
and established principles. The wonderful processes of creation are 
sufficiently amazing ; — out of a little dust what rich harvests of 
animal and vegetable life, in all their varied forms, colours, order, 
and beauty ! Before the resources of creative power that the study 
of Nature reveals to us the imagination stands silent and 
appalled; whilst the laws which explain to us the methods of 
the Creator's working reveal to us singleness of aim and unity of ' 
means, and a perfectness of repose with unfailing energy of action. 
Such studies must improve all men, and dispose us to try and act 
like Him, as far as our capacities will admit, ever pressing onward 
and upward, with a steadfast aim which no passion can pervert, no 
interest corrupt, in a changeless rectitude and a calmness that can- 
not be disturbed, being based upon an intelligent faith, and rooted 
in love and trust. 

I shall say little as possible about that mystery, the '' origin 
of life,*' or the still greater mystery of the "future life," but 
treat ^'life'' as we find it, see what has been and is made of 
it, and suggest what might be, must be, made of it, if we really 
mean to remedy what we complain of in our journey through life. 
It is a great error of humanity, because they find so much Dead 
Sea fruit, to believe there is no sweetness left in the garden. Because 
the evading, though apparent nearness, of the mountain-top mocks 
your climbing ambition, do not desist in the attempt — do not sit 
down and mock the intrepid mountaineer ; but let faith sustain 
you ; believe '* there is a top," though you may have hitherto failed 
to find it. So in life there is much happmess, much good, you 
can find| if you struggle for it as they do who have faith in what 
they struggle after. So search on ; despair not. Let others call this 
life what they will, be as cynical and disbelieving as they may, do you 
always have faith in the laws of God, and in your darkest moments, 
after your bitterest disappointments, you will be kept up, able \o 
bear your burden, seeing, with Confucius, that ^'heaven is principle," 
that there is a heaven in this world, and that the power of 
knowing it and appreciating it is in your own soul. 
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Life may be briefly described as a resistance to and conquering 
of our weaker selves — 

Our acts, the deeds which angels are, ox good or ill, 
Those fated shadows that walk by us still. 

During the unceasing transitions of life there are certain periods, 
the practical uses of which, or our negligence in not making them 
available, become inceptive of consequences so totally unforeseen 
and inadequate that we are astonished when carefully reviewing 
with dispassionate judgment the great disproportion of effects as 
contrasted with the apparently trivial and frivolous nature of the 
causes. For men's ptogress it is essential they be taught to see 
that " honesty is the only policy " — that all wise men act so as to 
make the " best of this world," and with a fair certainty of the next, ' 
if there be one. They are above narrow considerations of mere profit 
and loss, but regard their own peace of mind, the approval of their 
own conscience, the sweetness of a good and honoured name, the 
respect of good men, as superior to mere money gain. They, in * 
fact, solve that greatest problem of loss and gain ; they serve 
Mammon, but in a way to show their worship of God, They use 
every means to succeed Sn this world, but never in doing so " lose 
their souls." With all their gettings, they get understanding, and 
value wisdom and a healthy conscience as being in worth beyond 
rubies. They are men, and have conquered. 
It may be accepted as a truism that — 

'' Yet BtiU thus whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain's silence, and o'er glory's din : 
Whatever creed be tau^t, or land be trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of Gbd." 

It is useless deluding ourselves upon this point ; within us all is 
that inward monitor that tells us of our errors, and, above all, shows 
us to be slaves to the terrible lust of avarice. Gold, gold, nothing 
but gold do we centre our affections upon, and make ourselves out 
to be only worthy of contempt when boasting of our wealth, to 
acquire which, truth, honour, self-respect, natural affection, have 
had to be sacrificed. Be warned in time ; retrieve the past by lead- 
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ing a better present ; me, and do not hoard your money, the liking 
of which too well has deadened all human sympathies within you. 
There are better things in this world than wealth — 

Ay, there are some good things in life that fall not away with 

the rest, 

And of all good things upon earth, I hold that a faithful friend. 

is best. 

Owen Meredith. 

Life is never unbearable ; but to be enjoyable, we need the peace 
content alone can bring, and the certainty of p, " friend in need.'* 
But. spite of all, to one and all I say, " Let us sing the praises of 
life always." It is a rare gift, " life." But you must have an 
object in life. Do not depart, and let it be said of thee-^ 

Thus, nameless, he went down. 
Disdained, dishonoured, and unsung. 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 

This would not be so universally the summing tip of men's lives if 
they were taught to understand Ihe provisions of Nature for the 
welfare of her children. They are absolutely astounding, from their 
amplitude and adaptation to the wants and luxuries of all classes 
who compose the various generations of the earth. Yet how little 
attention is bestowed by the generality of mankind upon the 
amazing precision and accuracy attending every motion of her vast 
and wondrous system pervading this, our brief-time terrestrial 
dwelling-place, its equatorial heats, and the impervious ice fields 
which, at each extremity, begirt a polar region. How beautifully 
the respite, so essential to invigorate our faculties for the ever- 
recurrent warfare which is an adjunct of tnan's waking life, is gained 
by tired nature's sweet repose — balmy sleep ! Sleep, gentle sleep, 
— that brief but daily reminder of our long " last sleep.** 

'Tis a stem and startling thing to think 
How often; mortality stands on the brink 

Of its grave without any misgiving ; 
And yet in this stifling world of strife, 
In the stir of human bustle so rife, 
There are daily sounds to tell us that life 

Is dying, and death is living ! Hood. 
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Life is a wondrons thing, and we can be btlt partially acquainted 
even with the events which actually influence our course through 
life and our final destiny. There are innumerable other erents, if 
such they may be called, which come close upon us, yet seem to 
pass away without actual results, or even betraying their near 
approach by the reflection of any light or shadow across our minds. 
Could we know all the vicissitudes of our future, life would be too 
full of hope or fear, exaltation or disappointment, to afford us a 
single hour of true serenity. Accept whatever is as best ; do not 
grumble at this oi* that, or think things might have been better 
arranged ; grasp them as they are, and make the best of them. 
You hear many people say daily that life is not worth having, yet all 
live on, with more or less relish for it, generation after generation. 
The stage is set, the pictures and people come and go, and the 
interest in " human life " never abates. The plot and the person- 
ages seem in every age and every land new to the mass of the 
spectators, and there is, indeed, novelty in the midst of the same- 
ness, yet the farther back in time and the farther afield in place 
we happen to go, the more we are struck with the essential same- 
ness of the interest of the drama, and the human " characters ** who 
enact it. There is a sonnet by Blanco White in which he supposes 
Adam and Eve overwhelmed with amazement at the first descent 
of night over Eden, and the disclosure of the heavenly fires which 
the night brought with it ; the burden of the poem being that death 
may, like the darkness, bring new worlds to us, or take us to them. 
Generation after generation has now wondered at the sun setting 
and the night-fall, the rising of moons and stars, and the birth 
of the new day ; and the wonder stands reproduced in the litera- 
ture of every nation. In the ordinary course of life, the aver- 
age human being does not think of such things. They get up, 
eat, do their work, meet their engagements or otherwise, and sleep ; 
and the majority are puzzled with '' life " if they give the thing a 
thought, and think, had they the power, matters would have been 
arranged more kindly, and with less disparity between the lot and 
the '* deserts " of those they are acquainted with. 

The majority, with their excuseS| leave us to infer they feel 
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subject absolutely to a Power behind, over whose action upon their 
lives they have no control. The minority see that this unseen 
Power behind all the great cosmic changes acts by what are called 
natural laws, by following the indications of which man acquires 
some measure of conquest over his lot. But from the beginning to the 
end, century after century, we see the one fact — that absolute rest 
is forbidden to us. We condemn individuals, but when we take 
things in the mass the story of the world may easily be made to ' 
look like a series of convulsions for which no man is responsible, 
any more than for an earthquake, and in which millions of men, 
women, and children are, on this side or that, blind sufferers 
or blind instruments of suffering. But still man is free; man 
is responsible; man suffers for his actions. Man must work; 
and that mankind will continue to be, we answer as certainly 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow. Let us, then, think of 
life as it is; study the past; from its lessons get a guide for 
our lives in the present ; stand by each other, and make of " life " 
a better thing than it has been ; not content to " live, and let 
live," but all earnestly "helping" each other to live better, 
worthier, more enjoyable lives. It needs faith in the Creator's 
government to reconcile us to the inequalities of human character, 
intelligence, and position that we meet with here ; but we are all re- 
minded sternly, daily, that " each must fight for his own freedom." 
There is a saying of Goethe's, that every man has strength enough 
to enforce his convictions if he will ; it may be difficult work, but 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the remark. " If we 
really will to do a thing," the means will be found. Our powers 
are really illimitable, if we but use our intelligence, conscience, and 
courage to the uttermost. 

All service is the same with God, 
Whose puppets, best and worst, are we. 

Life cannot be enjoyed without faith in its value and purposes. 
Let us foster every impulse good and high ; inspire within men a 
sense of duty; promote all pastimes wise and merry. Much 
laughter implies enjoyment of life. Let us fight manfully against 
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nnliappiness. The causes of misery are ascertainable, removable. 
We must not be content to take the world as we find it, or think 
that " life " must be taken as it comes ; but must " look before and 
after," resolved to make the burden more tolerable than it has 
been to the majority ; so that, instead of asking if " life be worth 
living, " one and all shall exclaim, joyfully, " It is a happy world, 
after all ! " 

Live thou, and of the grain and husk, the grape 

And ivy berry, choose ; and still depart 

From death to death thro' life and life, and find 

Nearer and ever nearer Him who wrought 

Not matter, nor the finite — infinite, 

But this main miracle, that thou art thou. 

With power on thine own act and on the world. 

Tennyson. 

Theologians talk of sermons ! What awe or solemnity has their 
discussion of miracles and possible future punishment ever pro- 
duced in the minds of men equal to the sermons that might be 
preached on Nature ; nature not in antagonism to, but as a 
manifestation of, God? The preacher's mission is to explain 
weekly from the pulpit the divinity of this " Earth spirit " — to 
point out God's daily works in such a way that men would feel 
His existence — that He is a " reality," and not a myth. When 
Yanini lay in prison on a charge of atheism, he touched with his 
foot a straw which lay on his dungeon floor, and said, ** that from 
that straw he could prove the existence of God." We can pluck 
the meanest flower of the hedgerow, and point to the exquisite 
perfection of its structure, the tender delicacy of its loveliness ; 
we may pick up the tiniest shell out of myriads upon the shore, 
80 delicate that a touch would crush it, and yet a miracle of rose 
and pearl of lustrous iridescence and fairy arabesque, and ask the 
atheist if he feels seriously certain that these things are but the 
accidental outcome of self-evolving laws. We can take him under 
the canopy of night, and show him the stars of heaven, and ask 
him whether he really holds them to be nothing more than 
" shining illusions of the night, eternal images of deception in an 
imaginary heaven, golden lies in dark blue nothingness." (Heine.) 
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" N ature," as Carlyle says, " which is the time-vesture of 
God, and reveals Him to the wise, hides Him from the foolish." 
He has heen too long hid from our sight; the cure for the 
'* soul's disease" of our times is that which will reawaken 
the spirit of aspiring to a knowledge of His works, that the 
old delight of enjoying a sense of His presence may he felt 
by us, and exercise its great beneficent influence upon our 
lives. We must talk to men of life — of this world — of 
God in this world — and have faith, and leave the future to God. 
Life can only cease to be the godless thing it is by getting into 
men's minds a desire to seek after Him, to know Him by His 
visible works. The days are passed for '* ignorant worship," — 
we want Nature- worship; the recognition of Nature as the 
workshop of the Creator, wherein may be fairly inferred, from 
the beauty, goodness, forethought, and incomparable excellence and 
adaptability for all time, the nature of the Worker therein. So 
we lead man from Nature to the Creator of Nature. Natural 
beauty is not only a sign of God, but there is unmistakable evi- 
dence that the mechanism of creation is, and was, designed by the 
Designer not only for man to live by, but to dwell on with won- 
der, admiration, hope, and the sense of support belief in such a 
power must give, once we f^el that we are living amongst such 
wonderful things, once the eye sees the beauty of the scenes 
we are surrounded by, and can feel the Divine therein, and makes 
its ideal of the Father of us all from the beauty of the nature that 
is around us ; recognizing in our organism, and the external nature 
in relation thereto, a kind of mirror wherein the Creator shows 
us Himself ; thus, by means of natural beauty, leading man to 
spiritual thought. Thus, by degrees, we may approach to the 
possibility of earthly perfection, when we have banished the too- 
prevalent idea that life is not worth living, and banished that con- 
tempt of natural beauty, that despondency of the moral elevation 
of man, and the idea that making money, or getting a certain 
social status, by any means, is the only aim worth living for. 

Sci(mce is the best developer of man's spiritual life, by giving 
it fresh food, to dwell upon, the wonders of the creation, and 
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supplying that longing for one we can wprsliip wisely and 
thoroughly, not by telling us He can make the sun stand 
stil), but by explaining the woi^derful action of the sun, — 
far more calculated to secure our lasting admiration. Un- 
fortunately, if you do not believe in a future state, theo- 
logians at once infer you do not believe in a God, although 
the one belief has nothing to do with the other. The 
belief in a God can be proved in a manner that will satisfy 
the reason of man ; the belief in a future is an idea formed 
in our imagination T^ith no data for its belief. To those 
who say there can be no religion without it, I reply, men can 
lead high moral lives and be religious without it ; and if a life 
can only be good here with the aid of this belief, T have little 
faith in its goodness, and, therefore, advocate a life devoted to 
the ascertaining and obeying of the Creator's laws, a life of splf- 
denial and self-sacrifice, as superior to one of self-indulgence— the 
keeping in mind our own littleness by contemplating the grandeur 
of Nature — ever possessed of sufficient self-discontent to be con- 
tinually reaching after some " Thing " better than oneself, having 
ever present as our ideal the Great Unknown, and seeking in 
Nature for the sympathy we cannot find elsewhere, drawn thereto 
by its inherent beauty, feeling that the spirit which regulates its 
movements and action cares for you, and will not meet you half 
way if you are in earnest to understand. Look at the stars 
night after night, till you feel they appeal to your spirit, and 
urge you to do all that is in you, all you are capable of, 
in the cause of "upward progress." This will come to pass, 
when men pass their daily lives as if they really believed in 
the existence of a God ; and there seems no better way to teach 
them this fact than by proving to them how they sufi'er because 
they will not learn and obey His laws. Nature must be held as 
symbolic of the Divine, and religious teachers must use God's works 
as the means to stimulate men to live their lives in accordance 
with the highest aspirations. To demonstrate to mankind they are 
punished or rewarded for their acts in this world, would be using a 
much surer magnet than the ^' future life " has ever been, or can be; 
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for with snch teaching " practice must go with precept." It is 
not so now. Men preach, but do not practise. There must be a 
derelopment of religion in all the efforts made by man wherein he 
learns the presence of God. In the contemplation of Nature and 
Nature's laws, the soul, from necessity, becomes more and more 
possessed by the Spirit of Him who arranges and controls all 
nature ; so the higher thoughts, from a study of Nature, lead to 
loftier hope and higher aspiration, and the mind being filled with 
reverence for that all-permeating Something which can create 
marble and Phidias, watchmakers and Paley, worships in spirit 
and in truth the Spirit of the living God ; having faith in the 
Creator's laws — with such a faith men will be found content to 
live their lives, and when departing, die in peace, if they have 
lived and died obeying the holy laws of God. 

Press on ; Nil desperandum. Despair is a poisonous cup. You 

have 

Youth, hope, and love, 
To build a new life on a ruined life ; 
To make the future fairer than the past, 
And make the past appear a troubled dream. 
E'en now, in passing through the garden walks^ , 

Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest, V' ' 

Euined and full of ruin"; and over it. 
Behold, the uncomplaining birds, already 
Busy in building a new habitation. 

LONQPBLLOW. 

A splendid moral for man — the teaching he needs so sadly: not to 
succumb to a passing trouble, but show he is a man, by rising 
superior to and surmounting it. Never mind if "all seems 
lost ; " take a lesson from the birds — set to at once, and be uncom- 
plainingly busy in building up a new habitation. Men must be 
made to understand that " health is the greatest of gifts, con- 
tentedness the best riches, trust the best of relatives, perfect 
repose the highest happiness." Of what use is wealth to him who 
neither gives nor enjoys it ? Riches are for the comfort of life, 
and not life for the accumulation of riches. There is no man more 
deserving of pity than he who spends his whole life in amassing 
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money, without making any use of it. " What signifies a knowledge 
of the Scriptures to him who . fails to practise [virtue ? What is 
the soul itself to him who cannot control himself ?*' " Virtue is 
a service man owes himself ; and though there were no heaven, 
nor any God to rule the world, it were not less the binding law of 
life. It is man's privilege to know the right, and follow it." 
Anguish may crush us, life fail us, — still let your soul and con- 
science rule supreme, and, dying, give the lie to soulless destiny, 
that dares to boast itself man's master. ** I never complained of 
the vicissfludes of fortune, nor murmured at the ordinances of 
Heaven, excepting once, when my feet were bare, and I had not the 
means of procuring myself shoes. I entered the Great Mosque at 
Cufah with a heavy heart, when I beheld a man who had no feet. 
I offered up praise and thanksgiving to God for His bounty, and 
bore with patience the want of shoes" (** Contentment :" Sadi, Gul,). 
Every age, every station, every occupation in life has its trials and 
its compensations, and in all and each " life is worth living 5 *' and 
we should all think so, if we carefully noted all 'the surroundings in 
which we live, move, and have our being. We shall all admit 
the great gift life is when we learn to see that the accidents of life 
(as we call them) not only express us, but also to a great degree 
form us. Do they not go largely to make up life ? They explain 
not only what a man is, but why he is what he is — 

For such as we are made of, such we be. 

Believe me, "opportunity is always golden and beautiful;" "it 
is the use that it is put to that is imperfect." Be men ; refuse 
to be tools any longer ; use your reason ; consider the why and 
wherefore of things. Be answerable to your conscience alone for 
all you say and do. Help by your example to show your fellow- 
men that all improvement in their condition must arise actively 
from within — not be received passively from without. We must 
cease to say of misfortune, "It is God's will;" of privation, 
as Gladstone said, " It is God's act ! *' I deny it utterly 
and unhesitatingly. The fault rests with ourselves ; it is wrong 
to put the blamo on others' shoulders. Never mind whose will it 
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is ; regard the trouble as a living thing, nnd grip it and fasten on 
it, and strangle it, until it lay dead and impotent; set your heel 
upon it, as you would if it were a living, tangible thing, and not 
an abstraction. Let your actg show thought, pqwer, intellectual 
strength — your acts indicate that your mind dominates sense, and 
your will can hold back passion with a hand as strong and firm as 
that of a master over the dog whom be chooses to obey him. 
Above all, you have capacity for, and it was intended you should 
appreciate and enjoy, life — to taste its pleasures, never to excess, 
but with no ascetic's lips, but wise enough to hold back with a 
chain of iron the prompting that life is but to ^' eat, drink, and 
be merry." 

Life not worth living I To say it, is to give the lie to all things 
in heaven and earth. It is an expression that annihilates all hope ; 
as if humanity, in death-like trance^ were adjudged dead by those 
who felt its pulse. Why is it? Because, as the warrior of 
whom it had been asked, " In what do you believe ?" promptly 
answered, "In myself," — so the people of our day, when 
the question is put to their inner souls, when they ask them- 
selves this important question, when they have to reply to their 
inner consciences, "In what do you believe?" answer, "In no- 
thing." Their lives seem as a sad tale of youth passed among 
the "fragments of a broken world," of a spring-time of life 
with all the desolateness of autumn ; human illusions lying 
around like fallen leaves ; the sunbeams no foretaste and pledge 
of summer's passionate warmth, but mere chilly harbingers of 
winter, as they struggle through the silent world — 

Baro, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

Life not worth living I Imagine yourself dying, not by a painful or 
lingering disease, but whilst in good health, say by drowning ; 
how you will struggle then for your life I how you will love it I 
how sweet, and warm, and full, and fresh it will seem ! how cold 
the river, and how undesirable a speedy release from the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world! And when, after all hopo 
seems to have gone, you are saved, how naturally you utter — oh, 
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SO thankful for life then I— « Thank God I thank God 1" You 
may take it as an axiom that if men are sick of life^ it is be- 
cause they know and feel in their souls they have themselves to 
thank for it. The reflection does not add to the delights of a 
man's position when he is humbled to the dust. On the contrary, 
although he may realize the justice of the punishment, nothing 
ever can, nothing ever will, make " biting the dust " taste any- 
thing but dry, bitter, nauseating to the last degree. But such 
men realize better than others that '^ life is worth living." 

Mr. Greg says (" Ideals of Life ") ; " The great enigma of 
human destiny, which has saddened so many bright hearts 
and baffled so many noble understandings, is apparently 
not intended to bo wholly or satisfactorily solved on earth. 
Man has worked at it in all ages, in every land, and under 
every condition, — and constantly in vain. The existence of tho 
individual and of the race, their laws, signiEcance, origin, and 
goal, constitute the problem which has alternately attracted and 
beaten back every order of intellect «md every variety of character. 
From the earliest times of which we have any record we find that 
men had begun to question of these things ; the most ancient 
literature we possess contains speculations upon them as ingenious, 
as profound, and as unsatisfactory as any that can be fo'und in the 
ablest philosophical productions of to-day, — for, alas ! on these 
topics the veriest child can propound inquiries which the wisest 
sage cannot answer, the simplest mind perceives the darkness 
which the acutest and most powerful cannot pierce or dissipate^ 
and the young and buoyant spirit which comes fresh to the endea- 
vour finds itself at once hemmed in by the barriers and limitations 
which the intellect that has worked longest in the field is unable 
to remove or overstep. Carlyle and Goethe, Bacon and Rousseau, 
attained no nearer to the golden secret than Job or Solomon, 
Anaxagoras or Plato. Generation after generation still sends 
forth new speculators, ardent, sanguine, and undiscouraged by the 
failure of their predecessors^ to toil at the same Sisyphasan task, 
to be met by the same impassable bounds, to catch the same vanish- 
ing and partial glimpse, to be conscious of the same incompetency, to 

2 
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confess to the same utter and disheartening defeat. One after 
another, they retire from their voyage of discovery, weary and 
baffled; some in the exasperation of mortified ambition, some 
having learned the rich lesson of hnmility, a few in faith and 
hope, many in bewHderment and despair, but none in knowledge— 
scarcely any (and those only the weakest) even in the delusion of 
fancied attainment." 

Too true ; and yet I appeal to you not to despair, but to have 
faith and hope, and resolve, as far as lies in your power, to strive 
for the highest and noblest physical, intellectual, and moral type 
comMnedy that can by all material and psychological influences be 
produced in the human race. I want you to recognize the exist- 
ence of misery to be relieved, of sufferings to be sympathized with, 
of weakness to be borne with, of poverty to be assisted, of diseases 
to be treated, of degradation to be raised, as the most efficient, 
nay, absolutely necessary instrument for the education and develop- 
ment of the best portion of our nature, and for bringing mab up 
to the highest perfection that he is capable of attaining. The 
needed moral discipline is to be sought and gained by curing 
disease, by lessening pain, by eradicating wretchedness, by preclud- 
ing poverty, by preventing suffering, by discouraging the hopeless 
pauper. The problem of progress may thus be successfully 
wrought out, in perfect conformity with the physiological 
laws, ai^d the perfectation of the race secured by eradicating 
and exterminating all degraded types, and substituting a class of 
healthy and educated and laborious, but no longer stinted poor. 
" What we have most to desire is to make our countrymen think." 
(W. E. Gladstone). 

Arouse him, then ; this is thy part ; 
Show him the claim ; point out the need, 
And nerve his arm and cheer his heart ; 
Then stand aside, and say, *<God speed." 

LONOFECLOW. 
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On parent knees a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat'st, while all around thee smiled • 
So live that, sinking in thy long, last sleep. 
Thou then mayest smile, while all around thee weep. 

ArahioM, 

I SUPPOSE only the quite yonng and quite old can live entirely in 
the future ; one in the restless expectation of hope or ambition, the 
other in the patient spirit of the old apostle, '* forgetting those things 
that are behind, and reaching forth unto those things that are 
before." At some period of our lives, generally when op- 
pressed by care and weighted with more trouble than we can 
bear, or think we ought to have to carry, we all of us have 
asked ourselves. What is Life ? "Why were we bom ? How is 
the world governed ? The origin of life, what happens subsequent 
to death, how the Creator originally was created, or obtained the 
power to create the world and all that therein is, must ever be a 
mystery to us ; they are subjects the imagination may revel in, but 
the reasoning faculties admit to be beyond the praHp of man's 
power. But life as it is, what we can do with it, how make the 
best of it, how secure all the happiness possible, how avoid the 
present misery, — these are subjects fully within our power, matters 
we ought to thoroughly grasp and handle, and one and all exert to their 
utmost the power within them to render more perfect the mechanism 
of sociology ; to strive for the perfection of mechanism, human and 
metallic. My own opinion is, that, so long as we can live, the 
balance is in favour of life — that, although at times it may be difficult 
to prove, there can be no doubt the Creator has so wisely and 
beneficently made us, .that when the misery is so great that our life 
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is insupportable, we become ill and die, or take the law into onr 
own hands, and become 

One more unfortunate, weary of breath, 
Bashly importunate, gone to her death. 

Analyze carefully the pleasures and pains of a day, or series of days, 
and the conviction becomes irresistible, life is worth living, life is 
preferable to death. But we want more than this ; we want you to 
feel thankful for life and to show your gratitude for the great gift ; not 
by grumbling at what is, but by ascertaining why things are as 
they are ; and seeing what can be done with life ; and how to make 
the best of it for yourself and others. If we discover a new country, 
or become possessed of a bit of uncultured land, and find here and 
there a beautiful flower, but the rest a mass of weeds and rank 
growth, we at once infer that by proper cultivation of the soil the 
whole may be made to produce beautiful flowers where the weeds 
have hitherto grown. It is strange man still refuses to see that he 
is also subject to laws ; and that to develop him, physically, mentally, 
and morally, to be the perfect being he might be, it needs a study 
of him, in his entirety as he is, and the preparing of the natural 
soil to receive seed at the right time, that must inevitably produce 
firuit. In contemplating all the works of Nature, the most striking 
fact everywhere apparent is the small beginning of her grandest 
productions. The towering oak began as a small acorn, and the 
largest animal as a mere speck which a pin's head would cover. 
In the busy walks of life the men of great wealth or great distinc- 
tion have invariably emerged from the smallest, the humblest, begin- 
ning. Yet the majority of us ignore these facts, and we are too im- 
patient for results; we forget that the oak is a long time growing ; 
that the world, as it is, has been millions of years developing ; and 
that a long time is needed to make man and his wonderful coadjutor 
machinery, perfection. But all things must have a beginning. It 
is by degrees one gets to the top of the staircase ; and as we 
infer from one beautiful flower that by proper culture other flowers 
equal in beauty will replace the weeds and rank growth ; so we are 
justified in inferring that in time, and by proper culture, all men 
may be trained to be equal to the best men that ever lived. 
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I know no better mission for mankind than to strive to make all 
men equal to the finest examples. The effort would transfer ns firom 
hell to heaven ; we should feel, like Enoch, that we were walking 
with God ; and our daily lives, being efforts to study and 
obey the Creator's laws, would make all men not merely say 
they believe in God, but feel it, by their daily actions being 
prompted with the desire to act with Him, causing a kind of 
communion of spirit between the Creator and the creature that 
would irresistibly bind the one to the other. - And once men felt 
the pleasure of this contact, they would all strive to be pure, 
virtuous, good. Social distinction, for the mere sake of display, 
would be seen in its hideousness. Money would cease to be the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; and its power would cease to be used 
for evil, and be used for good. To make an idol of money is an 
abuse ; and, like all excesses, bears its own punishment. To make 
a friend of money, use it wisely. Ah ! rightly used, the power is 
immense, if we would but transmute the dead metal into a living 
friend. To do this, we must regard life as a discipline — a field 
for the development of our whole nature. It matters not whether 
the object be to secure all the happiness our nature is capable of 
and has capacity for in this world, or whether it be to prepare 
ourselves for eternity ; making ourselves as good as possible brings 
happiness in this world and makes us in harmony with the 
environments of a possible future. Neglect not ; begin at once ; eradi- 
cate the weeds out of the garden of thy soul, and plant therein seeds 
that must fructify and yield fruit. Think, even in the present, 
how to retrieve the errors of the past. By this means you have 
happiness here, and are best prepared for any contingency; 
be ready to render an account of the talents entrusted to thy 
stewardship. The majority think a gold piece brings Paradise 
with it ; but I am afraid that by the time most of us have found 
the gold pieces we have forgotten the way to Paradise. It is 
strange this idolatry for gold. If there were only a single rose 
here and there upon earth, men and women would pass 
their few years on their knees before its beauty. God has 
been too prodigal in His gifts to us ; we do not value the^ 
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as we onght. Human ingratitude for the beauties of the universe 
is most wonderful. 

What is, is for the best, we are told, if our limited capacity could 
but be aware of it. It is certain that the highest degree of happiness 
is to be reached by making the most of the rosiest specks in the pre- 
sent, without regretting what has gone before or wondering what may 
foUow. If it is folly to think of the grapes '* beyond our reach," 
it is still greater folly not to take all those we can reach. There 
is a large number of good-hearted people who would, if they had 
the power, have no'thing unpleasant in life — ^who think there could 
be happiness in perpetual sunshine, who forget that even roses have 
thorns, and that pleasure is enjoyaUe and appreciated for its rarity 
and contrast to pain. It is this variety that makes life enjoyable, 
although so many will think it a deceit and a snare, made up of 
appearances without reality, beginnings with no end, efforts without 
success, disappointment and weariness always, nothing but vanity 
ahd vexation of spirit. I take quite the opposite view ; happiness 
predominates, the better men prevail, Ught ever steadily advances, 
progress is the law. In every age there always are earnest 
workmen, earnest thinkers, ready and willing to give up their 
lives to the task of fighting till death against the serried ranks 
of evil; satisfied if they save but one soul from despair, put 
one wanderer back into the right path. The labourers may 
be few, but the work never ceases, by these faithful servants in the 
Parable, the good workers in the vineyard, who live out a blameless 
and suffering life with the cheerfulness and constancy of martyrs. 
Happiness must be our normal condition, or why is it that we feel 
good when we are happy, at peace with ourselves and the world ? 
We all get glimpses of this desirable condition, feel within us the 
sign of what the world should be — ^would be — if we wisely took 
things as they came, and made the best of them, like the large-souled, 
generous-hearted human beings we ought to be, reverencing and trust- 
ing our Creator, and viewing our fellows with a benevolent sympathy, 
ever ready to advise and help to lift the weak that have strayed 
or fallen— -full of Love, and her offspring Hope and Charity, 
having too much faith in God to doubt the power of reformation, 
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and too cognizant of the fallibility of human nature and of our weak- 
ness to say to even the most degraded, " Stand back, that the hem 
of my garment may not be soiled." Yet the language and gestures 
of many otherwise good women and men unmistakably intimate 
the distance they think exists between themselves and their less- 
favoured brethren. Women, good women, altogether ignore the 
charity of Christianity when discussing one of their own sex who has 
fallen, and want a life for a life, and will not forgive those who have 

• 

lost their virtue, admit no appeal against the " righteous*' judgment 
of the world in favour of the social outcast whom they consider to 
be for ever fallen, and such pass aside, pray, and raise their eyes to 
heaven. Would it not be better if they directed them more often to 
the earth, and considerered the contrast in the surroundings, the one 
so free of approach to evil, walking into it through associations froin 
infancy almost blindfold ; whilst the other is carefully shielded and 
guarded, and their eyes so accustomed to cleanliness that they in- 
stinctively recoil from the first indication of dirt. Ignorance of 
Yhe world's wickedness may be bliss, but it should not be forgotten 
that the world is a world of sin as it is, and those that are 
superior to its temptations by nature or by position should view 
their less fortunate brethren with the judgment of a large-souled 
nature rather than that of uncharitableness or a bigotry however 
gentle. 

It must be more generally impressed upon men what ean be done 
by one and all if they would but earnestly strive to alleviate the 
miseries in their respective midst, and that in all their doings 
there should be above all perceptible the evidence of a kind 
heart in conjunction with the method of a strong understanding. 
Oh for the time when with that grand old blacksmith we shall truly 
feel day by day that *' Something attempted, something done> 
hath earned a night's repose." Life is like patchwork, every day 
there is a fresh bit to be put on. We must understand more correctly 
how to fit in better the bits needed day by day in repairing this 
patchwork life of ours. As it is, the three-cornered bits too often get 
put into the square places ; but it is essential for man's happiness that 
lie comprehends and unhesitatingly accepts as a truism that it rests 
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with ns to make this paiohwork to onr own liking ; that we have the 
power to shape this life of ours more regularly, harmoniously, and 
blend it more perfectly ; and that onr life as it is, or as it might be, 
depends npon whether this be done in the right spirit ; and with a 
thorough understanding of man and nature, recognizing implicitly that 
the man must be attuned within himself, acted upon internally, be 
himself his own reformer ; and that paternal legislation is useless to 
solve the mystery of life's miseries, with its ** compulsory educa- 
tion,'* "compulsory insurance," ** permissive bills," &c.; as such 
may palliate, but cannot remove the causes of the " ills that flesh is 
heir to." 

Make ** Life" a grander thing. Prove to men what a glorious 
thing it is to exist, how enjoyable life might be, how sweet life 
is, even as it is — aye, we never know how sweet until we fear we 
are about to lose it. What ft mockery ** Faith in God " is when we 
reflect upon the melancholy views the majority of orthodox people 
have of it, going through the journey as an ordeal to be borne as 
patiently and submissively as possible, altogether misconceiving the 
noble sentiment, "Not my will, but thine be done." They are 
out of heart, regard life as a valley of tears, of trials, and they 
stumble through the journey like a man in a bog who has lost his 
'way. The world has lost its true "guiding star," and men 
journey on all astray and lost, because they refuse to as- 
certain what " Thy will " is. If this was sought after in the 
proper spirit, the real stimulus to what we ought to do with our 
lives would be found, and mankind would be taught they ought to 
be grateful for life ; to perceive that it is not wrong to want to 
live ; but a sin towards their Maker to die before their time ; not 
wicked to want to enjoy life, but that it is by appreciating 
God's great goodness, by estimating the gift of life at its true 
worth, by thoroughly enjoying the glorious feast our liberal Host 
has prepared for us, that we most truly testify our thankfulness 
to the generous donor ; and, above all, are, by so living our lives 
the better preparing ourselves for death, as, although the vitality 
of their nature, naturally shudders at the thought of decay, they 
have such boundless faith in the Father's goodness, they never fear 
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what He has decreed as inevitable, and they recognize with their 
reason there must be death as well as life, the one cannot be 
without the other. Life is eternal : by death and life nature 
undergoes her annual revival; the trees burst into new life, the 
tender x green shoots unfold; little wayside flowerst struggle into 
existence ; everywhere there are buds ; all is brightness ; the spring 
permanently indicates that inherent power of yielding us the 
regular supply of healthy vigour and well-balanced strength in 
all departments of nature ; the young lambs, uncouth calves, yellow 
ducklings, &c., &c. — ^briefly, the whole earth is full of young 
things ; we see in spring new life everywhere, in all things, a countless 
creation of bright-eyed little things of every kind. In a thousand 
different utterances Nature thus sweetly reminds us of her 
power of revival— in blades of gras?, in bird song, in green hedge- 
rows. The sight should make the blood course more quickly through 
our veins, and make us restless with the eager yearning to be ^* doing 
something," impressing us with 1|he conviction we ought to act up* 
to ** Sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand." 
Every one can do something in man's struggle onward and 
upward; at the least, a few kind words, a little encouragement 
here and there, words which the birds of the air may carry away, 
perhaps, but will leave us none the poorer ; on the contrary, deeds 
which will take root and spring forth into goodly fruit. Do not 
forget how unequal is life as we find it — the way cleared for 
some, to be cleared by others ; cloudy skies for some, dazzling noon- 
tides for others. To some life seems one long vista of happiness, and 
they watch the days go by with a certain sweet dizziness ; whilst 
others, whose suns have already faded, whose lives have been lived, 
who know that slow decay, secret anguish, and increasing torture 
await them, — to these the future shows death as a relief, the grave 
the only rest. Yet with the true spirit they suffer bravely ; no firet- 
ting or worrying with their perpetual complaints, but only at 
times showing evidence of anxiety for those they are leaving 
behind. Death reminds us we should bear more patiently with 
those about us, and remember if they fail, the work they have to 
do may be too heavy for them ; they weary us with their failings, 
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too often drag us down when we want cheering up; but the 
essential point to consider is : Have they done, are they doing, 
the best they can do? When too late, we remember they were 
ever anxious to please, were always gentle, and bore meekly our 
reproaches, and always loving in spite of their helplessness, and died 
Buffering with the thought of our living wants blending with the 
shietdow of their approaching death ; so glad to go and have done 
with it all, if it were not for thinking of those left behind — a pititful 
picture, yes ; still we bid you be of good cheer, for the sunshine 
streams down in the presence of death upon the yellow gorse and 
broom ; among the grass is a golden wealth of buttercups ; the 
newly-hatched butterflies are careering through the air, and the 
birds are singing joyously from a clump of firs ; the white geese are 
' waddling over the coromon ; up in the sky a lark is sweetly carol- 
ling so happily ; and although in the west there is a mass of 
white clouds symbolic of life's storms, yet the same are tinged 
with gold crimson to relieve the passing shadows, as ** Life " in its 
trials should be brightened and sustained by *' Hope," full of the 
remembrance of the air sweet with the breath of a May mom, 
reminding us that *' Nature meant us to be happy " and that it is 
our duty to strive to be so — ^not in the sense of treating " Life " as 
a laughing matter, but viewing it seriously, earnestly, with that 
faith that enables us to retain all the journey, the fresh, young, hope- 
ful feelings that most of us have at " life's " first beginning, 
when we are looking at the world innocently, and know nothing, 
and guess but little of, the world's temptations and sorrows. 
The only way to conquer the disquietude caused by the conflict 
between natural inclinations and natural laws is to obey the higher, 
yield to the "moral" power ; and let it guide and control; do not 
succumb to the tyranny of the lower animal faculties of your 

nature. 

There is no infringing God's laws with impunity. The cold and 
rain will be equally fatal to all men, orthodox or heterodox, godless 
or good. Your motives may be good ; but to succeed with your 
health, or in your profession, you must obey the laws that ensure 
success in either. Each set of laws act independently of the other. 
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Being pure. and upright will not save you from disease or early 
death, if you infringe the laws that regulate your bodily health ; 
having a healthy, sound constitution will not make you virtuous 
and humble. The moral and physical laws must both be studied 
and observed to be successful with either or both. To the morally 
healthy there is a charm and interest in life, whether as the youth 
with activity and enthusiasm, or in the conflicts and trials of 
manhood. So at the close ; the recompense of the good life is in 
the welcoming of a peaceful death — ^prepared to make way for others, 
ready when the time comes for its long, last sleep, body and mind 
at rest, and the spirit having faith in its Creator, ready for its 
eternal flight. Strive, my friend, to be as noble as your capacity 
will admit of, so as to be welcomed as a true and faithful servant, 
ready to render an account of the talents that were entrusted to 
you. Resist worldliness, it is a seductive evil. The world is fond 
of crowning with flowers ; however temptingly you are baited, do 
not be dazzled by the false light society sheds about it. Life is not 
worth living evilly or dishonourably. To the disreputable all is * * vanity 
and vexation of spirit,*' there is '*no peace for the wicked," so resist 
evil in whatever form it presents itself in the career you adopt. 
You will be always surrounded by temptation ; be ready for the 
light, know your strength, use wisely and well the natural energy 
within you, and you must conquer in the end ; and then, like some 
brave ship breasting the tempest's fury, you will anchor safely at last, 
and secure that '* peace of mind which passeth all understanding." 
Whether this life be a stepping-stone to the great unending one 
or not, regulate it in 6bedience to the Creator's laws ; strive to deserve 
the satisfaction of the higher will by practical work, patient 
endurance of difficult and unpleasant toils and duties. Tribulation 
is the true test of principle ; be wise, try for a mind at rest with 
itself. Believe me, worldly success, wealth, or fame is dearly pur- 
chased with the perpetual sting of inward unrest; as however 
you may deceive the world, you cannot deceive yourself, and you 
will be conscious of the motives and means by which your success 
was obtained. 
I am fully aware of the difficulties, and recognize clearly 
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Mie sadness of many lives. The social problem is an enigma 
enough to daunt one, with its squalid misery, its bitter poverty, 
the daily trials, the lack of opportunity for the majority, 
who live and suffer, and deserve our pity because, through 
their weak and imperfect organizations, they are more or les0 
readily beaten down into the slough of despair, either from innate 
demoralization, or lack of encouragement, or guidance at the right 
time. To conquer this deficiency of energy, men must have an 
ideal put before them. They must be thrifty, and as wisely use their 
power of body and brain as they economize their time and their 
pence. With an object before them in life that will enable them 
to practise self-denial, conquer self-indulgence, and so as they learn 
to conquer themselves, and thus gradually but surely baffle the storms 
of temptation around them, their ideas of life will become exalted, 
their daily work be pursued with all the energy of their nature, • 
and with singleness of thought and purity of purpose ; there wiU 
come to them peace and a keen enjoyment of life — the only true 
enjoyment, free from all excesses detrimental to their moral, 
intellectual, or physical welfare. Earth will be a heaven instead 
of the hell it has been, and mankrad will strive earnestly to coutrol 
the fierce inner fever of revolt within them, and they will plod on with 
an inflexible tenacity of purpose, ever struggling <* onward and 
upward," composed in bearing, resolute in will. Talk of failure 
and life as not worth living; the former will be impossible, the other 
considered as from a diseased brain, once mankind will, by slow 
and careful study, understand themselves, and wisely use the 
immense strength they possess, and be guided by the wisdom of 
an evenly-balanced brain, dreading evil, through the knowledge of 
how rapid is the descent after the first commencement, determined 
to be fflreat and good, convinced both are attainable if the proper 
steps be taken to secure them. ** Let us then be up and doing," 
and resolve that our lives shall have form and meaning, content 
with our sphere of action, but ever seeking all the outlets for 
recreation that offer themselves to us in our labour for success. It is 
sweet to be able to live in the present, to enjoy Nature's freshness, 
the bloom of spring, the richness of summer, the calm of autumn. 
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observing carefully all around us; as the more we escape from 
ourselves, and live entirely for others, or in any pursuit that 
removes us from reflecting upon our own identity and troubles* 
the more we enjoy life, the calmer and better we become. 

The builder of an organ, it has been said, must be a wise man, 
and the non-mechanical part of the world will willingly concede the 
point. We wonder at a skill and forethought which c^ create 
from passive wood and metal an instrument so elaborately planned, 
80 subtly tuned to harmony. It is a grand example of man's 
dominion over matter. So with any other mechanical triumph ; we 
not only admire, but on man's behalf we are proud of, the 
chronometer, the steam-engine, the thousand contrivances for 
abridging labour with which the world abounds. But suppose 
there were a man who could construct one or all of these under 
quite different conditions; who, without altering by his own 
exertion the operation of one of the natural laws, could bid a steam- 
engine arise, or a watch grow into shape ; who, while he called into 
existence wheel, or lever, or pipe, and fitted them into orderly con- 
nection to achieve his ends, could yet show us that the natural forces, 
the properties involved in the things themselves, accomplished all, and 
could demonstrate to us for each useful or beautiful result a chain 
of causation reaching to the heart of all things ? Were not that 
more wonderful — infinitely more ? We think too much of what the 
creature man does, and forget or undervalue what the Creator does. 
Life is lovely every way. Even if we look upon it as an isolated 
thing, existing apart from theirest of nature, and using the inorganic 
world merely as a dead pedestal on which to sustain itself, it is still 
beautiful. But how much more so, if we would but notice the 
exquisite forms of all living things, that marvellous grace of 
vegetable life which fills us with a wonder ever new and for the 
astonishing adaptation of structure in the animal frame. How 
lovely life were if we knew more of the mighty laws of sea, rocks, 
and stars, and the bright and merry life, with its ten thousand 
voices, bursting forth from the dim and silent law which rules 
the world, as in the babbling spring, the stream that has run 
darkling underground b*ursts forth and sparkles to the sun. As 
yet, man is but a child, *^ an infant crying in the night." 
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The modern doctrine of evolution teaches as that — 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

In the philosophy of the futnre we shall prohahly live to be amazed 
at ihe way metaphysicians have rushed on Nature's last and most 
diS6icult proposition, * man, and spent themselves in vain efforts to 
solve it, while neglecting all the humbler steps afforded by animal 
life, by which physiology would have gradually led them up to it. 
There can be no doubt Cuvier was right ; animals are given us as 
simpler sections of the infinitely complex problem, man — diagrams, 
leading up to the more complicated structure. Even those who hold 
that the difference between men and animals is one of kind, and not 
only of degree — ^man, possessed of an intelligent will, that. fore- 
appoints its own ends, of a conscience that imposes upon him a 
** categorical imperative,** of spiritual forces that can apprehend and 
worship the Invisible — ^yet even they must hold that his lower animal 
nature, which forms as it were the platform of the spiritual, is built 
up from lower organisms. If we hold, with Professor Allman, that 
thought, and still more will and conscience, though only manifesting 
themselves through the medium of cerebral protoplasm, are not its 
properties, any more than the invisible rays which lie beyond the 
violet are the property of the medium which, by altering their 
refrangibility, makes them manifest, the study of the exact nature 
and properties of the transmitting medium is equally necessary. 

Astronomy has made us familiar with the conception of world on 
world above our heads. But few of us realise the worlds on worlds 
at our feet, worlds which leave us as completely outside as if we 
belonged to another planet; worlds not set to our clocks, that 
probably have a different time to ours ; worlds full of sounds, which 
are dead silence to us, but across which our loudest thunder breaks 
not in the faintest whisper ; inarticulate worlds, yet possessed of 
some kind of unknown language ; worlds full of inexplicable phe- 
nomena, moving to other ends than ours, and governed by mental 
laws to which our own give only the faintest clue. Yet these other 
worlds of sentient life it would yield us great pleasure to know 
about, to stand as spectators on its threshold, and try to guess the 
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meaning of the lower life — that marvellous dumb show. Take the 
common ant which builds vast structures of all sorts of alien materials, 
sinking fairy piles into the ground, and, with indescribable art, dpve- 
tailing in little bits of wood to form durable partitions. The mason 
ant builds with earth alone, moistened with rain water, and kneaded 
into tiny bricks ; while the mining ants make use of a flat stone for 
their canopy, and excavate extensive subterranean galleries and 
chambers Some make themselves a city to dwell in within the 
heart of a tree, sculpturing out numberless storeys whose floors and 
ceilings are as thin as paper, supported sometimes by vertical parti- 
tions, sometimes by concentric rows of slender pillars, the whole 
imbued with a blackish tint, by what agency remains obscure.. For 
all these marvellous works they have no other chisel than their 
teeth, no other compass or carpenter's rule than their antennse, and 
no other trowel than their fore feet, with which they affix and con- 
solidate the moistened earth. Some ants use the leaves of trees in 
the construction of their nests. On a perfectly calm day the 
passer-by is surprised to see the leaves of a tree in full foliage falling 
in a shower. Closer observation betrays an ant sawing diligently at 
the foot-stalk, while other ants at the foot of the tree are engaged in 
cutting the fallen leaves into circular pieces. The singular sight of 
, thousands of these ants returning from their destructive harvest, and 
presenting the aspect of a multitude of animated leaves of a circular 
shape, has given them the name of parasol ants, in Surinam. With 
these leaves interposed between the layers of kneaded earth, they 
manage to "felt" the large domes which cover their extensive 
edifices, many of them &om thiree to six feet in height, and as much 
as thirty to forty yards in circumference, and thus render them 
impervious to even the torrents of tropical rain. One knows not 
which to admire the most, their ingenuity in perceiving that no 
layer of earth, however tempered, would resist a tropical downpour, 
or the admirable method with which they work, one band of ants 
being told off to bring the materials to a central depot, and another 
to place the leafy tiles in due order on the roof. Mr. EUice Hopkins's 
paper " On Ants," in the Contemporary Review, June, 1880, is full 
of these wonderful instances of " adaptation of means to an end," 
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of *' moving one thing to or from another and putting them into fit 
places for being acted upon by their own internal forces or by those 
residing in other natural objects/' in which J. S. Mill states the 
whole of man's action on nature consists. 

Why is it that few men are content with their share in the tangled 
dream which we mortals call Life ? Because we all feel at times a 
yearning for something better to do, the want of a belief in someone — 
call him G-od, Creator, what you will — that has the power to move us 
from indolence and an objectless life into a life filled with a clear, 
good, and active purpose. We feel this feverish unrest because 
of an unsatisfied craving within us that demands from us a more 
earnest, deeper, and truer aim, and nobler purpose in life. It will 
be difficult to move man from his listlessness ; I admit it, but the 
cause is worth the effort. Life can only be what it might be, when 
men realise to the full that happiness can never be had except 
through the highest, purest, most chivalrous side of our nature ; but 
when once this '* Open sesame " to life's pleasures has command 
over the soul, its command will ensure the most reckless loyslty 
and devotion which the human heart ever gave to its ideal ; and 
men, though still betraying all a man's weakness, will be redeemed by 
an unswerving strength and faith that will support him when his 
hour of trial comes. The masses are discontented, the masses are 
getting power, before they have realised their own weakness ; and 
unless checked, they will kill the goose that lays the golden eggs ; 
they will dissipate and disperse, instead of by thrift and forethought 
increasing capital ; they will do harm to others and no good to 
themselves. Take 1,000 working men, and give them dSl, 000 each, 
to 999 out of the 1,000 it will be a curse rather than a blessing. 
For all of us there are roses in the world, but to appreciate them we 
must gather them. Nothing is worth having that has not been 
sought after ; nothing will benefit us unless we have had the pain 
and trouble of earning it. Mankind must recognise the fallacy of 
the proposition that ''men are bom and remain free and equal in 
rights." On the contrary, they are born in the dependence and 
inequality which makes the dominant instinct of man '' the spirit of 
the family," and are the main notes of civil society in all its forms, 
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from the most simple to the most complex. The progress of man- 
kind, the happiness of the individual, are not obtainable by striving 
after a dull and impossible uniformity, but by a system of well' 
ordered gradation. It is ** degree " which is the ladder of all high 
designs. 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark ! what discord follows : each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid globe. 

Force should be right, or rather right and wrong. 

Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too* 

This chaos when degree is suffocate 

Follows the choking. Siiakspbarb. 

In the nineteenth century, in the large towns we find society a 
conflict of self-seeking, where force, guided by craft, is triumphant ; 
where passion pierces silently and violently the dykes opposed to it ; 
where the received morahty consists in the apparent respect for 
conventionalities and the law. To improve humanity, we must know it 
as it is, and remove every shred of rag or fragment of plaister which 
hides its foulness and dishonour; not coldly and unmoved, but 
compassionately, and so by degrees we may raise it from the 
littleness, the turpitude, the radical corruption of contemporary 
life to the true dignity of men, as rational and moral beings, full 
of a real rehgious faith of what the " present world " may be, 
instead of that sentimentality which is content to dream, with an 
undefined longing, of a better and another sphere. The great 
want of our age is *' faith," an intelligent faith, a faith in some 
system or some one that can be relied upon. If there is any lesson 
more emphatically taught than another by the history of man it is 
this, that faith of some sort, be it religious, political, or philosophical, 
is as necessary to his moral being as air to his physical frame — a 
faith shared by others, and forming a spiritual atmosphere. We 
have dried up the sources of faith alike in its divine and human 
expressions ; all the good things which are connected with our manner 
and civilization in this European world of ours have depended upon 

8 
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two principles — are, indeed, the result of both combined — the spirit 
of religion and the spirit of a gentleman. In losing one we have 
lost the other. As Burke said, ** It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage while it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice lost half its evil by losing 
all its grossness. The age of chivalry is gone : that of sophists, 
economists, and calculators h^s succeeded." In its place we have 
the new gospel that ** Force is the measure of truth, success the 
test of right, and personal interest the great law of action." 

Nature's remedy to carry out her law, that, however slowly, still 
unremittingly, the human spirit will struggle towards the Hght, is 
man's discontent ; so long as impediments are in the way of civiliza- 
tion, men are never really at ease, but are dissatisfied with them- 
selves, their condition, and their government, till a change takes 
place. Increase of trade is very well, but we want something else, 
something that will satisfy our love of beauty, our instincts for a 
more fit and pleasing form of social life and manners — the humani- 
zation of man in society, the need that the whole body of society 
should come to live with a life worthy ^o be called human, and 
corresponding to man's true aspirations and powers. Happiness is 
not to be had by drifting aimlessly down life's current, and being 
content t6 laugh with easy, careless cynicism at the world and its 
ways. Life is real, life should be earnest. To be enjoyed, we must 
have an aim, an object in life ; and to be happy, to enjoy life, the 
object must be one worthy the highest^ purest, best part of our 
nature — men's character so strong and true that they can be relied 
upon ; men that wear their lives out, not rust them out ; men who 
live to act, to produce what they consume. We want men to be men, 
and then good and true women, not mere dolls and playthings, will 
follow. This is certain, " The act of God, as the cause of men's cala- 
mities, is an error of judgment that no statesman should be guilty of." 

r 

We are our own fates. Our own deeds 

Are our doomsmen. Man's life was made not for men's creeds, 

But men's actions. 

LUCTLB. 
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^ Yet there's none so unhappy, but what he had been 
Just about to be happy, at sometime, I ween, 
And none so beguiled and defrauded by chance, 
But what, once in his life, some minute circumstanoa 
Would have fully sufficed to secure him the bliss, 
I Which, missing it then, he for ever must miss. — Ibid, 

We grumble and straggle, but are not true to our better nature. 
We blame our fate, but do not bend willingly to it ; we are too proud 
to stoop to conquer ; yet, it is true wisdom to know when to bend, 
as a great, grand pine tree is not broken by the storm if only 
it bows before it : we should do the same. There is the world, we 
are part of it ; whilst life is with us it should not be wasted. 

Behind him a past that was over for ever ; 

Before him a future devoid of endeavour 

And purpose. He felt a remorse for the one. 

Of the other a fear. What remained to be done ? 

Whither now should he turn ? Turn again, as before. 

To his old easy, careless existence of yore 

He could not. He felt that for better or worse 

A change had passed o'er him ; an angry remorse 

Of his own frantic failure and error had marr'd 

Such a refuge for ever. The future seera'd barr'd ,> 

By the corpse of a dead hope o'er which he must tread 

To attain it, 

LuciLE. 

Life — our enjoyment or misery depends agreat deal upon whether 
the grasping cupidity satirised by Horace and the satirists of 
every age has mastered us ; whether selfishness — for, after all, the 
love of money is rarely anything else — is the leading motive that 
stimulates our efforts in this world. As a rule, the most biting and 
bitter of the castigators of wealth are those who have signally failed 
in the pursuit of it. This may be one of the reasons why men go 
on just as eagerly with their money hunting, and just as scornfully 
dubbing as fools all who do not. There can be no doubt that the 
man who loves his money and hates to part with it, and is never happy 
but in adding to his store, deserves the sarcasms so freely heaped 
upon the poor fools who scrape money together and never enjoy it ; 
but of the two the niggard is preferable to the spendthrift — the 
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man who loves money for the comfort, luxury, ostentatious amd 
extravagant pleasure which to him seem the only things life is worth 
living for. There is no more vicious teaching for the young than 
that life is a kind of race for wealth, with which to support hahits 
of luxury and ostentation ; that money is only to be thought of as a 
means to enable them to plunge thoughtlessly into expensive habits ; 
that happiness in life consists in soaring into circles one or two 
rounds above them ; that life is a perpetual struggle to engage in 
ostentatious rivalries which will tax their utmost resources. This 
kind of life leads to the formation of bad habits and a circle of 
acquaintances but not of friends, and in too many households life 
is but a miserable struggle to keep up with the inconsiderate de- 
mands of those who know little of, and apparently care less for, 
the pain and the peril involved in it. The " money grub " is a different 
animal entirely ; his heart and soul and happiness consists in the 
accumulation of wealth for its own sake. He may at times see that 
the mere collection of wealth is but a poor business for a lifetime ; at 
times other ideas will come across his mind ; he may be disposed at 
times to indulge in a little pleasure, but once in the toils the struggle 
is useless — ^he is in a groove that shuts out all other interests ; tho 
one purpose of his life is to " make money." At first his desire 
was to get the money to carry out some object in life ; but in 
money making the man soon disappears in the machine. Absorbed 
in its accumulation, his life is a business routine essential to tho 
satisfactory filling up of his time, and the accumulation of money 
is a mere indication of the success and good management on which 
he prides himself ; but the Nemesis with him is, that absorbed with 
the one idea, he has cultivated no other interest, he has acquired no 
tastes, he has formed no habits in which his money can be of any 
great service to him. There are, of course, those too, who priding them- 
selves on their wealth, desire that the world should have evidence of 
it ; and they will buy an estate, set up a picture gallery, head sub- 
scription lists that they, or their wealth rather, may be talked about. 
Men must be got out of the idea that " making money *' is the end of 
existence ; the masses must learn that their welfare depends upon the 
<< creation," and not the dispersion of capital; all must understand that 
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happiness consists in moderate desires, wants easily satisfied. Their 
pride and self-respect must teach thei)a to earn more than they 
want, to be thrifty and economical so as to acquire not only enough 
for the maintenance of themselves and family, but put by a little to 
spare for the necessities of others, and prepare for that time when 
their power of earning will have passed by. Start your children in life 
with the desire to obtain a moderate competency, and you ensure 
them a calm, enlightened, honoured life, about as different from the 
grovelling of the mere money grub or the feverish turmoil and 
*' wretched shifts to maintain appearances" that half the world 
seem to be engaged in as concord is different from strife, and 
peace and happiness different from eternal worry and anxiety. 
To be happy, we need the power to earn the necessaries of life 
for ourselves and those dependent upon us ; there can be no 
happiness but in moderation, which implies the power of self- 
denial. Love and friendship may not be bought; they are two 
treasures as easily to be had by the peasant as the peer. Like the 
wonders of creation, from sky tp turf, these are open treasures to all 
alike that will appreciate them. The Creator is no monopolist, but 
quite the contrary. The sun shines the same on the rich and the poor, 
the bad and the good; whether v/e can enjoy the sunshine will depend 
upon ourselves. The enjoyment of Nature is a delight beyond price, 
as open to us as the air is for us to breathe ; if able to appreciate 
Nature's beauties, their perfection may be enjoyed by the pedestrian 
with a few pence in his pocket as thoroughly as by a Rothschild. 
With knapsack on shoulder, and leaving the train which has taken 
you to your starting-point for a day's ramble, where Nature is as fresh 
and unspoiled as though the smoky province of houses were not 
within a score of miles, what can be more enjoyable ? The air fresh and 
clear, the calm only disturbed by the birds flitting about you, singing 
their songs of joy ; a cottage here and there covered with ivy or 
roses, with a good stock of fruit trees and old-fashioned fl,owers in 
the garden ; the people at work in the fields, the old trying to help, 
and the children gleaning, picking daisies or flowers; hedges, 
grass, crops, or places brown with heather, brightening here 
and there into knolls of purple, the view is charming, and having 
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climbed the hill there is spre^ad below you a "wondrous prospect 
on every side, mile after mile of hedge and wood, and road and 
hamlet clear and sharp below ; the fresh breeze meets you, tho 
knapsack is unstrapped, keen appetite comes us the reward of toil, a 
sense of content and quiet thankfulness seasons the little feast. By 
and bye, as you trudge homeward, rifling the hedges of their honey- 
suckle striplings and the pink and white roses, the sunset, that 
** glory within glory," is revealed ; and the lark warbles his last even 
song and drops down to the dewy grass. The sun is gone, the clouds 
go grey, the flowers of God's summer-garden close. Life is felt 
to be a joyous thing, a gift worth having, worth enjoying, when at 
night, your head pillowed, before the closed eyes come the phantasms 
of the day, the moving clouds, the majesty of the hills, the sunlight 
through the forest roof, until upon these, too, like a vapour of 
autumn, descends the mist of sleep, gentle sleep. 

Life intolerable, why, because people with one thousand a year 
would like to spend two — yet there are an immense number who 
find life enjoyable with only £100 or d£150 a year. Happiness does 
not depend upon one's income. Poverty need not degenerate into 
ugliness or misery. Affection will brighten home with a rose bush 
planted here, a bunch of violets there, life sweetened with sympathy, 
so that industry and thrift are encouraged, and the one " home" made 
much more enjoyable with £100 a year than the other with £1000, 
if the £100 be blessed with a wife that is a real " help mate '* and the 
£1000 be cursed with one of that large and increasing class that only 
think of ** dress," and whose whole talk is of the " latest novelties," 
the new things they have got since they saw you last, and who 
value the same by their cost; home and wifely duties neglected, 
sacrificed to "dress'* and "visiting," never happy unless out, or 
entertaining at home. Marriage is one of the most important steps 
in a man or woman's life. The future of both will be so peaceful 
and joyful if perfect confidence exists in each heart ; so full of trouble 
and pain if deception be practised on either side, or any incompatibility 
of temper or disposition has from selfish reason or to gratify a 
passing passion been overlooked. To marry when you cannot 
freely love and respect is to commit an act of dishonesty and 
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injustice. Yet how few women really marry from love — ^how 
many because they are asked, and because their friends think 
the marriage is suitable. It is frightful punishment to lead a 
loveless life ; still more so, however, for man or woman to meet 
the right party when too late. One can understand the poor un- 
fortunates thinking, " Life is not worth living." Life then becomes 
a perpetual punishment. " Why were we ever bom ? " must be daily 
asked when too late. So it is with all wasted lives. Time, ghost- 
like, glides by us iavisible; unseen amid the glare and turmoil of 
the day ; but in the gloom and silence of the midnight hour he 
stands revealed,, and with one hand points mockingly to the wasted, 
marred past, and with the other towards the future ; he whispers 
in the lonely hour, into our ears, the startling, fateful word, 
" Eternity." Be as hardened as you may, possessed of an iron will, 
time will conquer. The misery of hypochondriasis, of remorse, will 
inevitably master you ; you will lose the zest of life, and feel ever on 
the brink of a precipice, to the unknown depths of which you will 
have one day to descend. Lead a true life ; begin the work of 
repentance, of reparation, at once ; get free from' your false position ; 
be honest and true to your higher nature ; strive once more to get a 
healthy turn of mind and body, a sure sign of which is a feeling of 
thankfulness that you exist, a freedom of morbid discontent, 
replaced by one of heartfelt thankfulness to the Author of all for 
your esListence, an inward consciousness that '* life is worth living." 
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IS LIFE WOETH LIVING? 

I hold that life is of all things most dear. 
The story of a life — not mine alone — 
A tale of human progress manifold : 
Let us then give praises for the cup of life. 

In considering this question, do not ask yourself if the balance of 
pain is in excess of the balance of pleasure in life, or vice versa ; 
whether anyone has been or is happy ; as it will not be denied by 
anyone, that life has been, in all ages, found worth living by 
many; but what I want you to believe is, that it ought to be 
found worth living by all. This question of life's worth has been 
an open one. The greatest intellects of the world in all ages have 
been inclined to doubt it. Life has been full of a profound terror, 
yet though it has crushed and appalled mankind, we can trace the 
belief that though life has meant so little to us, yet by some possi- 
bility it might have meant so much. That life could be made any- 
thing of, be of any moment to us, was considered ridiculous in a man 
of the world ; as a piece of worldliness, wicked in a man of God ; 
80 the emptiness of the things of this life, the incompleteness of even 
its highest pleasures, and their utter powerlessness to make us 
really happy, has been for nearly two thousand years a common 
phrase both with saints and sages. I belong to that portion of the 
modem school who are of the opinion with altered social conditions 
life might run on more smoothly, not for a soulless sensuality, or a 
more undisturbed ennui^ but by a greater earnestness of one and all 
to make the best of this world. We want a change from — 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death ! 

to the enthusiasm for the general good in the following lines of 
George Eliot : 
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Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again, 
In lives made better by their presence. So 
To live is Heaven I 

But frankly, take life as it is — life, I mean, regarded by itself — life 
on this earth, without a thought of the hereafter, your life, my life, 
human life in general, considered under its purely earthly aspects 
and relationships ; let us look at it as a whole, and admit it is 
not all darkness ; it has its crimson dawns, its rosy sunsets, It is 
not all clouds, it is not all winter ; but it has its summer days in 
which " it is a luxury to breathe the breath of life." 

I am quite opposed to those who argue, " Life is not worth living," 
unless we have the belief that it will last for ever ; and in deciding 
this question each one for himself, I would have you ask yourself 
candidly and honestly, what influence upon your actions, what effect 
upon your happiness, this idea of eternal life has upon you daily. 
Does the thought of *' a future life " really bias your acts towards good 
or evil ? Does it diffuse around you a feeling of happy contentment, 
and eaable you to bear resignedly the ills that flesh is heir ^ to ? 
'^ Life," in the popular sense, is merely an abstract name for a vast 
mass of concrete experiences and their appropriate emotions, each 
of which experiences is meanwhile of variable emotional value. Each 
individual has a standard by which he values his life ; it will be 
different at twenty to what it is at forty ; in fact, our idea of the value 
of life varies daily, often hourly. To say that life is not worth living, 
or will not be lived morally by a disbeliever in immortality, is disproved 
by daily experience. Watch the busy eagerness of countless millions 
who, whatever they profess, never in reality give themselves either 
a theological or scientific reason for anything, but who are content 
to live on by the reason of the hour, the home, and the heart. Whilst 
the government of the world was a mystery, the future had to be relied 
upon as a place where the seeming anomalies here would be rectified ; but 
with every increase of knowledge, every advance in social wellbeing, 
and the keener the sympathy of the individual with the experiences 
of the fellow-being his conduct affects, the less will be the need 
of transcendental hopes and fears. Life must be made of more 
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vilue in the eyes of man; a hopeful, healthy, happy, earthly 
life must be held out to mankind, who must be taught to see that 
tjie selfish libertine, the brutal tyrant, the sneaking, lying, cheating 
knave, the hypocrite, does not escape God's eye, but that He 
minutely sees, and in His way punishes all offenders, and that an 
evil life is productive of personal woe to the offender. The new 
philosophy gives us wills and duties, rewards and punishments 
whilst alive ; it demonstrates clearly there is no evading the claims 
of virtue ; it proves that " virtue bears its own reward, vice its own 
punishment." As we benefit by the industry, thrift, and morality 
of those that have preceded us, so likewise the new philosophy 
appeals to our reason that we in our turn owe it to our fellow- 
men and children to perform our part in leaving the legacy im- 
proved, but above all it appeals to our common sense, and proves to 
us not only that we ought to do our duty ; but that it is worth 
our while to do so. The law of evolution, of progressive human 
conduct, of rising above the temptations of the lower part of our 
nature, of being above the meaner motives, and of regulating our 
actions in accordance with the highest aims, will alone make 
life worth living. It is a system that strengthens the morally strong 
as well as supports the morally weak ; it is based on the belief 
that no man living is so bad but that his condition may be 
ameliorated ; briefly, it asks for a conduct of life that aims at the 
permanent protection and the progressive amelioration of humanity. 
Life is worth living. Life has a value to all of us from this point 
of view, even to those who cannot believe in the immortality of the 
soul, except aS in the permanent existence of all that is, only in 
other forms. A life of duty built upon moral laws has been lived in 
all ages, and can be lived without the aid of theological creeds. 
Plainly speaking, such moral lives, lives of exalted aim, animated 
by duty, are the real religious lives — ^lives lived Or that are tried to 
be lived in accordance with God's laws and wishes, without the 
belief in, or desire for, immortality — content with the aims and hopes, 
the successes and joys this world affords — and able to live thankfully 
their allotted span, without feeling life painful, or simply endurable, 
but feeling life to be desirable and valuable, and thankful of having 
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tlieir sliare of conscious existence ; — capable of energy and Virtue, and 
of forwarding the march of superhuman forces, feeling the value of a 
moral life, as they escape thereby much of social friction ; knowing 
from their care and moderation, that not only will their lives be 
happier and longer, but their children healthier, and their possessions 
more secure, with their well-balanced healthy minds and healthy 
bodies. Spite of its short duration, there are abundant incentives 
to keep our lives, to enjoy our lives, in the self-denying, self-bestow- 
ing, self-amusing efforts, on behalf of our parents or children, or 
those that will follow us. There is no greater happiness than to 
feel our character is such, that hour by hour our conduct has an 
influence for good, and will benefit the future of others dependent 
upon, or having faith in us. There is a calm blessedness in con- 
templating the beneficial actions our pure aims and sympathy 
with our fellow-men have upon their lives. ** A man's deeds are 
the touchstone of his greatness or littleness." 
Life is very enjoyable in the early spring — 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and rosea, 

when the first heralds of the returning youth of the year meets us 
from all sides in the guise of odours — ^not yet those of flowers, but 
the more ethereal, if less sweet, scents of bud and grass, and even 
pure earth moistened with the waters of heaven — those months 
so glorious to us because of the return of the sunshine we have 
not had for some time ; April with its sudden showers that turn 
every twig into a jewelled sceptre, every branch glistening as if 
covered with diamonds ; the month when the birds pour their 
thrilling music from every bush and shrub and tree ; the month 
when Nature has sown every bank and hedgerow with many- 
coloured wild flowers, and, lavish of her sweets, her beauties, her 
melodies, has, in the joy of her perennial youth, shared them freely 
with her lovers. 

How very beautiful the world is, when the mind is at peace, and 
can appreciate a glorious evening in July or August ! What a 
luxury it is to walk along the beach, the sun setting in the 
distance, and the eyes fixed upon the sea, near the little coves with 
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jutting headlands, the tint upon their slopes looking yellow beside the 
clear emerald of the soa beyond the stony beach — ^in the distance 
there where the waves ride white-plumed in from the far-off blue ! 
The pleasure is intense after a walk out among the great loose 
stones of the beach, to seat oneself upon a huge boulder under 
some towering cliff, and gaze out to sea in a long, rapt gaze, 
watching everything around, determined to enjoy thoroughly what 
one sees, and not let the thoughts go farther as yet ; watching the 
sea, so beautiful as the foam splashes on its shining green, whilst 
further out the scattered rocks rise from the blue into which these 
shifting shades of green blend so beautifully, and you hear the 
billows break over them so softly, covering them with a high canopy 
of spray, which, dissolving instantly, like mist before the sun, 
leaves them decked with fairy waterfalls. It is great pleasure to 
sit a^d watch the sea, lisLing to the mumur4 roU of 
the waves upon the beach, a sweet, dreamy music — that 
rhythmical undertone of the murmuring waves. Ah ! if we would 
but use our eyes, scenes daily would remind us that Nature is God's 
handiwork ; and the more we appreciate Nature in her full and 
rich perfection, the more comfort there will be for the soul in 
having faith in Him who made it. 

That a feeling of discontent or dissatisfaction is general no one 
can doubt, and is due to an instinctive feeling that our position is 
not that to which wo are entitled. Life is borne, but not enjoyed ; 
few of us are thankful for it. What is man ? Is there anything 
God-like in his natm^e ? Does the past justify him in assuming 
that his future may be higher and better than he is at present ? 
We know what he is — is it possible to say what he shall be, or may 
be? — ^are our powers "cribbed, cabined and confined?" — or have 
we the power, by thoughtful arrangement and steady application, to 
develop the latent powers within us ? Think over what men have 
done, consider your own daily life, exercise your* imagination and 
reason, and you will see that the working of the human brain is 
sufficiently wonderful to make you believe that, as man, you have 
some small share in the nature of the Omniscient Creator. The 
healthy will of a well-balanced brain refuses to listen to anything 
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like coercion ; it claims the right and power to will and act for itself ; 
and the " conscience," that ** inward monitor" within us, warns us to 
avoid that which is evil and cleave to that which is good ; and if 
we hut trace the effect to its cause, we should find that, accord- 
ing to whether we choose to he obedient or disobedient, so are 
we rewarded or punished. Every man is dissatisfied with the 
present, and hopes and strives for a better state of things in the 
future. Men feel instinctively that <* evil " ought not to have the 
mastery, but that man should be master of evil, and only yield to 
good ; the higher and better part of his nature rising supreme within 
him ; and for life, for the power to think, imagine, and feel, for the 
liberty to act, to choose the good or the evil, for being a responsible 
being, instead of a mere automaton, a creature of instinct, he, by 
an imperative instinct within him, feels compelled to bow down 
before the Great Creator of all, not in fear but worship, and from a 
feeling of loving thankfulness. The more we think of life, the 
greater must be our reverence for the "Great Unknown." The 
people want more Hope. It is' a splendid tonic ; there is no medi- 
cine like hope. The sick generally have a mind diseased, and hope 
is the Yery elixir vita, more potent than all the drugs in thepharma- 
copceia. When the fever has nearly crushed all life out of us, a 
cheerful, bright view of life put before us, or a friend calling in 
who makes us laugh, will help us to struggle up again out of the 
dark valley. We must think more of the sunny side of life — 

As, although in the season of rainstorms and showers 

The tree may strike deeper its roots, 
It needs the warm brightness of sunshiny hours 

To ripen the blossoms and fruits. 

Life will be very different once we get the people to realize as an 
indisputable truth that there is never anything wrong, but what has 
been done by ourselves or others ; and that the wrong remains so 
long only as we refuse to put it right. With such a thought to 
guide us, the future would cease to be dark. We should anticipate 
its difficulties, but never think of its perils. The only doubt a man 
should feel, is whether he is doing what is right, and trjring to the 
utmost of his power to repair wrong ; and never to do that at one 
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time, which in another he will look back upon with loathing ; 
and so patiently but persistently struggle out of the fetters of 
humanity into the freedom and liberty of being a son of God, patiently 
and contentedly doing the work before him, with the divine insight 
to perceive that in every lowliest lesson of a life the soul expands and 
grows alive, and all are drawn nearer unto God. Do not be misled 
by those who argue that because " the larks do not make their own 
singing therefore mortals do not make their own sighing." We do, 
and must make great eflforts to let in a joy that will slay the grief- 
monster. Exercise your power of thought, and you will soon 
realize that the suJQTering which puzzles so many of us often 
leads to valued good, and when properly understood you will 
find that suffering exists for reasons of the highest, purest, and 
kindest import, such as when understood must be absolutely satis- 
factory to the sufferers themselves. Man has the power to discover 
causes and to remove the ills that flesh is heir to. It is a grand birth- 
right, this power, this free will. The history of the discovery of the 
methods for the prevention of pain in surgical opciations should be 
studied by all those who doubt man's power to alleviate and remove 
the pains of life — ^the use of nitrous oxide gas, of sulphuric ether, and 
of chloroform as an anaesthetic — ^that is, a means Ly which copiplete 
insensibility may be safely produced and so long maintained that 
a surgical operation, of whatever severity and however prolonged, 
may be absolutely painless. What an immense boon to the world was 
conferred by the observation, experience, and energy of Long, Max- 
well, Murton, and Jackson — operative surgery, that was so agonis- 
ing, to become so painless. For escape from the pains of childbirth, 
honour and gratitude are due to Sir James Simpson. No energy 
or knowledge or power of language less than his could have overcome 
our fears that the insensibility which was proved to be harmless in 
surgical operations and their consequences, should be often fatal or 
very mischievous in parturition. And to these fears were added a 
crowd of pious protests, raised for the most part by religious men 
against so gross an interference as this seemed to their theological 
views of the ordained course of human nature. We have been told 
so long that sufiiering is a punishment for sin,^ that we must su&'er 
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in patience for the sins of others ; and the n^isery around us 
is so general, so customary, deemed so inevitable, that, though 
it excites our horror and wonder that the good God can allow 
it, we make no strenuous efforts to remove the same; because 
we have not the right view of life within us to keep ah've that hope 
which excites intense desire, nor desire enough to encourage hope. 
The inisery is put up with just as we now put up with typhoid 
fever ^ and seasickness, with local floods and draughts, with the 
waste of health and wealth in the pollution of rivers, with hideous 
noises and foul smells, and many other miseries all removable or 
remediable ; and our successors when they have remedied or pre- 
vented them, will look back on them with horror, and on us with 
wonder and contempt for what they will call our idleness or blind- 
ness or indifference to suffering. Once men grasp the right idea, 
we should have a different world ; men's acts will be the 
outcome of a real living faith and belief, and their lives be 
as simple and earnest as they are now the opposite. Now all 
is profession ; then, they would act from the conviction which 
a truth beheld must carry with itself ; their dif&culty and confusion 
would begin to clear away once they set out on the right path ; 
their consciousness of life would be very different ; they would 
perceive all the loveliness there is about them, and experience 
a great delight therein ; their power of understanding things and of 
steering their bark thi'ough the waves of life would be very different, 
filled with hope and courage, love to their kind, and an infinite 
power of forgiveness and sympathy with all whilst the process of 
rectification was in progress. This enlightenment and redemption 
would give a heart to life,, opening out to all men a heaven in this 
world within and beyond us, and delivering us from all that now is 
80 despicable and unlovely. This is no dream, but may be sober 
reality ; once get mankind to cherish hopes of a glorious conscious 
being, of the latent powers within himself that, properly developed, 
will make him a superior and better being than the imagination of 
the most daring has ever conceived, the glory of acting in absolute 
harmony and unity with the Creator, and therefore with his neigh- 
bour. As Paul was led out of the miseries of the first, so can man 
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only be led out of the miseries bf the nineteenth century by obedience 
to any and every law of personal duty ; by striving to learn God's 
wishes, and earnestly and reverently obeying them. 

Fortune is not often adverse (never, in my opinion) to those who 
have the courage to battle in earnest with it, with that steady per- 
sistence and resignation, born of the faith that if the seed be sown 
in due season, in the right soil, the fruit will come, so they labour 
on earnestly, and contentedly wait. The times may be bad, but it 
is always darkest before dawn. Have patience ! ** The goddess of 
prosperity hastens voluntarily to inhabit the mansion of that brave 
man who lives contented, dispatches his business, knows the 
difference of actions, is able to bear misfortunes, and is firm in 
friendship. Smile not at the legend as vain, that once in holy hands 
a worthless stone became a heap of silver. Let thy alchemist be 
Contentment, and stone or ore shall be equal to thee. The infant, 
with heart untroubled by avarice, fills its little hand with sand, and 
knows not that silver has more worth. A small coin makes the 
beggar rich, but F^rldoun was not satisfied with a kingdom." I am 
well aware that at present the prospects of happiness are so vague, 
the difficulties in our path so great, that to many the present seems 
to be an age when life seems hardly worth living unless pursued at 
a rate of pressure that practically kills all desire for an enjoyment of 
life. This must be so, whilst competition is the life of trade. Our 
system is based on selfishness, and it is injurious to all ; but it 
is not obligatory by any law, moral or divine. Man can change 
it, when man sees fit to do so ; meanwhile, we must be content 
to grin and bear the ills mortals are heir to, until we see the 
madness of deferring changing everything to a system that is intelli- 
gently framed and planned for the general good of society, and 
uproot the gnarled and distorted growth that now exists. Why, if 
remediable, has this unsatisfactory state of things lasted so long ? 
Well we know the old adage, ** What is everybody's business is 
nobody's ; " and it must not be forgotten how thought has teen 
suppressed by the religious bodies. The faithful, being assured in their 
own minds they possess the one thing needful for the future, have 
been lax in matters of every-day details ; it has been considered a 
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reproach to be thinking too earnestly of the things of this world ; 
if unsuccessful, through neglecting opportunities, despising thrift, 
industry, and other qualities essential to commercial success, 
they have been content with the thought that their time will 
come in the next world ; and have consoled themselves, when the 
heterodox have reaped wealth and its concomitants, with the 
belief that they are permitted to have their good things in this 
world because they can have nothing in the next. Man has 
never seriously thought about ** Life." If the subject has en- 
tered his thoughts at all, he has been content to dismiss it, with 
the idea that it is an incomprehensible subject. He is unhappy, 
things here seem all awry somehow, but he has got it into his 
head, with Pope, that **Man never is, but always to be, blest." 
This view of life must be reversed. Men must realize that '^ he 
that plants thorns will not gather roses." What a drawback to 
the enjoyment of life is imperfect sight, and the thought of being 
blind makes us shudder ; yet in " Eyesight, Good and Bad " (by 
Mr. R. B. Carter) it is stated that '^ the causes of infantile blindness 
are more frequently to be found in carelessness and ignorance 
than in all possible injuries and diseases put together ; and the 
carelessness and ignorance are displayed most frequently in the 
neglect of proper precautions about light, cleanliness, and tempera- 
ture." Men require to be t^old the "causes of their suffering," 
why " life is not worth living ; " to comprehend, that to reap they 
must wisely sow ; for the rain, in whose nature there is no parti- 
ality, produces tulips in the garden, but only weeds in a barren 
soil. The instinctive spirit should feed and supply the spirit of 
humanity, as the oil feeds and supplies the flame in a lamp. 

From earliest dawn till setting sun 

Each living soul might tend to self-advance, 

Beflecting thus : My foot, firm planted on the earth| 

Should make me think, " Am I 

^Advancing on my road to heaven ? " — ChineUt 
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Will depend upon the views of life taught in the present, not 
only theologically but socially ; the power, in fact, of truth to 
arrest the growth of theories fundamentally hostile to individuahty, 
self-help, morality. 

The life of the future will depend much on man recognising in 
Nature more than he has hitherto done ; that it is, in fact, the only 
way to put an end to the strife which theologians have waged with 
science, more or less continuously. Wherever viewed as the appear- 
ance of the spiritual, Nature becomes intelligible, its mysterious 
capacity to move us receives its explanation ; the powers of the soul 
find in it a fitting sphere for their exercise, and prove their claim to 
be its best interpreter, the laws of Nature, or that physical and mate- 
rial nature which we know, being recognized as but an intimation 
of a ** higher nature " which is more than it ; through the created, 
we are led to, and see, the Creator. And we cease to regard that 
appearance of deadness in the universe which makes us say " dead 
matter ** in comparison with the organic world which seems so 
distinctively endowed with life, and see that Nature is universally 
living, that universal Nature is the seat of life. Although the study of 
Nature gives us a more correct knowledge of man, makes us lower 
our estimate of man's present state of perfection, by so much as our 
thoughts of that which surrounds him is elevated ; yet it also gives 
us higher hopes of his future. To deny that his life is wanting, is 
to bind him down to the cruel present ; to affirm it, is to rise in 
belief, in hope, in energy. What he now is, ceases to be a standard 
by which his hopes should be bounded, or his circumstances judged. 
Man at present is spiritually dead ; he does not live up to the *' higher 
life," but is bound down to the lower. To quote the words which 
Cicero puts into the mouth of Africanus : " Yea, they live who have 
fled from the bonds of the body as from a dungeon ; but your life, 
as it is called, is death." That the prosoui in not the true hfe of 
man is evidenced by the fact that in all times and in all places men 
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ha\e looked forward to a different and better state of being. Under 
various forms the idea has been ever present to their thought and 
to their hope : it is emphatioally present to our own ; and the time 
is ripe for the '* higher life,*' man acting in harmony with Nature, and 
led by the study of Nature to Nature's God, thereby causing a 
'' moral" change, the deliverance from corruption, causing a complete 
change in our mode of existence — the life of man, instead of the life 
of beasts; when man will aspire for, and strive after the ''higher 
life," so that when we survey human haunt and habitation it wiU 
not reveal the spectacle, as Sir Frederick Leighton now says it does, 
of the whole current of human life setting resolutely in a 
direction opposed to artistic production ; no love of beauty, no 
sense of the outward dignity of things, and, as a corollary, no 
dignity, no comeliness, for the most part, in their outward aspect. 
We have struggled onward and preserved ourselves from the tyranny 
of kings, till we enjoy abundance of political liberty and of trade ; 
but our instinct for beauty has been starved ; and with the masses 
the instinct for intellect and knowledge has been starved ; we have 
not trained them to desire what is fit and pleasing in social life. 
What is needed is Vie removal of all such caste and class dis- 
tinctions as prevent in any way the better portion of each from 
merging into the one above it. An unnatural inequality is as bad for 
society as the attempt legally or otherwise at equality — that is, equality 
as understood by the masses. We want it understood that every man 
is the equal of any other man, in proportion with his progress in 
conduct, his growth in intellect and knowledge, and his near 
approach to the best men in appreciating beauty and art, and his 
manners. Our present system materializes the upper class, vulgarizes 
the middle class, brutalizes the lower class. Why is this ? Becc^use 
statesmen lose themselves in the petty bustle and schemes of the 
moment, instead of bethinking themselves what that secret of the 
community's life really is, and of the life of the future ; that it is civili- 
zation, and civilization made pervasive and general. The higher 
life of the community and its needs will not be secured by " local 
option," being able to marry the sister of a deceased wife, having the 
burial service of one's own sect read over our bodies, &c. — these are 
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all palliatives ; we want real remedies. We want statesmen to be 
striving for a higher civDization, each party not anxious for a 
numerical victory, but of having succeeded in doing more for the 
people they are governing than had been done before. 

Co-operation, which substitutes evolution for revoltition, should be 
welcomed by all as the means to secure competency for labour. By 
co-operation working men can acquire ^capital without ^having any, 
to save without diminishing any comfort, to grow rich by the 
accumulation of savings which they have never put by, through in- 
tercepting profits by economy in distribution. It is a grand idea, as 
meditatiag self-employment by associative gains ; co-operatives do not 
complain of employers who they think treat them unfairly, nor enter 
into defiant negotiations, nor make abject supplication for increase 
of wages ; they take steps to supersede unpleasant employers. With 
steam transit ready for every man*s service, with the boundless and 
fruitful fields of Australia, America, and Canada open to them, the 
policy of self-protection is to withdraw from those employers and 
places with whom or where no profitable business can be done. Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake (" A Stranger in America," Nineteenth Century, July 
1880) writes : " I learned in America two things never before apparent 
to me, and to which I never heard a reference at home. First, that the 
dispersion of unrequited workmen in Europe should be a primary prin- 
ciple of popular amelioration, which would compel greater changes in 
the quality of freedom and industrial equity than all the speculations of 
philosophers, or the measures of contending politicians. Secondly, 
that the child of every poor man should be educated for an emigrant, 
and trained and imbued with a knowledge of unknown countries, and 
inspired with the spirit of adventure therein ; and that all education 
is half worthless, is mere mockery of the poor child's future, which 
does not train him in physical strength, in the art of ' fighting 
the wilderness,* and such mechanical knowledge as shall conduce 
to success therein. I am for workmen being given whatever 
education gentlemen have, but including in it such instruction as 
shall make a youth so much of a carpenter and a farmer that be 
shall know how to clear ground, put up a log-house, and understand 
land, crops, and the management of live stock. Without this 
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knowledge, a mechanic, or clerk, or even an M.A. of Oxford, is 
more helpless than a common farm labourer who cannot spell the 
name of the poorhouse which sent him out. We have in Euro^"* 
surplus population. Elsewhere lie rich and surplus acres. The 
new need of progress is to transfer overcrowding workmen to the 
unoccupied prairies. Parents shrink from the idea of their sons 
having to leave their own country ; but they have to do this when 
they become soldiers — the hateful agents of empires lately carrying 
desolation and death among people as honest as themselves but- 
more unfortunate. Half the courage which led young men to 
perish at Isandula, or on the rocks of Afghanistan, would turn 
into a paradise the wildest wilderness in the world, of which they 
would become the proprietors. While honest men are doomed to 
linger anywhere in poverty and precariousness, this world is not fit 
for a gentleman to live in. Dives may have his purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day. I, for one, pray that the 
race of Dives may increase ; but what I wish also is, that never 
more shall a Lazarus be found at his gate.*' 

The most dangerous teachers the masses have are those who 
represent the richer class as a kind of vampire that sucks the 
blood of the poorer — ^that dangerous notion which forms the basis, 
and underlies every form of Socialism and Communism, notions 
fostered less by the ignorance of the self-educated than by the 
enthusiastic dogmatism of a few curiously philanthropic minds, 
highly cultured, but eccentric — ^who discern existing evils, and too 
readily believe their own crotchets can effect the cure. Many of 
these theorists would repel the vehement assertion of Proudhon, 
that "property is theft,'* yet, however good the intention 
may be, however vague the notion may be put forth, there is the 
intimation that private property beyond a certain point is inimical and 
wrong implied in all the schemes that insist upon the right of the 
unskilful and thriftless to share the property of their more skilful 
and thrifty brethren. I see no hope of a better future until the 
rights of private property are sacred, not by the protection of law, 
but from a belief in the minds of the people that the man who earns 
and saves what he can, has as much a right to it as he has the 
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right to breathe, to he in health, to bevii'tuons. It seems incredible 
that educated men like Mr. Euskin, in their zeal to stigmatize 
interest of money, can go so far as to give it as their opinion that 
a loan of £100 is completely and justly repaid by 20 instalments of £5 
each at any distance of time. So positive is Mr. Buskin of his 
views being right that he boldly asserts that time makes no differ- 
ence : that £5 in present money is not m^re valuable than £5 to he 
paid ten years heme ! Wha1; difference is there between Proudhon, 
who asserts that property is theft, those agitators who claim for 
tenants the right to pay what rent they think fair, or "not any,'* 
as* 'rent" is only another name for interest upon money that has 
been spent in the purchase of land, or in building of a house ; and 
Mr. Euskin, who calls interest a jfraud and immorahty ? Under the 
pretence of morality and benevolence, these men do a vast amount of 
mischief in stigmatizing as immoral a bargain made between two 
men who know their own wants and the value of the article they are 
borrowing. To say the action of borrowing is not a voluntary one is 
begging the question ; the great bulk of borrowing is by merchants 
and tradesmen who know the value of the loan ; men who would scorn 
to receive the loan as a charity ; men who wish to pay the banker his 
just equivalent. For these dreamers to insist that the borrower ought 
not to pay for the benefit received is an offence not only to the 
lender, the banker whose trade it thus wantonly and recklessly insults, 
but also to the borrower, the merchants and traders, whose applica- 
tion it strives, as do all these philanthropic schemes, to turn into the 
plea of a distressed unfortunate entitled to relief from the more fortu- 
nate. The only excuse for such opinions is that the authors of them 
entirely lose sight of the world as it is — the enormous amount 
of borrowing that goes on to-day — ^the value of being able to 
borrow at so low a rate of interest. A man has a pressing need of 
£500 and has a house worth £1000, but the money will not be 
wanted for long, so by a mortgage or by depositing the lease as 
collateral security, he is able to borrow the £500 and pays interest 
until he can return the loan ; even in the extreme case of the 
mortgagee foreclosing he is only at last forced to lose what, without 
the aid of money-lenders, he would have been compelled to have 
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done at first. But the bulk of borrowing in our times is upon bills 
of exchange ; which represent a debt due by A to B, but nofc 
payable till a future date, but B wants the money ; so he goes to 
C, who advances him the sum at once, less the interest according 
to the value of the money at the time, for handing B the money 
at once, and C waiting instead of B until the time when A 
has agreed to pay the debt. Such transactions are an enormous 
facility to exchange, and it is by exchange that human possessions 
are economized and turned to service. Life would be simply 
impossible in our time without this facility of exchange ; it benefits 
not only lenders and borrowers, but all consumers, as by its aid the 
supplying action of the distributing class is mainly upheld, and so 
what is useless or in excess at one place, is transferred to another 
where it is of vast, nay, vital importance. By means of bankers, and, 
in fact, all lenders, time is saved ; and time is a most precious element 
in civilized countries with immense populations densely packed 
together, so many mouths to be fed and backs to be clothed. To 
say interest is unjust, to forbid it as immoral, is to forbid all such 
transactions, for without the prospect of interest the greater num- 
ber would not save ; loans would be impossible ; whilst to suppose such 
loans as are daily needed are to be treated as matters of charity, 
upon the plea that any man wanting money has a right to the 
use of it firom another who has it, is simply ludicrous. 

Unfortunately, the judgment of mankind does not always run 
parallel with facts. They lack that nicely-balanced mind requisite 
to perceive that it is not by surrounding people with comforts 
that poverty can be ultimately suppressed— rthat with those who 
are poor now, the majority would soon be poor again — ^that there 
are so many who, let their means be what they may, will never 
have quite enough. It is the nature, not the means of individuals 
that wants altering. We want the people to understand that m^ney 
has not the power of conferring happiness, and certainly cannot 
drive away sorrow ; that work is not a curse but a blessing ; that 
the happiest man is he who, being above the troubles which money 
brings, has his hands the fullest of work ; that money should only 
be regarded as a shield against want, as a rampart under the 
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protection of which you may caarry on the battle of life ; that the 
rural labourer who sits on the road-side with his bread and cheese 
and an onion has as much enjoyment out of it as any Lucullus ; nay, 
more, for his means will not let him over-eat himself, which Lucullus 
does. The ploughman's power to eat may be envied, but not the 
epicure's fastidious appreciative skill of palate. 

We want for the life of the future greater contentment of life, 
more earnestness of purpose, more correct ideas of what happiness 
is, a return to more simple forms of life, lives led in accordance with 
the laws of Nature. We want a greater equalization of labour and 
material comforts ; but to secure this it must not be asked that the 
rich shall give up their property to the poor, but that the poor shall 
be trained so as to avail themselves of every opportunity to create 
new wealth for themselves. For this is needed a more perfect organ- 
ization of society ; not for the equalising of all its members, which 
means reducing the best to the level of the worst; reducing the 
strength of society as of a chain, to the strength of its weakest 
part ; but for the utmost development of the power of each and every 
individual ; strenuous eflforts collectively to pacify the dissatisfied 
section of society by showing them kindly and sympathetically how 
to remove themselves, by their own efforts, above the miseries caused 
by their own want of continuous efforfc and the thrifty use of what 
their labour brings them. 

It is impossible to realise what the result would be, how 
rapid the progress, if the young were taught so as to comprehend 
that ^* little faults and little vices" are like snow-flakes, they may be 
soft and smaU, but they heap up insidiously till they choke the road 
of life. And the young must be made to understand that education 
does not end with school, but only begins there ; the foundation 
should be laid there, but the superstructure must be reared bit 
by bit in the world, where to ** be ready " for opportunities is so 
essential to success, and where prudence is the best safeguard 
against the whip of that sharp schoolmaster ** Experience." The 
journey of life must be begun with the belief that as the body is 
to the soul of man, so is the ** Unity of God and Nature" — the 
whole, in substance, one. 
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All are bat parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

But looks through Nature up to Nature's GK>d. — Fopb. 

The existence of an Inscrutable power not accepted as a matter 
of faith bat of positive knowledge, the" necessary outcome of our 
intelligence ; the consciousness of an underlying reality behind all 
phenomena felt to be logically indestructible ; with such a belief men 
would realise the living God in their daily avocations, and feel 
*' never alone, when alone," but in communion with one that 
inspires them with a tenacity of purpose that spurns all difficulties, 
resolved to keep to the straight road, and push always with all their 
heart and soul upwards and onwards ; with a firm conviction that 
no earnest attempt or eflfort at good is ever " wholly lost." ** Life is 
a flower that withers. Love is a breath that fails, but the sculptured 
marble, the chanted ode, the deathless deed, live on, and are im- 
mortal.'' We want men 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Look forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, daily self surpast. — Wordsworth. 

Latterly we have got into the habit of putting the cart before the 
horse ; forgetting, that as human nature is constituted, it is better 
for the public to seek their knowledge and make their way under 
some degree of difficulty, as people not only appreciate what is 
difficult of attainment ; but there is more likelihood when thus 
obtained, of their making the best use of it. Unfortunately, the idea 
that Government is an earthly Providence is extending ; whereas, 
the best Government is that which leaves the people alone, and the 
best teachers those that train society to take care of itself. If success 
does not come, remember the happiness is in the effort. There is no 
greater pleasure in this life than to be fully occupied ; no man more 
to be envied than the patriotic statesman who can barely steal 
minutes enough for sleep, who feels that the welfare of many has 
been entrusted to him ; that the world looks on and approves ; that 
some good is always being done to others ; that above all, he has 
most at heart the good of his country. Work, hard work alone 
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gives a feeling of self-contentment, which^begets, creates happiness. 
Books are very enjoyable, but only to console us when not at work. 
They are, so to speak, a remedy for sorrow, rather than a source of 
joy. Like the comforts of life, they would cease to be what they are 
to us if they became matters of course. A boy enjoys a pudding if 
he only has it occasionally. The same enjoyment is a book in the 
hours of his leisure to a busy man ; but books always, like daily 
pudding, would lose their attractiveness, be simple daily bread to us, 
which will or not be sweet as it shall or shall not have been earned. 
There is no hope for mankind until there is greater horror of depend- 
ence on others, whether it be the dependence on philanthropic effort, 
the aid of leading individuals in a parish where any project is wanted 
to ameliorate the condition of the working classes, or state aid, how- 
ever disguised. Self-help is the only source to be rehed upon, in- 
dependent self-help, the people to be equal to the need of their 
class, and to organize a state of things in which it shall be impos- 
sible for honest men to be idle or ignorant, depraved or gross, in 
which liberty shall be tutelage, and self-help supersede patronage 
and political paternalism. The essential point is to open the people's 
eyes to the value of their own improvement, and let them perceive 
this ; we may rely upon the steady, dogged, unsubduable instinct of 
self-sufficiency in them, and need not despair of their going forward 
alone. Man's curse has been his well-wishing friend, those good- 
natured individuals who think man requires the propelling force of 
private philanthropy and state aid, whereas the effort should have 
been directed by all good men to make him a self-acting machine, to 
set him going and keep him on the path of progress. To say it is 
impossible, is absurd ; the only force needed for man's regeneration 
is the force of self-development, and as Mr. Thornton justly remarks : 
'< The rule respecting the adaptation of supply to demand holds good 
in morals as in economics, to this extent, at least, that when an 
object which large bodies of men have greatly at heart cannot be 
accomplished without the presence of certain virtues, those virtues 
will generally be forthcoming."/ 

Self-discipline is a force that may be acquired. Education properly 
administered will improve and elevate the character; the instilling 
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correct views of duty will lead to the gradual cultivation of affec- 
tionate regard for the welfare of others, and raise the morals of the 
people by curbing that predatory propensity to selfishness which 
lies at the root of our present imperfect social system ; a more correct 
perception and knowledge of the world as it is, and " why it is 
as it is," will lead men to look at the government of the universe in 
a very different spirit ; and the instinct of religion and worship being 
more active, and working in conjunction with the intellect, will be an 
immense power in raising man's views to a higher level ; and in 
time we may hope that the dream of an associated humanity may 
be realized at last. As M. Kaufmann remarks : ''It may be after 
a long era of palliatives and tardy concessions, alternating with 
occasional repressive measures in the course of social politics ; but 
sooner or later that sopial transformation will be effected which 
shall change the conflict of classes struggling for opposite interests, 
into a friendly rivalry in the pursuit of a common good for all. 
The social evolution, as distinguished from revolution, which we 
look forward to, may possibly appear to some of our readers like 
another Utopia, as perfiaps the picture of our present state of 
society, with its free institutions, would have appeared Utopian to 
those who have lived in a previous historical era. Vast strides of 
progress seem impossible, and can only be realized by those who 
follow steadily the evolutionary process of society, and can see in 
the past conquest of mind over brutal force, the promise of still 
greater moral victories, over material obstacles in the future. As 
the idea of a free State granting full liberty to all individuals with- 
out allowing the violation of rights of any one in particular must 
have been incomprehensible to any mediaeval mind, limited by 
feudal misconceptions, so a perfectly free organization of all social 
units throughout the civilized world, without endangering the 
interests of individuals or the progress of society, without lessening 
the efforts of some, or imposing unjustly heavy burdens upon 
others, may seem' impossible to many men. But we who believe in 
the unbounded potentialities of human nature, guided by a higher 
hand into yet unknown paths of virtue and happiness, believe 
also in the gradual workiug of those internal forces and tendencies 
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which transform hnman institutions, and which gam strength with 
every new generation, adding its own inherited and acquired 
qualities of mind and heart to the common fund of progressive 
humanity." 

We hear of ** Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," but the ten- 
dency of modem thought and action is to overlook the rever- 
ence due to the individual soul, and to invert the natural or 
Divine order of things. Society is for man^ and not man for 
society. Besistance of the pressure of society is our only safe- 
guard, and it is essential to virtue. No man should part with his 
individuality. Inward power is the end, a power which is to 
triumph over and control the influence of society. There is no 
moral worth in being swept away by a crowd, even towards the 
best objects. The good as well as the bad may injure us, through 
that intolerance which is a common infirmity of all good men. 
The influences of society at present tend strongly to excess, and 
especially menace that individuality of character for which they 
can And no adequate compensation. The propensity in our fellow 
creatures which we have most to dread is the propensity to rule, to 
make themselves standards for other minds. All associations for 
the exercise of power over individuals should be jealously watched ; 
and even if their objects be good, should stand condemned if they 
endanger personal freedom, and aim at promoting even virtue by 
the imposition of artiflcial yokes. Law should not be the guide of, 
nor the reliance for, good conduct. These should be built upon, 
and depend upon, men's honour, sense of duty, nobility of purpose. 
The law niay restrain ; it cannot guide. Besides, there are so many 
duties incumbent upon each of us to perform wherein the law has 
no power or right to interfere. If wise, we shall trust more to 
men's honour and less to law. Train men to keep their souls clean 
and pure. Parents, strive your utmost to keep your children from 
all ignoble pursuits ; teach them to feel the dignity and responsi- 
bility of their position ; to feel that life is a load that can only be 
carried safely with a great struggle, but that the higher they put 
their feet upon the ladder the more constant will be their thought 
that every step of theirs requires care* 
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We mnfit take man as he is, and see how he can make the hest 
of life. Self-preservation is natural ; therefore health, or acting so as 
to ensure an increased duration of life, is good. As a rule, doing 
what is right is pleasurable, and the doing of wrong* is painful. 
Conduct is synon3rmous with morals ; therefore there should be a 
purpose or conduct in our actions. It has been inferred that man 
needs the fear of punishment to prevent him doing wrong ; but the 
error has been in putting the punishment or pleasure off to be 
arranged in the next world — that dim future, that year by year 
loses its hold over the minds of men. There can be no doubt that 
moral injunctions are losing the authority given by their supposed 
sacred origin ; and it is imperative upon those that direct mankind 
that he be not left compassless and rudderless on the dark 
ocean of life in doubt and perplexity. As Mr. Herbert Spencer 
says : '* Few things can happen more disastrous than the decay 
and death of a regulative system no longer £t, before another and 
fitter regulative system has grown up to replace it." I see no 
difficulty in supplying the want, in proving to man the greater 
pleasures of life, and that the extension of that life depends upon 
the wiser adjustment of his acts to the end in view, and that his 
happiness here depends upon his ascertaining, and adapting his 
conduct in obedience to the laws of his nature. Controlled by 
his moral faculties, and stimulated by a desire to do the best he can 
with his capabilities ; to be good, not only because the good is 
pleasurable and the bad is painful, but convinced by the accumu- 
lated experiences of the past, that whatever is pleasant is rights 
, and whatever is unpleasant is wrong ; and taking this as his 
guide, for his life to be based on rectitude and the wish to do that 
which is right from a desire to please God. 

We want *' principle" as the regulator of men's lives instead ol 
expediency ; men to strive after the right, and not to be turned to 
the right or the left to attain even a good end. '^ Get things done 
honestly if you can, but get them done," is the sure prophecy ot 
evil ; the nation is on the way to ruin when such opinions are in the 
ascendant. Our lives cannot be lived fully and thoroughly, content- 
edly or beneficially to ourselves and others, whilst in antagonism to the 
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law of our being. To enjoy life we must strive to lead better and purer 
lives, having faith not in some mysterious help in answer to our 
prayers at a time of distress, but in the laws of God, — a faith that 
will help us at all times when striving with the stormy waves of life 
— a faith and trust in God's guidance and providence that will be a 
quiet haven wherein we can always rest quietly. The " life of the 
future" needs to be life lived with a good object; and the minds 
of all educated to note and grasp the beauties of creation, to know 
the names of the flowers in the £eld, the birds that people the air 
and the woods, trained to read that wondrous cosmos, and trace 
therein in every detail the presence of its Divine Creator, so as to 
gather content from the varied beauties of God's fair world, guided 
by the teachings of the intellect, under the direction of the con- 
science ; thus giving to the common things of life a beauty beyotod 
mere surface thought, and make us feel that life is a gift worth 
having, that life is worth living ; seeing in the earth the garden of 
God, and feeling a child-like faith in His guidance and a healthful 
devotion from contemplating the beauty of His works. 

"We must advance with careful pre-deliberation, but the effort 
must be to deliver the people of the world from the tyrapnies of 
the past, whether of caste, custom, ignorance, or superstition, to 
their moral conquests. Instruction, we must remember, is not 
education. We must draw out as well as put in, form the mind 
as well as inform it. The training we need is how so to act 
as not to place any obstacles in the way to the fulfilment 
of our aims, determined to overcome all difficulties with an 
untiring persistence, feeling ever, "And this is an undoubted 
truth, that we can never do anything great for others until we 
have had something great accomplished in our own souls as a 
preparation for it." Ever tolerant, knowing that the extreme of jus- 
tice may be the extreme of wrong. Then, when the end is drawing 
near, we can look back on life as on a battle-field, where many 
things have been contested, where many causes have been lost and 
won, and feel that the only result worth having is the final praise of 
a welLspent life ; feeling that no man or woman has ever been the 
'"^'^^'se for knowing us. Troubles I what of them ? Trials and 
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affliction bring out the unsuspected beauties of a character, just as 
the washing of the rough sea waves turns the dull pebbles on the 
beach to veined marble, and even to jasper and onyx. Time, 
patience, and industry are the three great masters of the world. 
Try and train men to have large views of things ; that only fools 
refuse to alter their opinions ; that we live in a world of progress, 
not of finality ; that men are fallible ; and only cowards are 
ashamed to own they have erred. Train them to battle bravely with 
the difficulties of life, determined to conquer, even if the world be as 
hard as some make it out to be. Teach men life is the cure for life, 
and that its successes and pleasures, its disappointments and pains 
are best forgotten ; that in a willing listening to life's healthy call, 
the echoes of early vexations are lost, and cease at last to be re- 
membered. Stimulate the people to co-operate in educating them- 
selves, and teach them how to become their self-teachers during 
the rest of their lives, and endeavour to develop symmetrically 
their physical, as well as mental, moral, and religious faculties. 
Teach man to believe in himself ; inspire him with a desire to be 
better than his father ; teach him to know God, by telling him 
the wonders of this world, its creation, its perfect action ; how all 
have been thought of and cared for, that in communion with God, the 
Omnipotent, he will see his own insignificance, and cease to be in- 
flated with a sense of his own importance. Implant within him 
his responsibility to, and dependence on, the All- wise Almighty 
Creator for life, for strength, and for knowledge. Teach him to 
know himself, his nature, and his strength, that he may become 
master of himself, and act from high principles and high motives. 
To do this effectually, we must begin at the beginning : teach the 
child obedience to, and to have trust in, his father, and satisfy his 
love of the awful and sublime by telling him of the wonders of 
creation ; and tell him all you know of created things ; and so draw , 
the child on to worship, obey, and have faith in his Father in 
Heaven. We can ascertain how the Creator rules, and nothing 
will benefit mankind so much as to eradicate the idea that what 
we suffer here arises from God's inscrutable decrees, whereas 
it is the result of our own shortcomings. 
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You must not be ashamed to ask what you do not know. 
He who learns sciences, and does ^ot practise what they teach, resembles 
a man who digs, but does not sow. — Aitahidn Maxima, 

• 

All men have in themselres the feelings of mercy and pity, of shame and 
hatred of yioe. It is f6r each one by culture to let these feelings grow, or to 
lot them wither. They are part of the organization of men, as much as the 
limbs or senses, and may be trained as well. The mountain Nicon-chau 
naturally brings forth beautiful trees. Even when the trunks are cut down, 
young shoots wiU constantly rise up. If cattle are allowed to feed there, the 
mountain looks bare ; shall we say then that barrenness is natural to the moun- 
tain? So the lower passions are let loose to eat down the nobler growth of 
reverence and love in the heart of man ; shall we therefore say there are no 
such feelings in the heart at all ? Under the quiet peaceful airs of morning and 
evening, the shoots tend to grow again. Humanity is the heart of man; 
justice is the path of man, To know heaven is to develop the principle of our 
higher nature. — Ckineae. 

CuLTUBB is a something beyond learning or teclmical skill; it 
implies the possession of an ideal, a theory of life, based upon a 
dear knowledge, alike of its possibilities and of its limitations ; and 
the habit of critically estimating the value of things by this theoretic 
standard. Starting in life with the right key is what man needs ; 
the latest scientific knowledge, and not the opinions of antiquated 
theologians, as the most elementary acquaintance with the results of 
scientific investigations, shows us that they offer a broad and strik- 
ing contradiction to the opinions so implicitly believed and taught 
in the middle ages. The opinions of theologians as to the begin- 
ning and the end of tlie world are no longer credible. I see 
nothing to justify us in thinking the world will ever end, or 
mankind cease to exist. But this is certain, — by Nature is implied 
a definite order, with which nothing interferes ; therefore, the 
chief business of mankind is to learn that order, and govern them- 
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selves accordingly. You can have no better ideal than the study of 
the beautiful and wonderful adaptations of Nature, as strikingly 
witnessed in human beings, in animals and plants, and in every 
phase of creation. Such a culture will give scope, object, and 
beauty to life, and raise the soul above the petty things that the 
* daily routine of life is apt to bind us to. The effort would not only 
ennoble us, but elevate us above the monotony that curses so many 
painstaking and exemplary lives. 

For the higher and better life, culture or self-improvement is 
essential for our own happiness whilst here, that we may thoroughly 
appreciate the beauties of this world, and not be like those to whom, 
as Wordsworth says — 

A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

We must examine things ; their beauties will repay us by and from 
the unity of plan, evidence of design, grandeur of conception, 
studying life through the great variety of species, from its most 
minute form to man, that wondrous specimen of an ** intelligent 
being with a will." All will support and strengthen our belief in 
the existence of a Creator, and increase our faith in His guidance, 
as no matter when or what we investigate, the delicate adjustments 
of the many different parts of life and locomotion, the wondrous 
circulating and nervous system, the adaptability ever^rwhere of 
nutritious substances according ' to the varied climates for the sup- 
port of man and animals, all tend to prove that throughout creation 
is to be found that jfirst law of beauty, a ** perfect fitness," and an 
uniformity of plan and unity of life in the animal kingdom in the 
many amplifications existing for the convenience of all animals, 
whether living on the earth, or in the air or water, more particularly 
the extremely delicate adjustment of the organization of the 
creatures that live in the water at varying depths. For example, 
take the young salmon, provided with a small bag attached outside 
its stomach, containing nourishment for its support until able to 

provide itself ; or the camel, which, when in danger of perishing 

5 
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from starvation, absorbs its hump. The salmon also possesses an 
adipose hump on its back near its tail, which serves precisely the 
same purpose. All life proceeds from an egg ; reptiles are bom 
perfect from the egg. Study the growth of a fish from the egg, 
also its vertebrsB, which are composed of a pointed arch — ^the strongest 
of arches— of bony plates, its upper part to protect the spinal cord 
and brain, the telegraphic apparatus, as it were, by means of 
which the creature guides its movements, whilst its lower part pro- 
tects the largest blood vessels. See how beautifully the animal is 
refreshed by the passing of water freely through the gills, oxygenis- 
ing the blood ; notice the use of the different fins in poising, 
balancing, and steadying the body ; reflect upon the forethought 
displayed in all these contrivances ; for instance, the unequally lobed 
tail of the salmon, the upper part- of which is larger and stronger 
than the lower, whereby the creature is enabled, by means of 
curving its body, and striking the water violently with its tail, to 
leap to the higher levels needful to its development and welfare. 
The conger-eel, when six or eight feet long, has a singular provision 
for supplying through its great- length the needful force by means 
of a supplementary sac (or heart) near the tail, which sac beats 
in unison with the heart, and acts as an auxiliary to that vitally 
important organ. The feathers of water fowl are lubricated v^ith 
some oily substance to prevent the water from acting injuriously 
on the skin and flesh. If contrivance proves design, if there can be 
no design without a designer, watch without the watchmaker, by 
a culture which teaches man the wonderful contrivances throughout 
every part of creation, we are taking the surest means to make 
him truly believe in a Creator, and thereby stimulating him to 
obey, reverence, and worship Him. 

Arise, and look around: for every atom that has birth 
Shines forth a lustrous beacon to illumine all the earth. 

Human nature has not yet been fairly dealt with, coercion in- 
stead of persuasion having been relied on. The better faculties 
inherent in mankind have not been appealed to ; men have been told 
they are fallen, and have not the power to rise. To my mind 
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vicarious sacrifice is an error. We must teach individuals there 
is no escape ; as they sow they will reap ; and that the only real hap- 
piness to he had is by rising above selfish considerations, thinking of 
others' rights as well as then* own, doing all the good in their 
power, and, intelligently understanding God's works, reverence and 
worship Him for the same. Train men to understand that what is 
needed here is prudence and skill. The soil everywhere is fat 
enough if men would but till it. Who knows what minerals the 
rocks may contain ? Give any man but a few miles of a wilderness, 
and how soon he will make it plentiful ! There may be thorns and 
thistles ; but use your intelligence, and with labour you will get 
wheat instead ; till the ground like a man, plough and 
harrow away, and you will soon remove Nature's punish- 
ment for neglect. Be just and merciful, and the desert 
valley will bring forth roses, and happy contented people. 
The aim of civilization, of progress, should be to eradicate error 
and injustice, to show love for Nature, to redeem to peace and 
use as servants of their God, a generous soil and a more generous 
race. You may train all to be manful and godly, practical and 
enthusiastic, prudent and self-sacrificing, the aim being to make 
them more pure, virtuous, and heroic, than those that have pre- 
ceded them — 

G?he reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endoranoe, foresight, strength and skill ; 

the glory of God, and not their own exaltation, the object of their 
existence— not thinking or asking if they are what we call good 
men or not, but doing the right thing without thinking about it, 
simply as a child. We must get men above the old training by 
certain approved methods and rules, whi6h they learn by heart at 
school, and think if they can repeat the same like parrots, their 
spiritual nature will develop like the muscles of a man learning to 
row ; we must, I say, relieve men from this upas shadow which has 
blighted the existence of so many ; we must teach men to live, 
even if they err, and not be mere automatons. Their actions must 
be from pure self-sacrificing motives, and not mere restraint 
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and avoidance of certain vices, which has little effect in teaching 
men the real self-control so much needed. Not every one for 
himself, but Divine self-sacrifice is the thing needful ; we are all 
naturally inclined to be selfish enough, without being tempted to 
be good by the bait of heaven and the terrors of hell. Think me 
an enthusiast, if you like ; but I do not believe in the necessity 
for the permanency of the present degraded condition of so many ; 
/and I do believe, if wiser means were adopted, in the elevation of 
all, by implanting higher ideas for all to aspire to. Be loyal to 
God ; avoid that cunning fiend, ambition ; be desirous of fame, 
not the soap bubble, social position, that your fellow-men may 
worship you, but the fame of being a worthy example for all men 
here and hereafter to take pattern by. Aspire to be great, but 
only if allied to, and accompanied by goodness ; so that if the 
greatness comes not, your mind is content with being good, and to 
toil on, ever striving to do your duty as a worker of God, with no 
anxiety for the morrow; as worldly greatness, unless built on 
moral foundations, and based on good acts, is having the shadow 
when the substance is within thy reach. 

Man is able by his intelligence to improve and better combine 
the different wheels of a machine, to lessen indefinitely the amount 
of physical work that machine has to perform in order to produce 
a given effect ; here we have an instance of his directing power, a 
power that he has ever had to intervene and act, not after the 
manner of physical forces, not by adding its action to theirs or 
neutralizing them by a contrary action of the same kind, but by 
impressing on them an appropriate direction. Age after age we 
arrive at a greater and greater perfection of mechanics, which 
results in the production of a greater amount of work being done 
for the same amount of labour, and thereby increases the power 
JOT force of existing matter. It is, in fact, a progressive diminution 
.of work arising from the anterior work of the workman who con- 
structs the machine, of the engineer who designed it, and even of 
the intelligence and will of the inventor of the machine. The 
Jupiter of Homer was the slave of destiny ; the teaching of the 
nineteenth century should teach such ideas of God that men may 
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ft6ftsd i6 go blindly on, assuming God is the master of their destiny, 
but rather feel they may by a pure philosophy discern that the 
physical universe is abolutely and without exception ruled by mere 
theoretical laws, and man, by the exercise of his powers, may 
trace the link of cause and effect step by step, and remove from the 
future the miseries of the past, too often caused by a belief in chance, 
and use wisely and well the freedom and liberty God has given him. 
I believe in the law of effect and causality, and assert that every- 
thing may be explained by what precedes it, and that there never is 
more in the effect than* in the cause. " Beautiful it is to see and 
understand that no worth, known or unknown, can die even in this 
earth. The work an unknown good man has done is like a vein of 
water flowing hidden under ground, secretly making the ground green ; 
it flows and flows, it joins itself with other veins and veinlets ; one 
day it will start forth as a visible perennial well." — Caelyle. 

The following is an extract from " Education and Self-Improve- 
ment," by 0. S. Fowler, a book every one should carefully read ; it 
is written with the object of inducing all men to strive after a 
sound mind in a healthy body, and to prove that every kind of disease 
or suffering forms no part of man's original constitution, nor of 
Nature's ordinances, but all are utterly repugnant to both : ** Cold 
and heat are not more unlike than the ordinary results we perceive 
throughout the world, and which have been accepted so long as 
unavoidable, whereas they are contrary to all of Nature's adapta- 
tions, nor is there a single physical organ or mental faculty or 
human function whose normal product is pain, or an3rthing but 
pleasure. * All enjoyment, all suffering, is caused ;' the sentient 
world in common with the physical is governed by law, the viola- 
tion of which causes pain and its obedience pleasure. Cause and 
effect govern all Nature — ^her pains and pleasures included — all that 
occurs or is, is caused, nor can anything whatever occur or exist 
without being governed throughout by inflexible causation ; but for 
this all would be chance and chaos, now all is certain sequence ; 
but for this everything would happen, and doleful uncertainty 
brood darkly over all things, now all is certainty. These laws 
reign supreme, and substitute perfect order for complete confusion. 
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From them there is no appeal, and to them no exception, nor is 
their action ever uncertain ; given causes always produce specific 
effects, and their own appropriate effects only; while like 
causes invariably generate like effects; all therefore that we 
feel, enjoy, or suffer is caused', is the absolutely necessary 
product of its own specific cause, and of that only. Under 
similar circumstances nothing else could possibly ^ave occiirred, 
so that all uncertainty is for ever precluded. That same wis- 
dom which devised these laws has also affixed a contrivance by 
which they are their own executors. They are self-acting — ^neces- 
sarily inducing in the very nature of things their appropriate 
rewards and penalties ; in the very act of obedience consists its 
pleasures, whilst in and by the very transgression itself consists its 
penalty. To obey any law is to secure its legitimate blessings, to 
transgress it is to insure its consequent sufferings. All suffering is 
the inevitable consequence of violating law, and all enjoyment 
flows naturally and necessarily from obedience. No escape, no 
evasion of either can possibly occur throughout God's vast domi- 
nions. These laws are not a sealed book to man, but are open, 
palpable, and lighted up by the full blaze of both philosophy and 
perpetual experience ; nor need any of them ever be misappre- 
hended ; and, properly explained, every human being could discern 
them as clearly and fully as the noon-day sun. Man would not be 
BO ready to violate the law of appetite if it were properly explained 
to him how it disorders the stomach, corrupts the blood, and 
causes disease and suffering throughout the whole department of 
his nature, whilst the chicanery and tricks of trade would not have 
increased as they have done so frightfully during the last five and 
twenty years had his intelligence been made to perceive, as it 
might so easily have been, that honesty alone is policy. 

" The preservation of health, mentally and bodily, should be 
regarded as an imperious duty. We should therefore study the 
laws of health and then implicitly obey them, should make 
obedience to the conditions of health a matter of conscience, and 
feel guilty when unwell, and repent, and reform. We should 
allow neither business nor supposed pleasures, nor duties — 
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nothing whatever — ^to infringe upon its perfection, but make 
health paramount ; should sacrifice business, property, society 
— everything — ^upon the altar of this highest business and duty 
of life. To persuade as well as to compel us not to swallow our 
food without properly masticating the same, Nature has rendered 
the operation highly pleasurable, yet not- one man in a thousand 
knows how to enjoy a tithe of the gustatory pleasures appended 
to eating. Instead of food being tasteless, Nature has given it a 
far more delicious flavour than all the spices of India could 
impart ; yet most men eat in five minutes as much as would take "' 
thirty minutes to eat well. We should never sit down to the 
table in a hurry, but should eat as leisurely, as if we had nothing 
else on hand, resolutely dismissing from the mind, and on no 
account letting business call you away during the utmost time you 
can afford for the meal. It is suicidal policy to bolt your food to 
hurry off to business, and thus forego not only a natural enjoy- 
ment but shorten your days, and thereby curtail the very business 
you are so anxious to do. Eating fast is the worst possible stroke 
of business policy you can adopt. Take ample time to eat well, 
and you live probably twice as long, and this protraction of life 
will enable you to do the more business. Next in importance 
to giving time to each meal is to avoid intemperance in diet. 
To one and all I say try abstemiousness; the well, that they 
may retain an enhanced health ; invalids, that they may banish 
feebleness and maladies, and again enjoy the blessings of 
health; the literary, that they may augment mental efficiency; 
labourers, that they may increase working ease and capability ; 
and above all the sedentary, that they may ward off the 
impending evils of confinement within doors. I would have no 
one eat one mouthful too little — ^rather too much^-for Nature can 
cast off surplus food better than supply or endure its de^ciency. 
But the exact quantity most promotive of strength, talents, and 
happiness is incalculably preferable to either too much or too little. 
The signs are too palpable for any man to pretend he does not 
know when he has had sufficient. 

" * Whenever,' says Dr. James Johnson, * our food is followed 
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by inaptitude for mental or corporeal exertion, we have trans- 
gressed the rules of health, and are laying the foundations for 
disease. Any discomfort of body, any irritability or despondency of 
mind, succeeding food and drink at the distance of an hour a day, 
or even two or three days, may be regarded, other evident causes 
being absent, as a presumptive proof that the quantity has been too 
much, or the quality injurious. If a few hours after his dinner he 
feel a sense of distention in the stomach and bowejs, or any of the 
symptoms of indigestion ; if he feel a languor of body, or a cloudi- 
ness of the mind ; if he have a restless night, if he have experi- 
enced a depression of spirits, or irritability of temper next morning, 
his previous meals have been too much, or improper in kind ; and 
he must reduce and simplify till he come to that quantity and 
quality of food and drink for dinner which will produce little or no 
alteration in his feelings, whether of exhilaration immediately after 
dinner, or of discomfort some time after this meal. This is the 
criterion by which the patient must judge for himself.* They who 
suffer much from omitting a meal may depend upon it that 
they over eat, as fasting gives little inconvenience to healthy 
stomachs,, and in general those persons who feel faint in the morn- 
ing until they eat, ravenous before dinner, and hungry before 
supper, should attribute these cravings to an over-loaded stomach, 
instead of to an empty one. A light simple diet is quite as indis- 
pensable to the nervous as the dyspeptic. Few things depress the 
nerves more than over eating or relieve them more than abstemi- 
ousness ; but a cooling diet is even more important. All condi- 
ments, all stimulants, act mainly upon the nerves and re-excite, 
still further disease them — hence all alcoholic drinks, wines, beers, 
cider, ale, all kinds of fermented liquors, are fire to them, and 
should be wholly avoided. Tobacco is another powerful nervous 
stimulant, is fatal to nervous quiet. In common with opium it 
exhilarates temporarily, only ultimately to fever and disorder. No 
higher proof of this is required than the feelings consequent on its 
abstinence ; and the more wretched you feel when deprived of your 
pipe or cigar, the more it has already impaired your nerves, and 
will increase its ravages. The stronger teas are rank poison to the 
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nerves ; coffee is still worse, its strong narcotic properties power- 
fully enhance' nervous irritability, and will create, much more 
aggravate nervous disorder. 

" Improvement is the practical watchword of the age. During 
the last century men have probably made more numerous and 
valuable inventions and discoveries in machinery, agriculture, and 
the means of human comfort and luxury than ever before since the 
creation ; yet, while they are straining every nerve to its utmost 
tension, to devise some shorter and still shorter road to augment 
wealth and the facilities for promoting merely animal gratifications, 
and those mostly artificial, how few care or attempt to improve their 
intellectual or moral faculties, if they can but amass riches, live in 
the best style, and procure the means of indulgiug the selfish pro- 
pensities ; they exult in having attained the ' highest good,' though 
intellect lie waste and moral pleasures are unknown. I will not 
stop to argue that this is not right, and does not comport with the 
great end of our creation ; but ask one and all seriously to consider 
whether the life led by the majority of mankind is to our true 
interest ? does it secure our highest happiness ? I reply, neither, 
as man's sad experience abundantly attests. His intellectual and 
moral faculties constitute the great fountain of human enjo3nnent, 
while physical gratifications are only incidental — ^mere tributaries. 
He must be happy in the moral department of his nature, or be for 
ever miserable. With this settled ordinance of his nature, he must 
comply, or else suffer the penalty affixed to the breach of this car- 
dinal law of his moral constitution." 

Few men have done more to give mankind correct views of the 
Divine government of the world, than George Combe ; a man for 
whom I have the highest reverence, which the following extracts from 
his life, by Charles Gibbon, will prove he was so well worthy of : — 

** Few men struggled harder or endured more abuse for being in 
advance of the thought of his time than George Combe. Few 
men's opinions have been more generally adopted, and the spirit of 
his teaching has been a powerful influence in the moulding of 
modem thought. Most of his opinions are now accepted and 
adopted in the intellectual systems of to-day, and we have to 
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remember liow new and sianlmg they nmst haTe been in bis 
nuratb, to enable us to eomprebend the bittoness of tbe opposition 
witb which be bad to contend ; but this mnst be lemembered, to 
thoronghly understand the man, more especially his caotlon, which 
in reality was wise self-control and not mere prudence. Pradent 
he was, in the highest sense, because he was fearfol of doing 
wrong ; but after once having clearly realised the princ^le, he was 
always fearless in expounding the same. His first reflections are 
full of doubt as to his position in this world, and of dismay r^ard- 
ing the next ; but he found a principle which guided him through- 
out life, and thenceforth his actions and opinions became decisive. 
The principle was this: that there is a direct. Divine, moral 
government of the world, that the government is one of benevo- 
lence, and that its laws are plainly written in nature for the direc- 
tion of man. For his advocacy of phrenology he was denounced 
as an infidel and a would-be subverter of religion. How few 
who condemn phrenology, and ridicule those who profess a belief 
therein, really understand what the leading phrenological doctrines 
are ! They mainly consist in asserting that the brain is the organ 
of the mind ; that size is a measure of power, other things being 
equal; that the formation of the skull bears a relation to the 
character of the mind, and that efficient, moral, and intellectual 
training will infiuence the development and action of the brain, as 
physical exercise aJQfects the power and size of the muscles. 
Briefly, this is phrenology ; and the positions have never been con- 
troverted. Its expounders have made errors, and the details of the 
system may not be complete — in fact, being as it is, a mixture of 
science and philosophy, science in its relation to the structures, 
and philosophy in its relations to the functions of the brain, the 
system as regards the latter part must, in a progressive world like 
ours, grow and improve with every new discovery, as its failures 
may be attributed to ignorance of its first principles. No man 
more than George Combe has been able to prove, and mainly 
through the aid of phrenology, what faith mankind should have in 
the wisdom and justice of God, however incomprehensible their 
manifestation might appear to him in the present stage of his 
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knowledge ; and no man has so plainly shown how essential it is 
to obey the laws plainly expressed in Nature, and then with fiEuth 
and trast leave the rest to God. 

« Denounced as an infidel, yet his creed was ' Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk hnmbly with thy €rod ;* and he exemplified it in 
his conduct as in his writings ; he persistently sought to inculcate 
the lesson that virtue is its own reward, whilst the conviction that 
good brii^ forth good, and evil brings forth evil, in the moral and 
in the physical world, inspired his every action, and every sentence 
he wrote. He was devout in his reverence for God's laws ; and he 
repudiated the idea of supernatural suspension of their action. He 
was unswerving in his claim for the right of every man to worship 
according to his own conscience, whilst his sense of justice embraced 
trifles with as much respect as others pay to the most important 
duties, and his sense of mercy extended to the worst of criminals. 
He desired that education should be practical, that instead of in- 
structing children in mere words, they should be trained in such 
knowledge as would be applicable to the duties they would have to 
perform in life. Neither in church nor school, nor in the family circle, 
is one solitary rational idea communicated to cMdren concerning their 
own nature, or the nature of men and things, or their own relation- 
ship to them. From the pulpit and catechism they are made to learn 
that human nature is altogether prone to evil, they are told to be 
good and God will reward them ; but it is not clearly explained to 
them that the reward of goodness consists in the consciousness of 
doing good and discharging a duty ; and as soon as they are able to 
reflect at all, it strikes them as a very anomalous state of things, to 
hear justice and goodness enjoined as duties, but accompanied by 
the assurance that human nature is so inherently bad, as to be in- 
capable of manifesting any virtue. So the world seems to be a 
kind of chaos, and instead of our breathing an atmosphere of con- 
sistency, goodness^ and truth, we live in a constant conflict of emo- 
tions and ideas, and act unjustly towards one another from want 
of the proper knowledge to guide our judgment — in fact, much 
of human misery may be traced to the absence of consistent prin- 
ciple in the precepts, actions, and judgments of those around us ; 
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nearly all of 'which might be reversed by rational teaching %Qd 
preaching. 

*' In one of his early essays George Combe says the utility of phre- 
nology consists in this, that it gives ns a clear and philosophical view 
of the innate capacities of human nature, and of the effects of external 
circumstances in modifying them. Its great value consists in. enabling 
us to guide and control human nature, in elevating the character of 
man by a proper direction of his energies, in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the insane, and in providing an explanation of the pro- 
blem as to the treatment of 'the criminal classes. It points out the 
manner and extent in which individuals may differ from each other 
in their natural capacities of feeling and of thinking ; in short, it 
reduces the philosophy of man to a science, by showing Us the 
number and scope of human faculties, the effects of their different 
combinations in forming the characters of individuals, and their 
susceptibilities of modification. Its tendency is to make us 
acquainted with ourselves and indulgent to our fellow-creatures; 
for it teaches us that no individual is a standard of human nature, 
and that those whom we are prone to condemn for differing from 
us in sentiment may have as good a right »to condemn us for dif- 
fering frpm them, and to consider their own mode of feeling as 
equally founded in nature as we consider ours. His ' Constitution 
of Man * (which should be read by every one) was written 
with a desire to solve the reconciliation of Divine grace 
with the condition of man, a step which was regarded in 
1825 as wildly heterodox. Earnest appeals were addressed to 
him personally and by letter to suppress the whole series as sub. 
versive of Christianity, to give up his mad speculations for his own 
sake and for the sake of his friends ; but Combe was earnest in every- 
thing, most earnest in his pursuit of truth, and he never faltered in 
the course which seemed to lead to it, however difficult the way, or 
however much contumely he might have to endure in following it." 

Throughout all his works the principles indicated are based 
upon the theory that God intended the moral sentiments and 
intellect to rule the actions of man, and constructed the human 
mind and physical nature with a determinate relation to these 
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faculties, so that conduct in conformity to their dictates should be 
followed by happiness, and conduct in opposition to them should 
produce misery ; just because in the first instance man would act in 
harmony with the scheme of creation, and in the second in opposi- 
tion to it. We want a course of education, if the people are to be 
led to a higher moral life, that will soothe and direct their senti- 
ments to proper objects, and enlighten their understandings to get 
a clear firm hold of this most holy, perfect, and admirable view of 
the Divine administration. The belief in immortality, combined 
with the notion that this world is all ajar, has a bad effect on 
ignorant minds. They attribute evHs which result from- their own 
gross errors in conduct to the system of things, and fly to dreams 
of future happiness as the compensation to their miseries, instead 
of proceeding to obey the dictates of nature and remove them. 
This is an abuse of religious belief, but it is not uncommon, 
and the people require to be admonished against it. Another 
abuse of religion is trusting to the efficacy of prayer, instead 
of adding obedience to the laws of the moral and physical world 
to pious supplication. What John Bunyan said on his death-bed 
concerning prayer is equally true of all religious forms : ** Let thy 
heart be without words rather than thy words without heart." We 
want reality and not formality ; the clergy should apply the doctrines 
of Christianity to every-day life, and show the people that the 
actions inspired by fear of future punishment or hope of future 
reward are entirely selfish and unworthy of religion. 

A correct knowledge of mankind, aided by religion aiming at 
the good of man, would lead divines to teach and put in practice 
every rule that could advance human beings in the scale of rational 
creatures founded on their real nature. Eeligion ought not to be a 
'speculative, metaphysical system of belief ; but a compendium of 
moral and practical duties, embracing every function of man, sup- 
porting the right use of these functions, and prohibiting the abuse 
of them as the will of the Deity. Philosophy informs us that the 
way to diminish, and if possible to eradicate, sin, is to amend the 
brains of the racd, and adapt external circumstances to their brains, 
80 as to produce the desi^*e of virtue and intelligence, and to render 
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the fulfilment of this desire possible. By the present system reason 
and sentiment are outraged and set at' defiance* The Mahomedan 
prays God to convert the Christian, and the Christian asks Him to 
convert the Mahomedan. I'he Catholic prays that the Protestant 
may be converted, and the Protestant prays that the Oatholic may be 
led to see the error of his ways. The French pray to God for suc- 
cess to their arms in the just and. necessary war m which they are 
engaged, and the English put up an exactly similar petition ; the two 
nations being enemies, each thanks God for the victory, and pre- 
tends that He was on their side. But the worst result of this false 
system is what they teach to be the end of religion, — salvation. 
The necessity of salvation is the discovery of revelation alone. 
Nature gives no hint of it. It is said that man's wickedness is ob- 
vious, that he feels punishment due to him, and that he needs a 
Saviour to deliver him fi-om it. But would it not have been better 
to put an end to sin than to allow it to go on, and provide a means 
of escape from its consequences? The miseries in this world 
induced* by sin are an enormous evil, supposing every soul saved at 
death. Why then not put a stop to iniquity? It is said that 
faith in Christ and the aid of the Holy Spirit will do so, but 
facts refute this assertion. What is salvation ? Deliverance from 
God's wrath and curse. Punishment is an object of fear, 
and it is impossible to love . a Being whom we fear ; so 
the desire of heaven becomes a mere abstract undefined aspira- 
tion after happiness, cherished by dreamy imaginative minds, 
and much more allied to selfishness, and superstition, than to practi- 
cal holiness and virtue. Every idea that by our religious services 
we can benefit God, enhance His honour. His glory, or His happi- 
ness, is the emanation of pure self-esteem, unenlightened by rea- 
son, and unsubdued by real piety. True religion must be based 
on the following principles. God exists : He created man that he 
might be happy; man can be happy only by exercising all his 
faculties under the supremacy of moral sentiment and intellect; 
religion, therefore, consists in seeking to discover and obey the 
Divine laws, from conviction that they alone are suited to gratify 
all our faculties* Adoration of God is a pleasure vouchsafed to 
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man; but to praise God, with the view of pleasing Him, is highly 
erroneous. 

It is a pity that chapel and churchmen confound religion with 
creed ; and creed necessitates dogma, but religion requires none — 
in fact, is much less religion with it than without it. Greeds and 
dogmas have been the cursfe of the human race. Eeligion is simple 
enough; it means ** Believe in God — one God, the Creator of all 
things ; study His works, and obey His laws. Do unto others as 
you would be done by ; what is hateful to thee, do not unto thy 
fellow man." Such views, I am aware, are terrible to those who 
dislike venturing on untrodden ground, fearing many quicksands, 
and therefore preferring tho beaten paths which their fathers have 
traversed. But evolution is the law ; man progresses ; and to en- 
able men to understand the duties they have to perform here, in 
order best to prepare themselves for the hereafter, divines must 
become acquainted with the real constitution of the world and the 
moral plan which pervades it ; and when they shall have dedicated 
their talents to teaching these to the people, as preparatory to their 
other doctrines, they will find themselves and their instructions in- 
vested with a moral power and efficacy to which they have hitherto 
been strangers ; and then, but not till then, will religion, science, 
philosophy, practical business, and recreation appear festing on one 
basis, animated by accordant spirits, coinciding in their objects, and 
contributing to one end — the improvement of man as a moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious being. 
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HEALTH AXD HEGBEAHON. 

Healts is essential to our esqojmaxi of life. "Who ibak has 
been ill can question that liealth u the one tldng needfbl aboYe 
aD others in this woiid ? As most people hare been more or 
less in, we shoold expect, therefore, that all people wonid avoid 
everything idiich mi^it take away from them tiie blessing of heahh, 
and would never n^eet anything idiich would preserve it to them. 
It is not so ; disease, and its causes or remedies, is perhaps less 
tmderstood than any other subject in which mankind has so great 
an interest ; and daily facts tell a monmfnl tale of lives wasted by 
ignorance and carelessness, of life thrown away, or, if it be not 
lost, the foundations have been nndermined, breaches made in the 
walls, and decay has been allowed to creep into the chambers of 
'' this breathing house not made with hands," by neglect of its 
needs, long before it falls to the earth altogether. 

The master of the " house of life " is the brain, the head and 
centre of the nervous system ; and by that system every movement 
of every organ of the body is directed and controlled. The 
mainspring of man is the brain. Like t!ie mainspring of the 
machine that tells the hour, this organ regulates the movements 
of every wheel and pulley of his frame, But, having far higher 
functions to control than the machine of man's invention, the 
brain's rule does not stop here. The brain is not only the main- 
spring of time, but the mainspring of temperature also ; for, in 
addition to its chromal force, it has thermal power — ^the power to 
heat and cool. You may find this daily exemplified in your own 
person — every passion and every emotion of the mind being 
attended uy some thermal change. 

The brain, moreover, to a great extent, 

Can mend the wheels themselyes when broke or bent ; 

Whether, observe, the local flames begin 

From outward sources or disease within. — Dr. Dickson. 
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The regularity of recurrence of all vital phenomena, whether morbid 
or sane, being a law of the living economy. Dr. Dickson (the 
author of " The Fallacies of the Faculty," in my opinion one of the 
greatest benefactors the world has produced, as by his efforts blood- 
letting and purging were abolished, and stimulants and tonics 
substituted) has no difficulty in showing, by facts patent to 
everybody, that this is the law of paroxysm and remission in all 
complaints. Like other laws, it is, of course, subject to the inter- 
ference of disturbing causes ; and these causes here are twofold. 
Whatever alleviates the instability of brain, on which paroxysms 
and recurrences of every kind depend, will interfere with the 
regularity of recurrence to the benefit of the patient. Whatever, 
on the contrary, aggravates that cerebral instability will do the 
reverse. While easterly wind, for example, atmospheric humidity, 
bad news, bleeding and other exhausting medical treatment, very 
generally render the paroxysms of every disease not only more 
frequent but more rebellious ; westerly breezes, a dry atmosphere, 
good news, bark, (quinine,) steel, and the judicious use (not 
the abuse) of stimulants, tend as generally to the advantage of the 
patient, by rendering the paroxysms less frequent and more feeble, 
or by stopping them altogether. Whatever debilitates and exhausts 
the brain fosters a wrong habit ; whatever strengthens and supports 
the brain helps the patient to shake it off. 

Principiis obsta — on the outset act, 

And crush disease at once by skill and tact ; 

Crush it, ere from neglect the frequent fit 

Becomes a habit difficult to hit. 

However fierce the storm, expect a calm ; 

Now is the time for the preventive balm ! 

"Whether, as in the ague's simpler form, 

Kemission lasts a day between the storm. 

Or gives ten minutes' respite to the frame, 

The principle of cure remains the same. ' 

What is that principle ? As in the ague, 

To stop recurrence of the fits that plague. 

Strengthen the head, and leave the parts alono ; 

You know the means to give the mainspring tone, 
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The evil of our day is " Specialists *' — one for this part, another 
for that — ^people who reduce physic to a mere system of local tinker- 
ing. On October 1st, 1880, Dr. George Johnson, F.B.S., in his 
address at King's College Hospital, said to the students, ** One piece 
of advice I am anxious to impress upon you, which is this — what- 
ever line of practice you may hereafter — ^whether by natural taste, by 
inherited opportunities, or by other favouring circumstajices— be led 
to adopt, whether you become consulting physicians, or surgeons, or 
general practitioners, or whether you take up some such important 
special department as obstetrics, the care and treatment of the insane, 
or ophthalmic or aural surgery, it would be an error and an evil for 
you too early to devote yourselves to the exclusive study and practice 
of any one department of medicine or surgery. The more general is 
your knowledge of disease and its treatment, the better qualified will 
you be to undertake successfully any special department of practice. 
• • • . Some of the worst and least trustworthy practitioners, al- 
though perhaps largely patronized by an indiscriminating public, have 
been men with an undeserved reputation in some small speciality.** 

The Times, October 2nd, had a leading article upon this speech, 
and truly observed that, '' nourished everywhere by the same food, 
vivified by the same blood, actuated by nerve, force developed in the 
same centres, subject to the same inherited and to the same external 
influences, the human organism is really one and indivisible, 
and any specialism which does not dip its root deeply into the 
general principles of medical and surgical knowledge will not only 
wither speedily, but will work nothing but harm and mischief 
during the brief period of its existence.'* The Times, in its leading 
article, then compliments Dr. Johnson for having grappled so boldly 
with the general question of specialism, and gives him the credit of 
this ** most original " view of the matter ; but ** the originator '* of the 
idea is Dr. Dickson, who denounced the growing tendency to 
'< specialism " in the '* Fallacies of the Faculty," in 1865 ; see the 
following verses, pages 54 and 55 :-*- 

No longer looked on as a living whole — 

A clock-like unity from crown to sole, 

Whose every move the main-spring must control! — 
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The body now, like a dismembered thing. 

Of ravenous birds becomes the toss and fling. 

Owl, kite and vulture, each with special mark. 

Pounce on the spoil, and fatten in the dark. 

One takes the 'Heart'— another tries the * Lungs', 

O'er which they chatter in conflicting tongues. 

A third, less dainty in his choice of meats. 

The * Stomach and its Difficulties' treats ; 

This with the ' Liver' manages to dine. 

That banquets doubly from the ' Joint and Spine,* 

Some with the ' Spleen' their hungry bellies fill. 

Some feast on ' Kidney ' — devilled if you will. 

'These take the 'Mucous Membrane* — these the Skin; 

These with the * Colon ' their repast begin — 

No part so loathsome, no disease so foul. 

But has its furtive kite or peering owl. 

Who, with the instinct of his carrion caste. 

Sticks to the living quarry till the last — 

But blackest, vilest, of the moral scum. 

Is that false harpy with the speculum ! 

Out on the wretched quacks who would divorce, 

The body's fragments from the ruling force! 

Out on all specialists ! while such exist, 

How can God's truth the public mind enlist ? 

Nay, how'or where, till the great human hive 

Themselves in natural science deeper dive, 

Can any but these tinkering creatures thrive? 

Dr. DrcKSON. 

The above is very severe, too much so ; but it must be remembered 
that Dr. Dickson was most basely treated by his own profession. 
Bidiculed, said not to be duly qualified ; eminent physicians lectur- 
ing and writing books, and adopting his ideas as their own, yet 
refusing to meet Dr. Dickson in consultation ; one cannot be sur- 
prised if he was bitter in return. And ingratitude followed him to 
the end. His death was not npticed by the medical papers ; and the 
Times, in its obituary for the year, omitted his name from the list 
of eminent physicians whose deaths they noticed. I wrote to the 
Editor, pointing out the omission, but no notice was taken ; and 
my object in writing this is to bring before the public the name of 
a man homanity is under such great obligations to. The inference 
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to be drawn from Dr. Dickson's views is, that a wise physician will 
remove the " cause '* of a disease, and not merely remove the symp- 
toms, that all disease is "weakness," and that by strengthening the 
patient we adopt the only sensible course of action ; that with all 
diseases the object should be to prevent the paroxysms from regularly 
repeating themselves, stop a habit that will otherwise become so 
inveterate that the best remedial measures may fail to stop it. 
Support the patient, and — 

For cure rely on Life's repairing force. 

Dr. Dickson, as a reformer of medical abuses, was a great bene- 
factor to mankind. A servant girl in my employ was given up as 
insurable. I vTrote a note to Dr. Dickson ; in a fortnight she was 
well, and is alive now, a wife and mother. The first time I went 
to him, my health was very bad ; told him I must leave for the 
north that evening. " You ought to be in bed ; but if you must go, 
here is a prescription will carry you through ; " and so it did', and 
kept me right for years, until after his death ; other physicians told 
me it was too strong for me ; and, believing them, it was discon- 
tinued ; and I have been in the hands of A or B ever since. About 
twelve months ago, the physician I was then under being out oi 
town, as an experiment I went to three one morning. " Incipient 
gout," said No. 1 ; ** Fortunately, not the least sign of gout," said 
No. 2 ; "No use paying me guineas ; go to Switzerland for three 
months, and take the baths;" ** Nerotic eczema," said No. 3. About 
a week after, a gentleman, who had suffered from something similar, 
sent me to No. 4 ; and as he promised to put me to rights in 
two or three months, I put myself under his care, and for nearly 
three months the disease was said to be assuming a new form ; what 
was given me one week cured the sjnnptoms but brought out 
something else, till at last my general health being all right, the 
general physician said he was baffled, and he sent me to a skin 
" specialist," who, to his great credit, and to my surprise, said 
" These are simply boils." He applied a plaister then and there, 
and cured me. But a relapse soon occurred, and, after two or 
three months more with a physician, he told me I must be pre- 
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pared to Buffer with nerotic eezema the rest of my life — the disease 
was incnrable. I applied to the secretary of a hospital I am a 
sabscriber to, for the name of the best physician to treat my 
case ; and the gentleman he sent me to began at once, like Dr. 
Dickson, with iron, and kept on for many weeks increasing the 
quantity: and by this treatment, in conjmiction with the '' vapour 
bath," invaluable for all skin diseases, he has quite cured me — ^at 
least, I have had a longer respite from an attack than for the last 
thirty years. 

A few weeks ago one of my* boys seeming unwell, Physician 
No. 1 said, " Highly nervous organization, brain overtaxed, 
been acted upon by the thunder ; if he were my son I should 
send him to sea for two or three years." I demurred to this. 
'< Well, send him to the country for two or three years, and 
leave off schooling ; even if he cannot write his name, it will 
be better for his future happiness that this be done." Physician 
No« 2 made a similar statement as to what was the matter ; but 
when I told him what the other physician had advised, he replied, 
" Too late, the mischief is already done, so remedy will be 
useless." Physician No. 8 examined very carefully; and you 
may judge my delight and surprise when he said, " There 
is nothing the matter 1 the boy wants care. I shall give him no 
medicine, and he can go to school, gymnastics, bathe, ride, &c., as 
heretofore." I waited three months, then took him to No. 4, who 
confirmed the opinion of No. 3. In the " Life of George Moore," 
it is stated that he was thrown off his horse ; went to the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons. Some said the pains were 
neuralgic, others rheumatic ; some recommended a six months* 
voyage; others strapped up his shoulders with plaisters. For 
two years this man suffered fearful agony. At length he went 
to Mr. Hutton, the bone-setter; he rubbed the shoulder with 
neatsfoot oil, took the arm in his hand, gave it two or three 
turns, and then gave it a tremendous twist round in the socket. 
The shoulder joint was got in — ^it had been out nearly two years I 
What a satire upon the skill of our surgeons! Mr. Moore 
was reprimanded for going to a quack. '< Quack or no quack,* 
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he replied, "he has cured me, and that is pW I wanted." Mr. 
Moore had great difficulty to get this eminent man to take an extra 
five pounds over his five-pounds fee. My experience confirms this ; 
the hest physicians are most indifferent about " fees," and these 
remarks are not made out of any disrespect to physicians ; on the 
contrary, I have the greatest respect for them, and have always been 
treated very kindly by them ; but the object of " Life " is to show 
miseries are remediable, and that whilst there is life in us we should 
hope. Physicians are men ; all men are fallible. It is unwise to 
be always changing your physician or doctor, but I have given my 
experience to justify the advice, that if you find yourself 
no better after two or three visits to a physician, no matter 
how eminent he may be, go to someone else, until you 
meet with one who does you good. For, in the words of Lord 
Bacon, *'A wise physician doth not continue still the same 
medicine to a patient, but he will vary if the fi^st medicine doth 
not apparently succeed. For of those remedies that are good for 
the jaundice, stone, ague, &c., that will do good in one body which 
will not do good in another, according to the correspondence the 
medicine hath to the individual body,'* Opium will send a person 
to sleep, or keep him awake. Prussic acid will aggravate con- 
sumption in one case, and cure or ameliorate it in another. There 
are no " infallible remedies ;" the physician that has perception and 
experience will judge by the temperament and condition of his 
patient whaji is likely to suit him best ; and having found out what 
does suit the case, if an honest man, will give it in such a quantity 
and in increasing quantities, until he effects a cure. There is some 
particular part in all of us weaker than another ; so, when you are 
below par, the weakness of the general system manifests itself in this 
particular part ; but the system is not put up to its proper strength by 
any local treatment ; but by improving the general health the local 
symptoms will vanish. Medicines should never be taken unless really 
needed. There is many a medicine an over-dose of which produces 
the very effects which it was intended to obviate. You must 
remember this, that the same power that will set a ship on the right 
course, improperly applied, will set it on the wrong. This is 
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exactly the case with medicine ; the same power that will cure a 
disease in one person, may cause or aggravate it, according to 
circumstances, in another. The power of medicines heing so great, 
you will see the necessity of having a ** correct principle '* to act 
upon when applying such remedies. The old saying of " a healthy 
mind in a healthy body," needs altering to " To make the mind 
healthy " is the safest method of having a healthy body. 

I became acquainted with Br. Dickson through Mr. Charles 
Eeade's " Hard Cash." The " Dr. Sampson " therein represents Dr. 
Dickson ; and his views are forcibly illustrated by Mr. Reade, and 
justice is done to his genius as* the originator of the Qew idea of 
strengthening instead of weakening a patient (see pages 88 to 40 
and 469, 470). In *• A Simpleton," by the same gifted author, we 
have very plainly stated the evils of stays, tight-lacing, violet 
powder, &c. The book should be read by every girl and woman in 
the kingdom ; and if Mr. Eeade'd advice be adopted (Dr. Staines not 
having been taken from life as Dr. Dickson) so many ** beautiful 
flowers " would not be withered, or children killed, and our women 
might correspond more to the following description of "Health" 
in " Sacred Anthology ": " Who is this natural beauty who 
advances with so much grace ? The rose is on her cheeks* 
her breath is sweet as the morning dew, a joy tempered 
with modesty animates her countenance ? It is ' Health,' the 
daughter of Exercise and Temperance." Unfortunately, women, 
ruled by caprice and fashion, ruin their own health and that of the 
children they bear. No exercise can be better than lawn tennis, 
when ladies are suitably dressed ; but to see them attempting to 
perform the athletic movements of running and stretching out 
their arms this game requires, with their waists tied into wasp-like 
dimensions, is as absurd as it is painful to witness. Tight- 
lacing, boots that distort their feet and make exercise a torture, 
brain-heating chignons, bonnets which expose the forehead to 
the cold, and afford no shelter to the eyes, while the back 
of the head is stewed under its curtain of false hair, and 
the draggling train held in one hand and parasol in the other. 
Bad as stays and chignons, and high boots and paint, and 
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low dresses are, the present system of having the clothes to fit so 
tight round the body and legs is worse. It is painful to see women 
walk along the streets, it must be almost impossible to walk upstairs ; 
and the consequences to their health must be even more deplorable 
than the old system of heavy skirts, which acted as a drag upon 
their movements, weighing down their hips, and obstructing the 
natural motion of the legs. I appeal to women to show their 
good sense by thinking of their health before custom or fashion, and 
to revert at once to simplicity and ease in their dress. Health is 
the greatest blessing. No statuesque nobility of form, much less 
a pinched waist, a painted face, or distorted foot, can constitute a 
beautiful living human creature, who lacks the tokens of health, 
— clear eyes, clear skin, rich hair, good teeth, a cool soft hand, a 
breath like a bunch of cowslips, ' and a free and joyous carriage of 
the head and limbs. To speak plainly, the present system of boots 
and dresses with women is " suicidal ;'* they disturb the natural 
equilibrium and lead to some ribs overlapping the others, piercing 
the liver, and displacing that organ below the ribs, the spleen in 
many cases much enlarged, in others atrophied. Women want 
more to do, physically and mentally. Give them an extended 
sphere of operation, with larger interests and nobler occupations, 
and their affections will become, npt less strong and deep, but less 
sickly, less craving for demonstrative tendencies in return, less 
variable in their manifestations. Let women have sounder mental 
culture, and their emotions, so long exclusively fostered, will return 
to the calmness of health, and we shall hear no more of the 
intermittent feverish spirits, the causeless depressions, and all the 
long train of symptoms which belong to Protean-formed hysteria, and 
open the way to madness on the one side and to sin on the other. 

Health, how important it is 1 yet how few non-medical persons 
ever think of ** disease," and how to avoid or cure it ! Yet the 
subject is of vital importance in ** Life." The same men who 
discuss with becoming gravity the artificial inflections of a Greek 
or Latin verb, neglect to inform themselves of the natural laws that 
govern the motions of their own bodies ! No wonder that the 
world should be so long kept in darkness on medicine and its mode 
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of action ; no wonder that even educated persons should still know 
so little of the proper study of mankind — ^Man ! Dr. Dickson, 
says : " Every child of Adam comes into the world with 
some weak point, a pbedisposition to disease of one locality or 
tissue of the frame rather than another. But many persons, 
from accidental causes, have also their weak points ; of this 
kind are such parts of the body, as, after having been exter- 
nally injured, get so well that while you contiuue in health, you 
suffer no inconvenience; but as old age steals upon you, or 
when your general health gives way, you are reminded by certain 
feelings of weakness in the parts injured, of the accidents that have 
happened to you, and that to keep the affected parts in tolerable 
strength, you must not play tricks with your constituticm. Indi- 
viduals so situated can predict every change of weather ; they are 
living barometers, and can tell you what kind of a day it shall be 
before they rise in the morning. They obtain their knowledge of 
this from the experience of their feelings in their old wounds and 
fractures. The atoms of repaired parts must always have a weaker 
attraction to each other than the atoms of the other part of the 
frame — and they must, therefore, in the very nature of things, be 
more liable to be influenced by external agency — ^by everjrthing, 
in a word, that has the power to put matter in motion. Whatever, 
under ordinary circumstances, shall slightly shake or affect the 
whole body, must, under the same circumstances, be a subject of 
serious import to its weaker parts ; and this argument also applies 
with equal force to the atoms of those parts of individual bodies 
which, by hereditary predisposition, manifest a similar weakness in 
the attractive power of their atoms to each other. As the child is 
but an extension of the living principle of the parents, its &ame 
must naturally, to a certain degree, partake of the firmness and 
faults which characterized its progenitors, whether mental or cor- 
poreal, resembling them, not only in external features, but copying 
them even in their inward configuration. Such similitude we see 
extending to the minutest parts, whether such parts be fully de- 
veloped, or defectively, or even superfluously constructed. 

We are all, then, more or less the '* sport of circumstances,*' it 
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will be said ; to a certain extent we are, but do not lose sight of 
this fact, that we may by care strengthen our weak parts, and 
thereby lessen the tendency to this or that disease. All diseases, 
if attacked at the commencement and in the right way, are curable. 
A person, for example, in whose family the heart or lungs is the 
weak point, by guarding himself against too rapid changes of tem- 
perature, and availing himself of a fortunate position in society as 
to pecuniary and other means, may so control numerous exciting 
elements of disease, as to pass through life happy, and comparatively 
healthy. Pulmonary consumption in the later stages, that is, where 
a very considerable portion of the lungs is destroyed, cannot possibly 
be cured ; but even in this case the disease, by proper man- 
agement, may sometimes be arrested. Let me explain my meaning 
to you by similitudes \ for these, in the words of Fuller, are, 
after all, ''the windows that give the best light" You will doubtless 
have had a certain portion of a tooth slowly consumed by disease, 
which disease (tooth consumption ?) by some change in your man- 
ner of living, or otherwise, ha^ all of a sudden stopped, and the 
remaining sound portion of that identical tooth has continued to be 
useful to you for years ! Such arrest of the consumption of a tooth 
Dr. Dickson states, he has often obtained by quinine internally ad- 
ministered ; and he says, '* that with medicines of this class, and 
sometimes even without any medicine at all, the same thing may 
take place in the lungs ; and I have known persons reach a good old 
age who had a portion of their lungs destroyed, but who, by proper 
medicine, and attention to the temperature of their chambers, pre- 
serve the sound parts from going into further decay ; such persons, at 
greater or less intervals of time, may even be free from almost every 
symptom of consumption, and shall only commence to expectorate 
during some change of weather, when they have slight febrile attacks ; 
but these will leave them again on the return of warm weather." 
Whatever debilitates the whole body will still further confirm the 
original weakly condition of any part thereof; and whatever 
strengthens the whole body will strengthen also the weakly condition 
of any part. Nature says, in fact, you have a weakness, be careful 
and the pain shall be lessened ; if you be not careful, the pain will 
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bo aggravated. When young I suflfered terribly from toothache, the 
pain taught me care, and eveiy May it was my habit to go to a 
dentist and have my teeth seen to, scaled, and put in order ; so that 
at fifty my teeth are as sound and useful as ever. Keeping the 
mouth closed when leaving a warm room or the warehouse at night 
during autumn or winter, and well rubbing the hair about the mouth 
or throat, and especially the ears and behind the ears, and changing 
the boots directly you return home on damp or wet days will pre- 
vent that first ca.use of so much mischief * only a cold.* 

Health, how few realize the knowledge that it is under our own 
control ! It is marvellous that we are and have been so careless 
of this priceless boon, and, spite of repeated warnings and sufferings, 
are as indifferent to "preventing" as we are careless to check and cure. 
This ignorance causes parents to inflict an irremediable evil upon 
their children. The brain is like the hand, and grows with using ; use 
strengthens and increases the power of the brain, as well as muscle ; 
therefore with the young physical education should be the first thing. 
Many men die young, before their time, because their precocity has 
been encouraged, to the detriment of their bodily health. With 
the wc^king classes technical knowledge, thrift, temperance, should 
form the basis of their education ; as with them, physical strength 
is essential to their very existence. We must remember, that 
the body is developed before the mind. Our muscles, bones, and 
other organs have attained their full formation when we are 
twenty ; the brain continues to grow a little up to the age of forty 
or beyond. The power of the mind will also depend much on the 
vigour of the body ; and the one is often practically useless, although 
in a high state of perfection, if the other is neglected and weak. 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell wisely writes: "The guiding principle of 
healthy education is to follow the order of Nature, and place the 
strengthening of the physical powers not independently of, but in 
advance of the mental powers. If the order is reversed, and the 
immature mind be allowed to tjrannize over the immature body, 
and disturb the proportion of Nature's work by withdrawing too 
much creative force to the mind, the true relations of mind and 
body can never be restored." 
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In all places of the civilized world, and in all classes of the 
community, the struggle for existence is now more keen than ever it 
has been during the history of our race. There is nothing to justify 
us in assuming the struggle for life will be less intense ; on the con- 
trary, we may fairly assume the pressure now frightful to contemplate 
will become more intensii&ed, and to the labour, the sweat of the 
brow, will be added that of anxiety, a sad mark, the brand of sick- 
ening care. From the beginning to the end of the struggle, the 
battle rages more fiercely, the struggle is more and more difficult, 
not only for the millions who toil, but for the middle class and the 
professional class, to keep mind and body healthy, in condition to 
bear the strain. To be able to succeed in the battle, needs not only 
a more thorough understanding of our work, but the rational practice 
of recreation, — how best to use the breathing space allotted to 
us ; how best in the time granted daily and weekly from the pressure 
of life to get during the brief respite that relief which will improve 
and strengthen brain and body. It is now absolutely necessary that 
our leisure time be devoted to such appropriate emplojmaent as will 
serve to repair the organic machinery which has become impaired 
by our work ; we must use our time in renovating our vital energies 
so as to restore the power of brain and body -that have become 
enfeebled by our previous work. To succeed now needs daily, 
dogged, downright labour ; the body is used as if it were a machine, 
the brain as if nervous matter could be supplied as readily as coal to a 
furnace ; therefore recreation must cease to be a pastime, and the 
pleasure of it must consist in the knowledge that we are wisely 
viewing this respite and using it as an act of duty undertaken for 
the sake of the subsequent power which it generates within us, and 
the subsequent, profit fi'om an increased power of doing which it 
insures to us. All recreation, all rest from toil, must be regai-ded as 
a time given to us in which to render the exhausted energies most 
fitted to resume their work again. The stomach needs change of 
diet, the brain needs change of thought, the body change of employ- 
ment. There is physiological necessity for frequent change of 
organic activity : the value of recreation should consist in enabling 
us to secure this variety of occupation, this change in the parts of 
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brain and body, and to ensure a general activity of the whole, 
and relieve the mischief caused by undue action of certain 
parts. 

How little we think of " rational recreation ;" its value, its ne- 
cessity ! If thought of more it would be begun in school life, when 
the organism, being in a state of active growth, requires the 
purifying and strengthening influence of muscular exercise to be in 
frequent operation ; and if attention was given at this time to the 
development of the organism during the years of its growth, it would ' 
receive a desire for, and carry through life a resolve to have it. Take 
schools generally : the whole mechanism of their discipline seems to 
be devised with the view of stemming the healthful flow of natural 
joyousness by the barriers of tedious monotony. A school girl is shut 
up in a very prison house of decorum — every healthful amusement 
is denied her as " unladylike " ; she is imperatively taught to curb 
her youthful spirits, and it needs a very healthy organism to struggle 
against the mischiefs of this mistaken discipline. Schools for boys 
and girls should be regarded as places of recreation no less than as 
places of education ; as places of bodily, no less than as places 
of mental, culture. We should then no longer have the present 
system of punishment ; shutting up a child already weary in an 
empty schoolroom under a depressing sense of disgrace, is a cruel 
species of torture, is doing to the child's system a wrong, an 
mjury that nothing can justify ; denying the child the only time 
allowed for recreation, and making him resume work with energies 
doubly exhausted when school again meets, is a heart-sickening, 
health-breaking system, a disgrace to humanity. At all schools 
there is too much brain work ; the young are sick of it. In- 
stead of having the desire for more knowledge implanted in 
their minds, parents must think more of their children's health, 
and select those schools which provide for the best recreation of its 
pupils. There should be a library in every school, so that the 
habit is formed of reading for mental recreation, and the pupils would 
receive that culture which only general reading can impart, but 
above all the aim should be not to work body or brain beyond 
its strength. " Competitive examinations," even "prizes," are an 
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evil, tempting the willing ones to work beyond their strength, and 
exercising very little influence on the lymphatic class. 

Health implies the capacity for work, the capacity for happiness. 
It is therefore our duty to do all that is conducive to health, to main- 
tain it at the highest point of its natural efficiency, as, in doing 
this, we put ourselves in condition for work, the condition for bene- 
fiting the community to whatever extent our powers may be capable. 
And, similarly, by promoting the health of others, we are, in pro- 
portion to our success, securing to the community a certain amount 
of additional capacity for work on the part of its constituent mem- 
bers, as well as increasing the individual capacity for happiness on 
the part of all the members whom any efforts may reach. It is clear, 
therefore, that we can have no duty to perform, of a more grave and 
important kind than this, — ^thoughtfully to study the conditions of 
health, earnestly to teach these conditions to others, and strenuously 
make their observance a law to ourselves. Suitable recreation is 
needed by all classes of the community, is an imperative necessity 
to every individual who desires to possess a sound working mind 
in a sound working body. I am no advocate for useless 
frivolous pleasures; but by recreation I mean, for workers to 
utilize the spare time at their disposal, and take that recreation 
which, with the least expenditure of time, renders the exhausted 
energies most fitted to resume their work. For this, change is 
needed : the mind needs change of scene ; if a walk into the clear 
sunshine and liberal air enables us to put aside worry for a time, 
how much greater relief it must be to the mind to be taken from 
the shop or desk to the seaside, where an entirely new hemisphere 
of life and thought is visible to us ! By this means we secure not 
only health, but happiness, feel that life is worth living, enjoy life, and 
are able to do more work in less time by keeping the vital energies 
equal to the performance of their duties ; and the greatest blessing 
that could happen to mankind would be for all to feel a pleasure in 
doing their duty, faithfully discharging their daily work, determined 
resolutely to ** work while it is day," and not cloud the daylight of 
our life by our folly, or shorten it by otir sin ; so that at last, when all 
to us h^ dBxk with the darkness of an unknown night, we may have 
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the consolation of the good and faithful steward, and realize that 
the seed entrusted to us has been wisely sown, and must yield 
a plenteous harvest of good things for those that follow us to reap ; 
a state of mind infinitely preferable to that of those who see 
nothing in this life worth winning, — ^nothing that it would make 
them miserable to miss, and whose labour seems to th^m but 
the dull sound of a treadmill — a wretched life. Our own inner 
lives and aspirations and loves must be the light of our world for 
each of us ; and if the light that is in us be darkness, oh how great 
is that darkness ! Men must be roused up, and the old sense of 
life's worth and solemnity must be infused into them, to stir them 
into eagerness, into enthusiasm. We want men to be true men ; 
and this would be best achieved by teaching them how divine is 
the natural: How can men and women know what life is ? They 
have got into the way of despising it, of excusing their own folHes 
by asserting that life was not asked for by them. This habit of 
mind arises from their rejecting the only things in life, health, 
honour, aspirations, love, that are of value, and being content with 
disease, subtlety, social distinction, worldly rank, wealth, and 
self-indulgence ; then they cry out, ** All is vanity and vexation 
of spirit," and they go through the allotted three score years and 
ten, outwardly cynical and contemptuous, but inwardly feeling a 
want within them not satisfied, and half regretful that it be so — 
yet lacking the earnestness to get at the cause and remove it. 
They are in the world, of the world worldly, yet they never 
dream of what life might be, should be, would be, if the true 
value of life was not hidden from them. The mistake has been in 
imagining the world to be full of ** mystery." Admitted the original 
first cause to be an insoluble problem, all else is ascertainable 
and intelligible, which tells us plainly of the folly of spending an 
aimless life — a life of indulgence, a life which has turned our 
nature to gall, a life that makes us despise ourselves — ^when we do 
think of what we are, and what we might have been. This, I assert 
fearlessly, that *' Life has a perfect happiness for all of us, if we 
only long for it, no matter whether or no wo win it." Act at all 
times that you may not find that — 
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Bemorse 
Hath strnck her knotted roots into thy heart. 
To suck thy hopes into her mighty stem. 

When an organ of the body is in a state of activity, when a man is 
doing his work, he does so by and through the aid of the various 
tissues which are constantly being built up into an efficient state 
for the performance of their respective functions by the nourish- 
ment they receive from the blood. The more work a man does, 
the more energy he must expend. Work is the using up of 
nutrition ; so you will perceive that the expenditure of energy must 
depend on the power of nutrition. If the work done be in excess of 
the nutrition supplied to repair the waste caused thereby, the 
tissue or organ will soon be unable to continue its work ; it 
becomes expainsive ; and we get that feeling of languor, of dis- 
inclination to do an3rthing until we have been passive long enough 
for the organ to be slowly and gradually refreshed or built up by 
the process of nutrition. A respite from toil, healthy recreation, 
change of occupation, doing work that is a pleasure to us, and 
abstaining therefrom directly the same fatigues us ; periods for the 
udng wp, in fact, of less of our capacity, so as to give nature time 
to recruit the overdone organs, is as essential to keep brain and 
body healthy, able to do a good day's work, as the general restora- 
tion we all get during sleep — ^that time of general rest during 
which the process of nutrition is allowed to gain upon and repair 
previous exhaustion. Eecreation, then, should be time given to a 
change of organic activity, having for its object the affording of 
time for the nutrition of exhausted portions of the body. A part of 
the body having become exhausted by work done, recreation is the 
affording of local sleep to the exhausted part by transferring the 
activity from it to some other part. A certain amount of activity 
is necessary for the life and health of all the organs of the body ; 
and it is wiser to transfer the activity from organs exhausted by 
work to those which are ready nourished to perform work, instead 
of acting as if all the organs were in need of rest or sleep. There 
is a time for recreation, partial sleep, as there is for universal 
recreation — sleep. The essential principle to guide us in recreation 
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is diversity of occupation, the substitution of one set of organic 
activities for another, and thereby affording rest to those structures 
which are exhausted, and need a respite to get repaired, to be nour- 
ished ready for doing their work. To men of business, indeed all who 
are engaged in pursuits requiring more or less mental work, 
coupled with more or less confinement, *< exercise " is of course 
the recreation needed ; if neglected, nature will punish them sooner 
or later in the form of dyspepsia, liver, kidney, or other disease. 
But a word of caution here may not be out of place. It is a very 
common practice for business men to take a *' good walk " after 
becoming exhausted with their day's toil at the desk or in the ware- 
house — a great error, as, being worn out, the system generally needs 
rest ; and the walk simply undertaken as a matter of duty is not 
the recreation nature needs. The same error is made when business 
men take their yearly respite ; all the time they are on the move, 
overdoing those muscles and organs, not generally exercised, beyond 
their capacity, and not wisely strengthening and repairing their 
systems by moderate judicious exercise of their bodies and brains. 
Biding, rowing, cricket, swimming, gymnastics, axe all preferable 
to walking, unless the latter be with a genial companion, and 
desisted from as soon as it ceases to be pleasurable. 

It has become an imperative necessity that our growing young 
men have g3nnnastic institutions and facilities for active games, a 
place in every parish throughout the kingdom to supply rational 
recreation, so important to the national health, happiness, morals, 
and intelligence. So urgent is the need to counteract the drain 
upon the human system in the present struggle for life, that 
no thought, pains, or money should be spared in providing such 
places of recreation, adequate in number and competent in character 
to meet so important and so great a need. We want public parks 
for fine weather, and buildings for wet weather, wherein gymnasia, 
boating, cricket, lawn tennis can be had at the public expense ; 
places where working-men and boys, and the employe class 
generally, are able to spend their leisure time in healthy out-door 
or in-door recreations. We want the Picture Cralleries, British 
Museums, and similar buildings open on Sundays, and bands in the 
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pnblic parks on summer evenings and Saturday afternoons, provided 
9,t the public expense, — money well spent, if we consider the 
refining influence of the means. We punish the poor for their 
crimes at a heavy cost, yet we fail to see the false economy of our 
actions ; we fail to see that crime is the result of misery, or arises 
from our driving the working-classes into ginshops, through 
depriving them of the innocent and refining influence of pictures, 
works of art, music, to satisfy the puritanical spirit of the few 
who, in all ages, have so zealously striven to domineer over the 
health, the happiness, aye, and the morals of the many. 

We want the people to have natural, proper, and innocent rest 
and recreation on the Sunday. As to emptying the churches, that 
is ridiculous ; besides, the ** religiousness " of the people must be at 
a low ebb, if they simply go to church or chapel because there is 
** nothing else to do." We want to elevate the ideas of the 
people — ^that large class that never go to church at all. I ask, is 
it not natural to suppose that people who spend their Sundays 
rationally and intelligently in the enjoyment of nature and of works 
of art would be more likely to improve, and find themselves in a 
frame of mind to induce them to attend places of worship, instead 
of, as now, spending their Sundays wandering aimlessly about the 
dirtiest of our streets, lounging outside public-house doors, longing 
for the hour of opening, and then using the time allotted in trying 
to obtain in the excitement of drink that forgetfulness of t^eir 
troubles and worldly care which we ought to try and procure for 
them by utihzing the numerous innocent and legitimate means 
within our reach ? The only objectors are theologians, who contend 
that amusement or recreation, however good in itself, is wrong and 
wicked when enjoyed on the Sunday. This " Sabbatarianism " we 
owe to the Puritans. Puritanism did much good — it was a 
vigorous reaction against an excess of Hberty ; it acted at the time 
as a wholesome corrective; but, unfortunately, it carried its 
principles to extremes ; and in protesting against too much levity 
the effect was then, and has continued to this day to be, the 
stripping life of all legitimate, healthy enjoyment, and to take from 
the people, more especially the poor, all their innocent pleasures 
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and pastimes. It has cast a cold, dull shadow over the existence 
of the English people, which has saddened the whole life of the 
nation, and has done more than anything else to foster the greatest 
vice of modem times — ^the vice of intemperance. The worst of 
Pnritanism wob its persecuting spirit; and this spirit has heen 
gaining strength here again of late years ; it is <' intolerance " in 
another form ; ** good people," i^ot content with acting as they 
think right themselves, or trying in a legitimate way to induce 
others to do as they do, but perpetually asking the aid of the 
** Law," to COMPEL everybody else to conform to their ideas. 

Working-men, all men, want the day of rest — ^real, quiet, whole- 
some rest — ^that is, a rest tiiat will take us out of ourselves for a 
little while, help us to cease from brooding over daily troubles, and 
enable our brains to set to work with fresh vigour to grapple with 
the difficulties that harass us, and to deal successfully with the 
problems of our existence, whatever they may be. These men, living 
day by day by the sweat of their brow, in the sordid, dismal sur- 
roundings of our great cities, or manufacturing towns, or in the 
black country, or spending their days labouring in the bowels of the 
earth, shut out from sunlight and from everything that is beautiful 
in nature, want recreation and rational enjoyment, or if you force 
them to spend it in idleness, as heretofore, if you will continue the 
cause — dismal, gloomy Sundays — ^you must put up with its eflfect, 
** Drunkenness." There should be open places for recreation 
generally in every parish; the want of this is as imperative a 
necessity for the living as cemeteries to inter the bodies of those 
who have ** gone over to the m^ority." 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Common sense is a kind of intuitive judgment that some men 
possess, enabling them to give good advice upon most matters. It 
is gained by close observation, which stores the mind with a stock 
of useful knowledge, and the happy tact of using the same as 
opportunities arise. Such men are generally methodical ; and 
they have formed good habits, so that when a demand is made 
upon them they have ready for use their past experiences, and their 
minds can answer the demands made upon them promptly. This 
decision gives them character, and they gain the respect of those 
about them, and, as a rule, to such men the present is the only 
time, the golden time ; so they utilize every moment, are thrifty 
with time as with everything else ; their lives, from the beginning, 
ar3 necessarily training themselves for that moment of fate that 
ensures their lives* success. Life is very like a battle or a game of 
chess ; and there ought to be some plan of the campaign. These 
are especially the days in which a man must be qualified for what 
he undertakes to do — to be something , he must be quite equal to his 
competitors ; to be somebody , he must be superior to the majority. 
A wise parent will not force his child to this or that, but watch 
carefully to see what his natural gifts best fit him for. You have 
done much for your child's future happiness and success if you can 
discover a bias or tendency, and give shape and direction to it. It 
is a great thing to get a youth to feel a distinct preference for any 
pursuit ; the majority are indifferent, careless — ^have no object in 
life. For most of the money-getting occupations of life great 
abilities are not necessary; for these, clear perceptions, com- 
mon sense, and probity are most important. But in most of the 
professions to succeed requires not only great ability, but great 
natural ability in the particular direction you have selected to excel 
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in ; bnt alike in business and professions it is now too true thai 
*'A11 the gates are thronged with snitors, all the markets over- 
flow ;" so yon mnst not only persevere, bnt have patience, deserve 
success, wait for, and be ready when the chance offers itself for 
yon to attain it. If yon study the careers of men distinguished in 
art, science, literature, politics, commerce, etc., you will find that 
it is not by any special event, bnt by the whole tenour and work 
of their lives, that their position has been achieved and that the 
value of their lives must be estimated ; some days seem to have 
had a deciding influence, were the turning point, it would appear, in 
all such lives ; but those days only gave the opportunity for the well- 
ordered carefal life to use the knowledge it had been steadily 
acquiring ; so that when the chance of success offered itself they 
deserved and were able to command it. Common sense denies 
that any happy chance will do for a man what he is quite unable 
to do for himself. Our happiness consists in the use of our 
fEiculties, and a faith that our wages will be in proportion to our 
deserts. Success and failure are not dealt out like prizes and 
blanks in a lottery, by chance and indiscriminately ; but there is a 
reason for every success and failure. Indolenoe, chicanery, waste 
will cause the one ; while industry, honesty, and thrift will ensure 
the other. 

If we view the subject of life, health, happiness, etc., free 
of prejudice, common sense tells us unmistakably that disease, 
destitution, and the many ills flesh is heir to, have been caused 
by the follies of our ancestors or of our own, and there should be no 
doubt in the mind of any rational being, ''that what man has 
caused, man can cure." The only way to grasp this subject 
thoroughly is to take the illnesses or miseries we suffer from, one 
by one, and ask ourselves if there be any one which miLst or need 
have been, which, in its inception, might not have been avoided ; 
which, in fact, is not distinctly traceable to our infringing, through 
ignorance or wilftilness, the laws of nature, which lie plain, dis- 
coverable, before us: the physical laws^ on which health depends; 
the moral laws, on which happiness depends ; and the social and 
economic laws, on which plenty and comfort depend. The mora 
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you think, the more settled will be your conviction that the world 
we live in is so constituted, that if we were consistently intel- 
ligent and morally right in what we do day by day, we should 
be socially and physically happy. The work of reformation is 
no light one, but once really resolve to conquer, the difficulty 
will soon vanish. We have a terrible inheritance of ancestral 
errors to redeem, obstacles to remove, mischiefis to undo ; but 
the recuperative powers of nature are astonishing and nearly in- 
exhaustible. We only require to be aroused to the necessity for 
action, to be resolved at once to go steadily henceforth in the 
right way, to obey the laws we have hitherto disregarded, and ere 
long we shall cancel the consequences we now suffer, because the 
world has gone wrong for such countless generations. These evils 
are numerous — ^pain, and disease, destitution, vice, and crime. To 
succeed, the world must believe that these ills that af^ict humanity 
may be, if not altogether eliminated, yet reduced to a minimum that 
could be easily dealt with and easily borne ; and if you reflect upon 
the subject, you will perceive how the causes of our sufferings 
materially aid and aggravate each other ; and with what strange, 
ingenious, and obstinate perversity we have long laboured 
individually and collectively, by law and habit, by action and by 
abstinence, to foster and propagate them all. Take, as an example, 
dyspepsia, a malady that causes, directly or indirectly, more 
unhappiness, and lowers the average of human enjoyment more 
than any other, impairing by its pernicious prevalence the cheerful- 
ness and brightness of our daily life by its action upon our spirits and 
temper. Yet the causes are so obvious — ^the cure so possible, 
by simply avoiding the causes. The foundation is often laid in 
childhood by reckless and ignorant self-indulgence on the part of 
parents ; but it is not only children and youth that indulge. The 
majority eat habitually more than they require, or than is good for 
them ; and, although warned by previous suffering, will persist in 
eating what they know will disagree with them ; or, because they 
cannot resist the pleasures of the palate, and allow themselves to eat 
more than is required to satisfy their hunger or recruit their 
strength ; or, they drink more alcohol than they oughti not because 
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they require it, but because they like it, or succumb to smoking 
and yield to it, till it becomes a habit too strong for them, instead 
of an occasional indulgence. Well, there are few of us but know 
well enough that in all these cases we are sowing seeds for an 
inevitable harvest. No man suffers unless he has done something 
to deserve it ; but wise, good laws regulate our lives, and at any 
period of our lives these ailments may be cured or kept in bounds, 
if we have resolution enough to obey the laws we have hitherto 
broken. 

We need decent dwellings, pure water, pure air, unadulterated 
food ; instead of foul air, defective water, pernicious food, noxious 
gases, and the like. We want obedience to hygienic and well- 
known sanitary laws, and in a very short time wholesome 
life would eliminate the ancestral poison. Nature has a wonderful 
power of putting things right, if allowed free play ; and the time 
will come when it will be considered the duty of all good men not to 
curse future generations with the predisposition to disease and vice, 
through the neglect of natural laws by parents or ancestors which 
has caused such bitter wretchedness in the past and to ourselves. 
Do not tell me it cannot be done ; read the lives of good men in all 
ages, see what has been achieved by individual lives well spent, 
and the task will be easy enough if the people are all made eager 
for the fight, and have the faith to labour and to wait. Such an 
object would supply diligence, so essential to purity of life. To be 
chaste in thought and deed, temperate, honest, employ your time ; 
do whatever you have to do with all your might. Montaigne says 
truly : '' As we see ground that has lain fallow, if the soil be fat 
and fertile, produce innumerable sorts of wild herbs that are good 
for nothing for want of proper cultivation ; even so it is with our 
minds, which, if not applied to some particular subject to check and 
restrain them, rove about confusedly in the vague expanse of 
imagination.'* Idleness is a terrible waste of mental energies ; to 
allow the mind to expend itself upon trifles, is like setting a 
Nasm3rth steam hammer to crack nuts. Well-directed, earnest 
efforts we want ; and once the man's or the nation's face is set in 
the right direction, once progress is earnestly sought after, unseen 
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inflaences will close in on all sides to aid the onward march. For 
(and this is the way Nature encourages us) amendment and reform 
in one thing brings amendment and progress in all others. You 
cannot improve dwellings without lessening intemperance and vice ; 
yon cannot diminish drunkenness without diminishing pauperism 
and brutality; you cannot improve sanitation, or diffuse know- 
ledge of hygiene without checking disease and lengthening life. 
With more comfortable homes, greater sobriety, and hotter health, you 
give a stimulus to education and a higher moral tone. So inevitably, 
once set the ball a-rolling, it is aided on its course by a thousand 
indirect channels as yet undreamt of, all aiding in tjie good work of 
man's progress onward and upwards. The strongest power would 
be the Church. Its influence would be immense if it would 
but persistently and sagaciously direct it towards the improvement 
of the moral and material condition of humanity on this earth, 
instead of towards the promulgation of an astounding scheme for 
securing it against eternal torments in a future existence ; for 
universal well-being here, instead of what is called salvation here- 
after. It is pitiful to think of the waste of time on the part of the 
clergy of all denominations in their pursuit of the shadow ; and it 
certainly is utterly impossible to over-estimate the valuable help to 
mankind the clergy would be, if the aim and study of our clerical 
teachers was the amelioration of the condition, the moral elevation 
of the people in this world, instead of being content to prepare 
them for the next. So much has this shadow haunted them, so 
much have they underrated the substance, that in all ages the 
clergy have been the opposers of all reform, and worked counter 
to the progress of mankind in every effort made to alleviate his 
misery here or improve his material and social welfare, and in all 
efforts for his moral elevation or improvement, unless as an adjunct 
to their own theological views. They have not taught self-help, 
but encouraged almsgiving, that cause of so much of the improvi- 
dence of the poor. They have said to the poor, " Take no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself." They have in all ages told the people to be content in the 
sphere they occupy, instead of exhorting them to rise above their 
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pigstye surroundings. They have degraded mankind by telling 
them *< they are bom in sin," instead of stimulating their self-respect 
by setting before them the examples of noble lives in all ages, 
and inciting them to go and do likewise. They have told men to 
endure life and bear patiently and resignedly the ** ills that flesh is 
heir to," instead of being the)^leaders in explaining to them that the 
said ills are due to their own misuse or abuse of the powers within 
them, and showing them how to remedy the same. The entire theory 
of the clergy must be reversed ; their efforts be devoted to the means 
and not the end ; let them concentrate their attention and efforts on 
the very best possible schemes for raising the earthly condition of 
the suffering masses ; let them try to induce men to lead a life here 
more worthy of their manhood ; and let them perceive that in doing 
this they are taking the most effectual means to make them worthy 
of the future life. Good actions are alone immortal. ^* If thou 
would'st attain to thy highest, go look upon a flower: what 
that does willessly, that do thou willingly " — (Schill]2r). What a 
change we should see in this world if mankind would but resolve to 
act out the spirit of Longfellow's noble lines : — 

Standing in what too long we bore, 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies : 
Not deem the irrevocable past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 

To something nobler we attain. 

Common sense repudiates equality. If the whole world were to 
resolve to enforce a law of universal equality, they could not make 
it law. Equality means the tyranny of the lowen over the higher 
nature — ^the reducing the best man to the level of the worst ; it is 
the most dangerous doctrine that men can listen to ; level con- 
ditions to-day, and you have removed the obstacles that prevented 
a tyranny to-morrow. A nation that believes in, or aspires to 
equality f is unfit for freedom, cannot comprehend what liberty is, 
has elected a tyrant that forbids all .progress. Throughout all 
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creation, from the archangel to the worm, from Olympus to the 
pebhle, from the radiant and complete planets to the nebula that 
hardens through ages of mist and slime into the habitable world, 
the first law ^ of nature is inequality. It is only in the sepulchre 
that all are equal, when the superior soul that proved the inequality 
of man to his fellow man has departed, and the shell that held the 
spirit has crumbled to the dust. In this life the reverence that 
comes from all great emotions, great deeds, proves Nature's first 
and imperishable and most noble law — ** The inequality between 
man and man." Hard doctrine, you may say. Are then the cruel 
disparities of life never to be removed ? Yes ; all things have two 
aspects, one seen by the eyes of hope, the other from the eyes of fear. 
I want all men to have hope ; all men to have such a training that 
when starting in the world they may go forth into the shadowy 
future without fear, and with a manly heart — with such a know- 
ledge of the world and its nature, that 

* 

Spontaneously to Q-od should turn the soul, 
Like the magnetic needle to the Pole. 

Men must cease to believe in special acts of Providence, must 
recognize that with themselves rests the task of removing alike the 
disparities of the physical, intellectual, and moral life. But in 
fighting their own upward battle they must be content to see others 
more fortunate, more liberally endowed than themselves. Uni- 
versal equality of intelligence, of mind, of genius, of virtue! 
No teachers left to the world, no men wiser or better than 
others — ^were it not an impossible condition, what a hopeless 
prospect for humanity! No, while the world lasts, the sun 
will gild the mountain top before it shines upon the plain. Diffuse 
all the knowledge the earth contains equally over all mankind to- 
day, and some men will be wiser than the rest to-morrow.^ And 
this is not a harsh, but a loving law — ^the real law of improvement ; 
the wiser the few in one generation, the wiser will be the multitude 
in the next. 

History is mainly a record of wars, and it has bequeathed the 
sorry fact that still nations devote more money to armies and 
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navies than they do to education or the arts. Will the people ever 
get common sense ? No war is justifiable that is undertaken for 
prestige or interest. No war should be undertaken until the nation, 
like the individual, is really hit in the face. Then, if directed by moral 
principle, or from a desire to see justice done, or to protect the weak 
from being trampled on by the strong, the expenditure has a real 
reason, the fallen soldier and the broken-hearted homes have the 
solace of having suffered a martyrdom for humanity, for God, and the 
right ; but the conscience and the reason of the nation should always be 
convinced that the war is clearly demanded by justice, by freedom, 
and humanity. Do not be misled by the word honour. A nation's 
honour is not maintained by bloodshed ; it is impaired, it is lost by 
unnecessary bloodshed. Duelling was abolished because man's 
conscience told him that to be opposed to a man with less know, 
ledge of how to use his weapon, was so certain of killing him, the 
odds being so unequal, that in reality it was " Murder," What 
difference is there wh^n a strong nation goes to war with a weak 
one ? — and is not this generally the case with wars ? The chances 
are not even ; it is only a matter of time ; if so, is not war gener- 
ally wholesale murder ? We must in time consider wars as acts of 
barbarism, the acts of savages. Men will see that war for honour 
is as foolish between nations as if done between individuals. War 
is dishonourable, except for self-defence, to protect the weak against 
the strong, to uphojd justice and morality, But even when not 
just, war is the vrorst necessity. The method is savage, and it 
recoils terribly, as much on the victor as the. vanquished. 
When the church bells are ringing out glory for successfril 
slaughter, that is the very moment for fear. The professional 
slayers of mto are not the wisest, nor the best ; war brings 
them to the surface, victory keeps them there, and if, as is too 
often the case, successful generals are civil rulers the demoralisa- 
tion of the country is the retribution inflicted by the law of God, 
We have extravagance and luxury among the people, and in- 
evitably the attempt to support such style, and meet the increased 
prices it entails, speculation bubbles, and the vain shams, pre- 
tentious schemes of men who are not disposed to return to the 
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humble, honest labour or business they followed before the war ; 
and the inevitable result comes — ^financial collapse, chronic depres- 
sion, and general bankruptcy, which may be traced to- any unnatural 
inflation, but universally after a successful war. The few are en- 
riched, the million pauperised ; it is a field-day for speculators, the 
millennium of adventurers. Internal reforms are forgotten, states- 
manship for a time is nowhere, when a nation is ruled by epaulettes 
and uniforms. Instead of having such high honour done them, 
warriors should be regarded as we do the hangman — ^necessary evils, 
perhaps, but held in abhorrence. The people should always pause* 
" It is a much easier thing to unloose the demon war thaoi to chain 
him up again ; and remember that its knighthood and glory are 
won by wholesale killing ; the more people killed, the more bells 
the ' Church of peace and love, and human brotherhood * peals, 
and thanksgivings go up to Heaven ; it is the grand apotheosis of 
ferocity. Strive all of you who profess to teach and train the souls 
of men, to give guides for, and control the human conscience — strive, 
I say, zealously and earnestly for the arts of peace to supersede the 
arts of bloodshed ; as when a generation has learned the black 
lesson that glorifies strife, think you it will be easy to unlearn all 
that, and recur to the old standard of peaceful heroism and the 
humble conflict with human evil and sorrow ? ' England expects 
every man to do his duty,* was' a noble sentiment, although the 
watchword of battle ; let it be henceforth the watchword of a nobler 
battle, a battle against war ; a battle to defend the hearths and, 
homes of England against any war without a true and just cause, 
for the pride of, and to see justice done to humanity. War is a 
monster with snaky locks, and fiery bloodshot eyes, and harpy claws, 
passing over fair fields and leaving its foot-prints in burning villages, 
dying men, weeping wives and children, and needs to be seen by 
those who so eagerly clamour for it at every opportunity. The sight 
of that fearful phantom, girt round with skulls, chains reeking with 
blood and desolation and ruin in its track, would stop their eager- 
ness for it, unless under real compulsion. We are too apt to think 
of it as simply meaning additional taxation — the least of its evils ; 
its real curse has been described by me." — (M. D. Conway.) 
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It is often very difficult to know what to do to do right ; bat to have 
made up your mind, yet pretend to pray to God, as if you meant 
to consult Him, and do as He wishes, is a mockery — ^like a child 
that has been bidden never to walk in the mirO) asking its father, 
on a very dirty day, wlfether it is to go on the pavement or in the 
kennel. Dare to be true. '* One honest effort is worth a whole 
mass.** The weakness of human nature we hear too much of ; men 
work up to temptation^ and men should be upbraided for their wilful- 
ness, rather than apologised for through their -Weakness. Every- 
day life is a well-lighted and well-trodden road for those who like 
to use their eyes ; and men can see their way without the help of 
priests, who are as busy to-day as even the old Pharisees were in 
loading men with baggage, useless, worse than useless, in their 
journey of life. They still adhere to a teaching that is false to 
the liberty of truth ; I mean that spirit which will bear the worst 
things with endless apathy, because they are old ; and with them the 
researches of science, man's reason, the progress of humimity, are 
nothing if they seem opposed to the authority of theologians^ as 
fallible as ourselves. I am not against prayer. On the contrary, I do 
believe, as Lord Bacon says, '^ That men gather force and faith 
from resting on Divine protection.** But what I am against, and 
mean to protest against so long as I live, is the pious fiction that a 
grown man has to enquire of God at every step which foot he is to 
put foremost. The journey, of life is plain and straight enough if 
people were trained to make principle their watchword and duty 
their rule. To make good, honest men, train them to be guided 
by principle and controlled by duty. Prayer, grace, faith are mis- 
leading, pious sophistries, too often indulged in by men to try and 
hide their crooked paths from the world. Our prayers are between us 
and our God ; our conduct is between us and our neighbour ; and 
common sense says we know nothing of a surety of each other, save 
what may be judged from our actions. There is no safer guide. 
We can leave the rest with God ; His laws are not broken for 
nothing. We need to be more religious, not in the way of fasting, 
formal ceremony, prayer at meals, but of dutiful, considerate con- 
duct to others, to the poor, and to the great body of laborious work- 
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men We must rise above the hard, selfish, pm'itanical views, 

that fetishness of the past that objects to open art collections, 

galleries, and museums free on Sundays, which would develop 

an intelligent awe and admiration of the works of God and increase 

true worship of the Creator. Trust to the good in humanity ; we 

want more diligent and courageous shepherds to guide the sinners 

scattered in every town. Oh I it is pitiful in every city, to feel 

how many homes have they none ; it grieves me to think of 

the loneliness of heart and soul. Uncounted men and women live 

and die in every town, just like sheep without a shepherd. I 

care not what the pastor calls himself who will try and reclaim 

the forlorn and desolate, who will try and make man more 

human, whether he be Jew, or Mahomedan, Catholic, Kitualist, 

Protestant, or Dissenter. To the Eternal God above, all who do the 

works that result in goodness are alike. I fail to see anything in 

any religion, that need hinder a man being true and honest, or that 

would separate a man from the love of God and his neighbour. 

Never mind what people say, if you have done the right ; the fruit must in 
time prove the tree, and men will see. Be straightforward. — Holme Leb. 

The amelioration of laborious lives is as reasonable as it is honourable. 
Errors are weeds, often from people being in their wrong places ; the 
plants would have been healthy in a proper soil and differently 
nourished. Poor children — all young children — ought to have at 
least as fair play as cabbages, which are planted a foot or two apart 
if they are meant to escape blight and mildew, and to attain to a 
useful size. Give the poor man air and space ; there is room enough 
between the earth and the sky, and between sea and sea to turn 
them to the sun and leave breathing room between. With this they 
will make better use of their faculties, and appreciate and understand 
life's best gifts. Fresh air and sweet sun are meat and drink, as 
well as tonic, which would materially reduce the craving desire for 
drink. There are things attainable in this world, and things 
unattainable. To wish for the unattainable is a waste of powei 
unworthy of a man. Common, sense tells us to wish for the 
attainable — ^yea, even the seeing it afar off, while we go down to 
the grave — ^that is worthy of a maUo 
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"Be no man's debtor." I can give you no better motto to rule 
your life by — whether as son to parent, employe to employe, 
husband to wife, father to child, debtor to creditor, or creditor to 
debtor — resolve to be under obligations to no man, indebted to 
none. Thrift is the seed * that must be sown before you can reap the 
subsequent harvest, that pecuniary independence essential to a life of 
virtue and happiness. There is no sacn£ce too great to avoid the 
misery of debt. Think of what is due to yourself as a man, and do thy 
duty manfully, resolved to be **no man's debtor." Very well for you, 
say some ; fortune has favoured you, you have been one of the 
fortunate ones in this life. Only those who wear the shoes know 
where they pinch. Mine has been a hard uphill fight from the first 
to the last ; and when comparing your life with that of others, it is 
as well to remember that in every life, even in those which seem 
brightest and fairest, there is some grave where dead hopes and 
unfulfilled dreams lie buried. Many of these unfulfilled hopes of 
life would be accomplished if men generally began their lives 
thriftily, and were endowed with that right self-respect which forbids 
a man to owe anything to another. No man who has willingly 
earned and eaten bread from his own labour, and felt as a man 
should the pleasure thereof, would ever submit to the loss of 
independent self-respect, involved in being under an obligation to 
another for bread to eat. If men began as boys to save a 
little, no matter how little, they would find their money grow year 
by year somehow or another. Investigate into the causes of men's 
success, and the " first seed " will be traceable to " very small 
beginnings," by means of which, and an adherence to the same rule 
of prudence throughout their lives, they have acquired very large 
fortunes and great influence. This is certain ; no man can rise 
T\'Ithout he is able to practise self-denial, self-restraint, the backbone 
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of good habits, the solid base upon which alone success is 
permanent. There are men, by a lucky chance, that are wafted to 
a height without this salutary habit ; but with this class it will be 
found that before their life is over, the good fortune which had borne 
them aloft for a time seems to have left them, and they collapse as 
quickly as they rose. The great secret is to realise early that life is 
short, and that one must make his mark before he is thirty, as 
although there are instances of men whose opportunities have come 
for the display of their special powers after middle age, when they 
have got the other side of the hill, such instances are rare, and 
the ''name must be written on the wall," as one climbs up the 
hill, or not at all. It is then we feel our power to mould 
circumstances to our will. When we turn the comer with nothing 
done, the conviction daily grows strong within us that circumstances 
have been against us, and thwarted our best efforts. When this 
idea gets into our brain we are lost, we cease to look for examples 
to stimulate us forward, but once having succumbed to the fatal 
theory- of the force of circumstances our actions are limited and 
dwarfed to the necessities of their demands. It is a common 
mistake to euppose old men must be decayed in their intellects. 
Lots of men have before them years of health, vigour, and increasing 
ability ; but once haunted with the idea of impending decrepitude, 
let a man think that his constitution is to be henceforth a prey to 
this, that, or the other disease, that his faculties are on the wane, 
well, then, you may rest assured that the best part of his life has 
gone by ; henceforth he will lack the heart and energy for any 
continuous effort. It may be well sometimes for a man to antici- 
pate the sunset of life ; we all ought to ponder more on its brevity ; 
but the prudent, thrifty type of man will not prematurely give way 
I to the assaults of time, or be terrified with an exaggerated view of 
' that. brevity, which paralyzes his activity, and discourages eflfort. 
The most manful, and, on the whole, jthe happiest lives, have been 
those of men who have '' thought all men mortal but themselves ; " 
men who do not indulge in physical introspection ; men who do not 
magnify every little ailment into symptoms of physical failure, every 
lapse of memory as indicative of decaying intellect ; too prudent 

8 
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to think themselves justified in plnnging into any enterprise after 
fifty, but too wise to be terrified and paralyzed by that haunting 
Nemesis of ill-used, or non-used powers, '* the fear that the consti- 
tution is giving way here and there, that one's work in this world 
is over." 

Thrift, if not the highest good, is a real good. Paley is credited 
with the sa3ang that '^The greatest happiness in this changeable 
and mortal life belongs to the man who has a good conscience, a 
good digestion, and is not in debt," — three excellent companions to 
have with us in the journey of life, and thrift is essential to the 
latter, if it be not also tl^e best means of securing the two former 
benefits. "The love of money" may be "the root of all evil," 
but, if 80, it is only when men fall from the " virtue of thrift " 
into the vice of avarice. Every vice is but a misuse or an abuse 
of a virtue. For a country to prosper, the individuals thereof must 
prosper ; to ensure this needs on the part of the community more 
thrifty habits, more self-restraint, that thoughtful, careful self-denial, 
which alone enables a man to be no man's debtor, nor his own enemy, 
but zealous to do his duty to his parents, his children, his employer 
or employes, his creditor and debtor, his wife, and all, in fact, who 
are dependent upon him. Thus by thrift we develop the qualities 
necessary for the formation of good citizens. Heine says that the 
chief of the Frankfort Bothschilds, overhearing a Socialist in the 
street declaring that the wealth of the Bothschilds ought to be 
distributed among the people of Germany, the wealthy banker at 
once handed him a small coin, bidding him calculate the population 
of Germany, and the reputed wealth of the Bothschilds, and be 
content with his share f The agitators imagine the parts are to be 
reversed, that distribution would put the mass into the position of 
the wealthy, whereas the division would only reduce the few to the 
level of the mass. Any one who has arrived at that era of his 
history in which memory more than hope governs the horizon of 
human life — ^who analyses the motives and muses on the events oi 
his own life's story, will see how these events have been influenced 
for the better, or the worse, according to whether he has acted 
thriftily or not at certain tur^Bg points in his life, and 
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will watch with greater interest from this prudential point of view 
that drama of life, which, day hy day, is uikfolding itself about him 
— he will see more clearly that in what has seemed chance, in what 
men regard as mere chance work, there is order and design, and 
the success has been achieved, or the advantage lost, according to 
whether the previous training has enabled him to take advantage of 
the accidental circumstances. For instance : Erskine made himself 
famous when the chance came to him of making a great forensic 
display ; hu^ it was to the thrifty use he had made of hjis time, 
the prudence he had displayed in training himself for the chance, 
that caused his success. Without this thrift the chance would 
only have made him ridiculous. In life, in all oyr lives, the 
occasion, great or otherwise, is worth to us just what the thrifty 
or thriftless use of the time and talent we have had given us 
enables ns to make of it. It is said that <* no battle is ever fought 
without blunders." As we look back, as the shadows deepen, we must 
confess to the great many blunders of our lives ; and in few lives 
will there be a greater blunder than the want of thrift, more 
especially in the matter of decision. We hear of this or that man 
having made a very wise or unwise decision at a certain critical period 
of his life, that made or marred his future ; and the world is apt to say 
oi the man'who decided rightly, *' what a lucky fellow." I deny the 
chance implied in the matter: the man decided rightly and 
quickly, because his whole previous life had been thriftily used in pre- 
paring himself for that particular minute of important action ; so in 
an emergency, requiring vigour, he is able to act promptly. A woman 
runs away with her groom — ^the world is astonished, thinks it an act 
of impulse ; but it is not ; she has been acting most imprudently and 
most thnfUessly with her time, to allow of such a debasement of 
heart and mind to conquer the culture and associations by which she 
is suiTonnded. You often see in the papers a man charged with an 
offence, and a host of witnesses speak to his previous good 
character, and ezptess surprise at his being in such a position. He 
has wasted his time ; instead of strengthening the outposts which 
command the citadel of conscience, he has been carelessly letting 
his mind get familiarized with acts, and has not been nsing thriftily 
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the KTopleg nature eopplies as with as a kind of oaiposi to the 
eonscienee. So, from want of pmdenee, if we let the oncosts fiedl, 
one by one, the eity at kst snrrenden. Marriage is nnqnestion- 
ably the most important event £ar the fotnre happiness, or misery, 
of the man and woman ; yet probably in no event of their lives is 
pmdence less displayed : it is either done from calculation on the one 
hand, or left to " blind dianee " on the other. Dean Alford said, 
<< There are moments that are worth more than years. We cannot 
help it. There is no proportion between spaces of time in import- 
ance nor in value. A sick man may have the unwearied attendance 
of his physician for weeks, and then may perish in a minute because 
he is not by. A stray unthought of five minutes may contain the 
event of a life. And this all important moment, this moment dis- 
proportionate to all other moments, who can tell when it will be 
upon us? What a lesson to have our resources for meeting it 
available and at hand ! " 

Mr. Arnold's '* Turning Points in Life" is well worth reading, 
more especially his remarks upon '< Habits.'' He says : '* In London, 
indeed, more than anywhere else, < habit ' is the groundwork on 
which all the chequered incidents of life are displayed." And of 
all habits, Thrift is the most essential to success, in my opinion, 
after thirty-siz years of commercial experience. Not in the 
narrow views generally told of " men saving," — a very important 
element, no doubt ; but in the habit of mind that thriftily stores up 
every matter of detail day by day, ready to be produced from the 
brain when needed. Such men look forward to the chances of 
life, and make it their business to prepare for such chances as may 
offer, and when the chances come for ability to be displayed they are 
found equal to the occasion. Talk of chance, it is simply absurd. 
The lawyer who gets his chance for conducting a difficult case 
during the absence of his leader, the surgeon or doctor who gets his 
chance through being called in because the regular physician cannot 
attend, do not succeed through the chance, but because, by a 
thrifty use of thek time and talent, they have prepared themselves 
to act skilfully, to display ability that will command their future 
success ; the *' chance " would be powerless to create the ability. 
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had it not been thriftily reserved for the occasion. This habit 
of *' thrift," as opposed to *' waste," cannot be too early impressed 
on the young. Habit is the subtlest and strongest of all agencies ; it 
is second nature, or rather the mould into which nature is thrown. 
All the foundations of character must be laid in the very earliest 
days. Impress on children the importance of thrifb, that their 
destinies are shaped and framed by their habits ; that although the 
best men by a natural gravitation will come to the front, and 
accident, or want of accident, only temporarily retard or repel them, 
yet the majority are not the best men, and that habits of 
thrift, well understood and persevered in, when recognized as 
the basis of their character, will be the best friend to help them for- 
ward in life. The absence of -thrift is the cause of fully half 
the miseries of life. It is most important to check the lawlessness 
natural to man, to break his self-will to the yoke, to change the 
faculties from a confused barbarian herd into a disciplined orderly 
company. Thrift means making the best of everything ; life, our 
faculties, the world in its entirety, made the most of ; and above all 
other habits, it gives bone and sinew to the moral character, and 
enables it to resist the temptations of life. 

" He who despises small things shall perish by little and little." 
The thrifty man neglects nothing; *<he who is faithful in that 
which is greatest is also faithful in that which is least." The 
thriftless is careless of little t|iings at first, and then of big ones, 
for habits when once ingrained, gain an indomitable power over 
us; and it is right they should. All we have to do is to ** form 
correct habits," as they not only give us a facility in doing a thing, 
but the inclination to do it. Aristotle points out that there is 
positive pain in resisting a formed habit. We are well repaid for 
attentive habits; they enable us to do our regular work almost 
unconsciously. If we had to deliberate on each action the day 
would not suffice for its duties, but " what we have done before," 
if it has been attentively and thoroughly done, we do without an 
effort — intuitively, as it is termed ; but the indolent, thriftless man 
is never ready, his forces are not at his command, or rather he has 
no forces, for he paid no attention, and has to go through the 
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details each time over and over again, to do things that by proper 
thrift would be antomatie. To start in the race of life with the 
slavery of evil habits is to have bnt a poor chanee of winning the 
prize — ^sueeess. Some, nnfortiinately, through their own careless- 
ness, or that of others, start with a broken leg, and it is ahnost 
impossible for such to win ; but the thrifty man will '^ make 
the best of what is." It will not make things better to be 
always groaning as you shoulder the crutch ; have faith, and per- 
haps ere long you will admit that nature, with her countless 
adaptations, has some exquisite atonement for that which seemed 
marred and wasted. There is no more wretched victim in this 
world than the " moral wreck " caused by the dominant power of 
some evil habit. The most painftd are those of men that have 
much' that is winniag and estimable about them. Those men, we 
say, who are '* nobody's enemy but their own," such men are 
generally ''thriftless," or they cannot say ''No," or they are the 
helpless slaves of some vice or hideous passion, men without self- 
control, men that Aristotle said, " are in a state that no remedies can 
amend." But modem philosophy is more hopeful. Physicians tell 
us that in the gradual amelioration of symptoms the constitutional 
vigour will be renewed, and the chronic disease thrown off; so it is 
in life, we can conquer evil habits by the steady formation of better 
ones, by gradually ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well ; and 
as the physiciui baffles the disease by prolonging the term between 
the recurrence of its symptoms until they cease altogether, so in 
life it will be found that if we will but earnestly grasp and hold by 
" good habits," especially that of " thrift," when the temptation 
to do ill returns, their visits will be fewer and farther between, and 
at last they will be altogether inoperative to tempt us. There comes 
a time to most of us when the power of the temptation and the 
power of the resistance is closely balanced — our future hangs upon 
the decision of a moment ; and it will depend upon the habits we 
have formed, whether there is to be henceforth a gradual deteriora- 
tion, a thriftless, wasted life, or we are to conquer the ovenpastering 
temptation, and be free to climb higher and higher. 

"There is nothing too difficult to be obtained by those who 
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will before they act, reflect well themselves, and thoroughly consult 
with chosen friends." 

The rain, in whose nature there is no partiality, produces life 
in the garden, but only weeds in a barren soil ; so we ought always 
to be ready for the opportunity. '< As a poor man watched a 
thousand years before the gates of Paradise ; then, while he 
snatched one little nap, it opened and shut. Each is bounded by 
his nature, stand he in valley or on mountain. Scoop thou with 
hand, poor or rich, from ocean or fountain, thou canst but fill thy 
pitcher. ' ' — ( Persian,) 

*' That life is good which is not sustained by another. Whatever 
act depends on another, that act let a man carefully shun ; but what 
depends on himself, to that let him studiously attend." — {Hindu,) 

*^ Even by the falling water-drops a water-pot is filled ; " and for 
the same reason avoid evil ; as the fool becomes full of evil, even if 
he gathers it little by little. 

<' As the straight arrow has a crooked use, and the curved lute in 
effect is straight, so by their, deeds, and not semblances, let men 
be estimated." For the proper estimation of thrift and method, 
remember that <' out of mud springs the lotus flower ; out of clay 
comes gold and many precious things ; out of oysters the pearls ; 
brightest silks to robe fairest forms are spun by a worm ; bezoar 
from the bull, musk from the deer are produced ; from a stick is 
bom flame ; from the jungle comes sweetest honey. As from 
sources of little worth comes the precious things of earth, even so is 
it with hearts that hold their fortune within. They need not lofty 
birth or noble kin. Their victory is recorded." — {Singhalese 
JSuddhist,) 



Be thrifty— 



Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious priyilege 
Of being independent.— Burns. 
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COMPULSORY THRIFT; NATIONAL INSURANCJE; OR, 

COMPULSORY PROVIDENCE. 

"A NATIONAL system, whieh would enable the virinoos poor 
effectually to provide against pauperism, wonld be a Ood-lilce work." 
— (F. CoLQUHOUN, LL.D., " Treatise on Indigence,*' 1806.) Dr. 
Colqnhoun is right. It would be impossible to over»estimate the 
value of any system that prevented pauperism ; and the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley deserves the thanks of every man for his attempt to 
supply the necessary remedy, and for the earnest manner in which 
he has, by his writings, speeches, and sermons, brought the same 
before the public notice ; and it is with great regret that the following 
objections are made thereto. Mr. Blackley, page 44 of his collected 
<* Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism," says that ** no sensible 
objection has been expressed against the ' compulsory * part of his 
scheme, only the sentimental one whispered here and there, which 
says, 'I do not like compulsion; ' '* and he reminds us, that ** many 
children object to medicine, but their parents, who know better, 
insist upon its administration.'* I object, absolutely, to ** com- 
pulsion " as a means to secure what Mr. Blackley says (page 45) is 
the thing required — ^viz., <' individual independence.** This can 
only be secured by ' Thrift,* which means self-help, self-denial, the 
individual having the power to spend, but * voluntarily * denying 
himself the power, abstaining from a present indulgence on principle* 
for future benefit, or possible need. Thrift will never be obtained by 
a system of *' compulsory provision,'* which means the State com- 
pelling every unit of the community to put by a certain sum in anti- 
cipation of his own need. To compel a man to put by so much of his 
wages, or compel an employer to deduct so much of a man's wages, 
and put it by for him to meet the wants of sickness or old age, is to 
keep him in a state of dependence; it is lowering, not elevating 
hioi. He may be thereby made independent of poor relief ; but is 
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be made thereby self-reliant, self-dependent, or is he not rather 
deprived of his individuality ? is he not deprived of liberty of action ? 
is he not being levelled to. a subject of autocratic Germany or a 
soldier, to both of which we are referred, and pauperism ten times 
worse than it is seems to me preferable to a system that will 
reduce men to mere machines on the one hand, or on a par with 
the subjects of despotic states on the other ? 

Page 47, Mr. Blackley replies to an objector like- myself, who 
argues against *' compulsory thrift," and trying to make the people 
better by Act of Parliament, by stating he is in favour of ** compul- 
sory providence," and he assumes that as by his system the wage 
easier, '< now disposed to providence," will be able to do so at a 
cheaper rate, he will make no objection. Of course, all provident 
persons would be willing to see " compulsory providence," as it, to a 
certain extent, will protect them against the tribute levied by the 
thriftless and improvident ; but the question is too broad for this 
£ s. d. basis. It is not a matter of reducing or extinguishing the 
poor rates, but of making the people now thriftless, thrifty ; and 
the question is, whether there are not other means, which, although 
they be more difficult, and would take longer, are really not the 
best in the end for mankind. Mr. Blackley refers us to the ^* School 
Board rate ; " but, with all due respect, it seems the working of this 
Act is a reason why we should not put ourselves under Government 
control. Board School rates are far more expensive, without the 
education which they affcnrd being, as the Inspectors' reports have 
shown again and again, aijiy more efficient than that given in volun- 
tary schools. Why does Mr. Blacklpy object to the Poor Rate, 
because the thrifty have to pay for the thriftless, and yet approve of 
the School rate, which does precisely the same thing as the School 
Board rate, makes the prudent A. pay so much towards the teaching 
of the children of the improvident B. ? Education would have in- 
creased naturally, by the growth of that class who desire to rise ; the 
disgust with their present social position, the resolve to rise high^, 
is the natural stimulus that would act in time ; and nature's arrange- 
ments are such that they never fail to meet a need at the right time. 
Granted a demand, there will be supply ; and although the general 
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edncaiion of the people would be retarded, the self-reliant, self-de- 
pendent individuality of the people would not be undermined by this 
return to paternal government. Local option may stop the lower 
classes from spending so mueh on porter and gin, by limiting the 
places where it can be had, or lessening the hours it can be obtained ; 
but the only real remedy is to make the people superior to such attrac- 
tions by putting before them others of a more legitimate character. 
So with " compulsory providence," it may be an improvement on the 
present plan, but it is not the way to make the people thrifty or 
provident ; on the contrary, it is treating them, as a body, as if 
they were all little children, whose money their parents must take 
care of for them, because they are not fit to be trusted with it 
themselves. Any measure that does not remove the cause of the 
mischief, does not advance civilization. Mr. Blackley replies, page 
48-49 : ** My scheme only refers to youths of 18 ; and only limits 
their bad habits ;" and asks what harm can it do to a spendthrift 
to have laid by for him, out of what he would otherwise squander, 
a secure provision against want in sickness and old age ? My reply 
is, you cannot Umit a boy's bad habits in this way. Until boys 
are elevated beyond bad habits, the mere stopping a few shillings a 
week out of their wages for three years will not alter them. Wages 
will depend upon supply and demand for labour, and the wages to 
the labourer will be such a sum as ensures to him getting '< what 
he has been in the habit of having ;" and any compulsory deduction 
will be virtually an increase of wages; not as stated by Mr. 
Blackley, for these three years only, but affecting all wages, as I 
i.limlc all employers of labour will admit. We are told the deduction is 
only firom 18 to 21, before marriage ; but it must be remembered that 
before marriage youths live with their parents, and contribute 
their proportion to the general funds, and it is not every youth 
that from 18 to 21 is regularly and fuUy employed, or earning 
sufficient to allow this deduction to be made. But these 
objections are trivial ; if the principle of self-reliance, self-dependence 
be wrong — or be worth sacrificing, if it be for the good of mankind 
ultimately; or if you will the sooner render him a thinking, 
self-helpful, self-respectful member of society by the State 
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stepping in and compelling him, not voluntarily bnt arbitrarily 
to save so mnch per week — ^well, the details as put forth are as 
good , as any ; but if the principle be suicidal to treat men stOl 
as in the olden time by the clergy as little children, that must be 
made by the aid of the law to do this or that, the details matter 
not. I yield to no man in my desire for the elevation of 
humanity ; but have no faith in compulsion of any kind. On the 
contrary, I think the principle most mischievous, and calculated to 
foster the very habits we wish to remove. If you can get men to 
see that it is manly, that it is right, that for their own self-respect, 
they subscribe to this ** National Fund,". then you have done a noble, 
truly, God-like work ; but there is no virtue, no elevation of the 
individual, no real permanent benefit to any one, deducting by the 
force of law so much per week from a man's wages by his employer. 
The Puritans thought they had conquered the licentious habits 
of the people by their rigid laws against all pleasures, inno- 
cent and otherwise ; but they had only smothered them, andi 
as usual, after such artificial repression, at the Bestoration 
they broke out more viciously than before. We never err in 
copying Nature ; she is the only infallible teacher I know of ; and I 
read her teaching, ** You must use the faculties you have yourself; 
if you err or transgress, I shall punish you, until you see the 
wisdom of doing what is right." Nature is a compulsory provider, 
but it is a compulsion that does not act for you, but compels you to 
net for yourself, 

Mr. Blackley (page 8) talks of liberty of the subject as "a 
rightly exploded hollow myth," and tells us to prove this, that we 
are compelled to make our cottages fit for habitation (query, do 
we ?) ; compelled to disinfect our clothing if we have the small-pox, 
compelled to have our chDdren vaccinated, &c. I take it, the 
only need of a government is to protect the life and property of its 
subjects, until they are advanced enough in wisdom to do without 
such a costly servant ; and we are certainly better without its 
interference in those matters 4;hat we can arrange for ourselves. I 
deny the right of any government to deduct so much from my 
wages, against a possible sickness, and the improbability of my 
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living to the age of 70 ; or as it is put before us to protect A. the 
provident, thrifty Englishman, against B. the improvident, instead 
of, as now, A. being compelled to provide for B. the improvident. 
Bnt I deny the compulsion under the present system. A. if he 
likes, may be thriftless and have to be helped by the thrifty B. 
And it speaks well for the inherent goodness of humanity, that the 
7 or 7i millions needed for the relief of paupers is so willingly 
paid by those who have it; that the independent spirit, the 
true manly spirit, is so strong, that A. bears his own burden, and 
helps to bear part of the burden of B., rather than be a pauper. I 
fail to see the *' compulsory idea" will alter the relative position 
of the two classes. Ten pounds will not pay for sickness from the 
age of 21, or give 4s. a week to all after 70. The safety of the 
plan will really consist in the fact that the sum is levied upon the 
youth of every class ; so that, as now, the thrifty will pay their 
ten pounds as a kind of tax, but the better class and the provident 
will be too proud and independent to ask for the 8s. a week when 
ill, or the 4s. a week if they live to 70. There will also be that 
large number that will die before the age of 70. Is it any more 
just that they should have had ten pounds deducted, stopped from 
their wages, and get nothing in return, than that the householder 
should be made to contribute his share of the poor rate ? I fail to 
see any difference : it is only shifting the burden from the shoulders 
of the ratepayer to the youth from 18 to 21. As the idea is based 
on the plea of justness, the money so compulsorily deducted ought 
to be returned with interest to the relatives of those who die before 
attaining the age of 70. Four shillings a week after seventy is not 
sufficient to keep any one, — how would it keep wife, or wife and 
child ? It might diminish the poor rates ; but it is stated by Mr. 
Blackley, p. 14, that * It would make a pauper in sickness or old 
age impossible to find, even rating for the support cf such unnecessary 
for evermore.'^ Page 42, Mr. Blackley tells us " that the Govern- 
ment is to undertake 770 money responsibility whatever in the 
matter ; " yet page 88, we are informed that, '* the very first essential 
must be that the investment for which it takes his money should 
be ahsolutely secure,*' ** the nation must give a national guarantee" 
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Ask any business man if he does not incur a " money responsi- 
bility " by becoming security for an individual ; if so, the 
*' national guarantee " seems to me to be incurring a very serious 
monetary responsibility. Mr. Blackley talks of getting 4^ per cent, 
and no responsibility. Is he aware of the very heavy loss incurred by 
Government in giving a mere fraction of percentage to depositors in 
8avings Banks over what money is really worth? Sir Stafford 
Northcote arranged for the House of Commons to vote year by year 
the * loss ' incurred by giving to the trustees of Savings Banks 
* 8^ per cent./ that percentage being more than could be realised 
by its use. Mr. Gladstone in 1880 asked for annuities to be 
granted, so that in about 25 years, the deficiency, as it stood 
November 20, 1879, of * £3,665,000 ' might be got rid of; and he 
also proposed that the rate of interest be reduced from 8^ to 8 pei' 
cent., that being all we could afford to pay— or, in other words, all 
that could be mads of the money, by safe investment ; and every man 
of business and financier will agree with me that 8 per cent, is 
the utmost that could be safely reckoned upon, in fact, it is getting 
year by year more difficult to get that. It seems to me a very 
serious responsibility for the nation, this scheme of *' national insur- 
ance,*' entitling evei^ one who has paid to Government a sum often 
pounds to receive 8s. per week when ill, and 4s. per week after 
seventy. 

By the Poor Law we are taught "That every person has 
a legal right to have his necessities relieved without regard to his 
desert." In lieu thereof we are asked to compel the poor by law 
to take upon themselves the care of the dark years of life. Is it 
practicable ? What will you do with the few who might refuse to 
pay ? Is it to be a crime to be punishable with prison ? The best 
preparation for the future, and, in fact, all the contingencies of life, 
are those which are voluntarily undertaken through a strong sense 
of duty on the part of the individual. At page 7 we are told that, 
'* K every one can make this provision for the future, and will not 
do so, let him be shown how ; if he can, and will not, let him be 
compelled." The reasoning, if sound, is applicable to. all things ; 
every man can be temperate, virtuous, honest, healthy, happy, etc.. 
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etc ; therefore, if not, the only inference we can draw, is, that he 
must be compelled to become 80. Well, you may try compulsion, 
and defeat yonr own end. Persuasion, example, the benefit of the one 
mode of life over the other explained from the platform and pnlpit 
would be in the end the more certain of success, as voluntary action 
only con be permanent. I believe that every man can pay 20s. in the £, 
but doubt if you can make them pay it by compulsion. The want of 
thrift, etc.. by the bankrupt class costs us twenty millions yearly. 
'*^ Pauperism is a pigmy to this giant." Pag^ 185 we are told '* That 
the nation provides now for men when they become paupers, 
whereas it should provide that they should not become destitute at 
all." But here again the reasoning is scarcely sound, as^the reply 
naturally is that the '* nation has no right to interfere, no right to 
provide eaceptfor paupeis" I deny the right of the State to inter- 
fere with my earnings on the assumption that '' I am going to be 
improvident." It has no more right to do this than to assume that 
''I am going to be a thief." Compulsion is the old error, the 
fatal weakness of most reformers, they pull down the better portum 
to the level of the worse, instead of raising the lower to the level of 
the higher. The plan should be to get hold of all the improvident, 
and prove to them the great blessing of an independent, " thrifty," 
manly life, in comparison with the thriftless life ; and show them it 
can be done by all, because so many of their own class with the 
same earnings are able to do it. That pauperism is a " national 
curse " we admit, but ask you to correct it by elevating the people 
above the temptations of drink and smoke, and the cure would 
then be effectual. The misery of their present life, they should he 
plainly told, is of their own creating ; teach them how to remedy 
the same ; help them forward by showing them their own strength ; 
begin to teach the working classes, the outcast class, to depend 
upon their own exertions, their own thrift ; treat them as men fit 
and able to act for themselves; cease to degrade them by doing 
everything for them, as if they were children that wanted help of 
others. Once teach them how to walk, they would soon run. The 
^ State is regarded too much as a kind of providence to relieve men 
of the ills they have made for themselves. The mass regard the 
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Biate too much as a kind of nurse, or second parent. We waiit 
men taught so as to stand alone ; and not to depend on the smiles 
of the wealthy, the support of the State ; hut to he endowed with 
that pluck that is essential for, and will enable mankind to meet the 
stem realities of life. Social salvation, the elevation of the people, 
can only come from the people themselves ; not a forced or compul- 
sory thrift, but a self-respect so strong within them, that they will 
rely upon self-help, and treat with contempt all extraneous aid, and 
win manfully and earnestly their own advancement by means of co- 
operative and friendly societies ; and the less interference they have 
from outside the better. 

"What do the well-to-do classes know about thrift — ^those people 
with plenty of money, who have never known the want of money in 
their lives, yet are so eager to condemn the poor for being 
improvident? It is very doubtful if they are especially so— that is, in 
comparison with the middle and higher classes. Take the numbers 
of each class, and get at the relative proportion of the thriftless in 
^fich, and it might be found altogether a fallacy to suppose that the 
very poor are exceptionally wanting in habits of reasonable thrift* 
Think of the little they earn, and that when these earnings fail them, 
or any sudden misfortune or illness befalls them, to what a state of 
destitution they must be reduced, their poverty is at once apparent, 
and they are called improvident ; but in more respectable circles there 
are ways and means of staving o£f exposure of poverty, bQls axe run 
up, loans are negotiated, compositions made, and we under-estimate 
the large number of the thriftless among the middle and better classes. 
This we do know, that the fatal habit of spending all we have, and 
the crime of living beyond one*s income, is not confined to the poor 
alone. We must remember that they have to pick up their living 
from day to day ; life is a hard struggle ; yet we find that the deposits 
in savings' banks have increased from 51 millions in 1869-70 to 76 
millions in 1879-80. Compare the number of paupers (exclusive 
of vagrants) in receipt of relief in the several unions and 
parishes, under Boards of Guardians in England and Wales, on the 
first day of January, 1870, 1,079,391, and January 1st, 1880, 
837,940, 241,451 fewer paupers; but to properly estimate this 
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decrease in pauperism, we must remember that the population has 
increased from 31,205,444, January 1st, 1870, to 34,505,043 in 
1880, so that pauperism has decreased from one in twenty-nine of 
the population in 1870 to one in forty in 1880. If the statistics 
proved the reverse, there might be some reason for compulsory 
measures ; but as pauperism is steadily decreasing, it does seem to 
me that we shall the more effectually cure the cancer by adopting 
the modem system of helping the patient by tonics to cure 
himself, instead of compelling him to have it cut out, leaving 
the seeds within him, the present cause of his want of thrifb, 
to grow and grow again. Mr. Blackley's system may prevent 
legalized pauperism, but is it the wisest plan for its permanent 
extinction? You may save the patient from a terrible disease^ 
but as with bleeding of old, you leave him weak and helpless 
for life. By compulsion you cripple him ; the effort should 
be to make a better use of his limbs ; to make a better man 
of him. Fully aware of his manifold sins and weaknesses, I have 
a faith in his inherent power to rise if lefi; alone, or helped indirectly, 
as, out of sympathy offering him reading-rooms, practical lecturest 
opening of museums, picture galleries, etc., at all times wlien he has 
leisure, attract him onward, develop him naturally, not hj force. At 
all times let him feel he is a free agent, with power to do evil or 
good. Show him the value of being industrious and thrifty, earnest 
to get on, cheer him onward by letting him see you understand the 
difficulties of his arduous struggle ; but in all, be very careful only 
to do that that will help him to help himself. " Pauper," " beggar,'' 
** thief," — tell him plainly the three terms are synonymous. If he 
tells you his wages do not allow of saving, teach him how to be 
thrifty by the example of others similarly situated, make him thrifty 
by showing him the value to himself of thrift. Make him understand 
that thrift is essential to success, that all might enjoy life 
more, be better than they are, succeed better in this world than 
they do ; that all must succeed better, once the truth is recognized 
by them, that no extraneous aid, whether of private help or com- 
pulsory providence, can help an individual or a people until they 
are taught that for their own self-respect, for their own happiness, 
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that to do their duty in this world to their fellowmen and their God, 
they mast he ahove the mean, abject, poor wretches, who are nnable 
to foresee and provide for the time of sickness and old age, and have 
therefore in time of need to fall back upon State or private charity. 
There is no hope for mankind until they would rather die than be 
paupers ; their opinion of the dignity of man, and their own self^ 
respect so great, that the bread earned by the sweat of another 
man's brow would choke them in the eating of it. 

England has a large number of this self-helpful class. You 
would stop their increase by compelling men to put by so 
much per week. To earn a penny or save a penny was my 
delight ; but to have been degraded to the compulsion of putting 
by, or having so much pec week of my earnings deducted, 
I should have felt as an insult, and such action of the State 
would probably have produced the very opposite eflfeot in my 
mind ; and my impression of Englishmen is that they hate comr 
pulsion ; and their instinct is right. It is another name for tyranny ; 
and year by year, we seem to be* gradually losing all freedom of 
action gained for us so slowly and with so much difficulty by our 
forefathers. Nothing is more important for the national welfare than 
that the people should clearly understand what statesmen are, and 
what they are not, able to do. The greatest men that ever lived, or 
the best form of government conceivable, are unable to confer upon 
nay man the mastery over his passions and the harmonious develop^ 
ment of his complex nature. They can only put him under general 
conditions favourable for his progress. They cannot enlighten his con- 
science, soothe his grief, or take away his poverty by compulsory pro- 
vidence ; or letting him save a shilling by putting a penny stamp on a 
caa:d, for fear he may be tempted to spend it, It shows how fallen the 
masses must be not to rise in indignation at such puerile attempts by 
statesmen to make a free people thrifty. If the people are to progress, 
to be thrifty, it must come from themselves. There is nothing more 
certain than that those who will not crack the shell will never get the 
kernel. My friends, let us teach the people how to crack the shell, 
so that they will do it voluntarily for themselves, as a labour of 

love, not from fear and by compulsion. 

9 
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On] J a touch, and nothing more ; 

Ah! but never so touched before ! 

Touch of lip, was it ? touch of hand? 

Either is easy to understand. 

Earth may be smitten with fire or frost — 

Keyer the touch of true love lost — 

Only a word, was it? scarce a word! 

Musical whisper, softly heard. 

Syllabled nothing — ^just a breath — 

'Twill outlast life, and 'twill laugh at death. 

Love with so litUe can do so much — 

Only a word, sweet ! only a touch! — The Village Comedy, 

There are lots of maidens as gay girls as God ever created ; 
sweet as a flower, blithe as a bird, pure as a breeze from south, bom 
between sky and sea. To have the chance of such, to lose such is 
a lifelong sorrow, and to obtain is a lifelong delight. It is hard to 
conceive the anguish of a lonely man, wh6, by his own default, 
has lost the one woman who could have given him unimaginable 
happiness. This is not romance, or if it is, well, what then ? Who 
ever loses his romance ? ** Do you know that there are springs of 
pure water in the heart of the earth with such strength that they 
break through the primeval granite ? You may be made of adamant ; 
but let love touch you, whether it be of wife or child, or friend, and 
you will And a sudden Assure. The play, so to speak, of a graceful 
and intelligent woman is the most charming thing in the world. 
She is the consummate flower of creation ; the light of her eyes, the 
movement of her lips, the tones of her voice, are all worth watch- 
ing ; her easy chat has a wisdom in it, mayhap not any wit, yet is 
as fresh as dew, and as fragrant as May bloom. She brings to a 
manly and poetic mind the same pleasure, in a higher degree, 
as that produced by a summer landscape, with sward of grass and 
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translncent water, and birds in full song amid the airy branches of 
the trees." — [The Village Comedy.) 

Love is the great mystery of life. It may be the growth of 
months, years, or it may germinate in an instant. Love is blind to 
every defect in the beloved, or, if the eyes be opened to the defects, 
yet the love will often live on beside the consciousness. Love is 
an important fact in this life of ours ; the lives of half the married 
women that ever lived or will live, are attuned and influenced by 
love either for bad or good. It is the strongest power we have, and 
the strongest influence that can bear upon us for good or ill, for 
happiness or misery. We should broaden our views of life. Mar- 
riage is a constituent of the happiness of life, but is not its only 
interest, and should not be regarded as its principal aim by either sex. 
An era like ours, which has with diligence and ostentation swept its 
heart clear of all the passions once known as loyalty, patriotism, and 
piety, necessarily magnifies the apparent force of the one remaining 
sentiment which sighs through the barren chambers, or clings inex- 
tricably round the chasms of ruin ; nor can it but regard with awe the 
unconquerable spirit which still tempts or betrays the sagacity of 
selfishness into" error or frenzy which is believed to be love. 

Many doubt if there be such a thing as " undying love," out of 
the books that prate so much about it. It certainly makes one 
dissatisfied to witness the love scenes of Borneo and Juliet, 
As you Like it, etc., and the " eternal constancy " we read of. 
Contrasted with every-day aflection, what a mockery it seems ; but 
it is only one aspect of the question — of the world as it is, and the 
world as it might be. As in sickness, failure, all the ills that flesh 
is heir to, we may trace the cause to our own ignorance or wilful- 
ness, so in married life may the cause be traced to a rash, hasty 
decision, in the most important step of life ; or, if properly mated 
and at the start in life love be with us, w^ have wilfully thrown the 
happiness out of our grasp, end created by our own foolishness 
troubles for the rest of our days. The cause may be generally 
traced to selfishness, our conceit taking everything that goes amiss 
las meant for a personal afiront, and our wounded self-esteem makes 
life a burden hard to bear, for ourselves and others. We can all 
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recognize in every circle snch cases ; we are all able to read the 
moral elsewhere ; but in our own case we allow the small breach, 
that might be healed with very little effort at first, to get wider and 
wider, and the pair that should become closer and closer, gradually 
not only cease to care for but have a dread of each other's society* 
Pity it is so, for no }iell of the theologian, no terror of the future, 
that certain morbid imaginations like to entertain, is equal to a life 
of this J^ind. Misery, nothing but misery, a life-long misery, go 
where you will, do what you may. We are a strange mixture, 
nearly all of us — worldly wisdom and worldly ignorance ; if men 
and women (more especially married men 9iid women) would bat 
act up to their own views of the causes pf the misery in the other 
families they are acquainted with, they would be wise as the wisest 
of philosophers ; but, unfortunately, married couples, as a rule, 
forget to apply to their own case the knowledge they possess. 
They have the power to give each pther just that tenderness and 
affection at the fight moment that carries so much power with it, 
whereas they seem to glory in being ^ble to restrain it, and to be 
cold as ice to the yearnings pf affection, just when they might 
so easily by its aid heal the breach, Put no, in their perverseness 
they widen still more the rupture, instead of closing it; till by- 
and-bye, when it is top late, remorse sets in, they see their folly, but 
the time for showing the smothered passion that was in them — that 
with them as with so many others, " still waters run deep" — 
has passed ; and their punishment is endless in thinking of *' what 
might have been." 

Truly has it been said, *' It is so strange ; we see a million of 
faces, we hear a million of voices, we meet a million of women with 
flowers in their breasts and light in their eyes, and they do not 
touch us. Then we see ontf, and she holds us for life and death, and 
plays with us idly often—^idly as a child with a toy. She is no 
nobler, better, nor more beautiful than were all those we passed ; 
and yet the world is empty to us without her." Aye, it is so ; we 
may try and forget, and few guess how sorely deep is the wound 
which is borne so silently and so well ; yet in the dreams by night, 
and in the thoughts when at leisure by day, the one face alone is for 
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ever and ever before us, and do what we will its shadowy presence 
never leaves us ; and if lost through our own folly, however much we 
may inveigh against Life, Fate, etc., it is of no avail ; the memories 
of the past haunt us, we realise they are over and dono with, yet 
cling to the dark memories with a wild regret for their past and 
unforgotten sweetness in " the days that are no more.*' Yet there 
is the other side of the picture, when, although Life may look dreary, 
Fate may not shine on us ; yet the memory of clear, true eyes, and 
the frank, loving smile ever ready for us, sends away the cloud from 
our heart, the despondency from our minds ; and we remember and feel 
that spite of all its troubles, the world is fair, life is enjoyable, and 
there stirs within us the yearning after a nobler life, a life of work, of 
power and strength in place of weakness and indolence, which will 
arise in the hearts of those within whom the might of a great love has 
awoke all that was noblest and best therein. She is the one woman 
who has the great power of infusing into our life some drops of 
pure happiness, a true oil of gladness that will renew our force 
and courage whilst the struggle of life lasts for us, and enabling us to 
enjoy, as only the happy mind can enjoy, the fresh yet warm air of 
the summer night, the perfume of the flowers, the splendour of the 
heavens, the poetry of nature responding to the poetry of our 
hearts, and, feeling within us that the ancient sage was wrong in 
his dictum : " Call no man happy before his death ; " or, he must refer 
to those members of society — and their name is legion — who look 
upon mankind without either love or hate, pity or contempt, as mere 
pieces in the game of life, to be used by them as tools ; men who 
give the lie to all things in heaven and earth, who beheve in nothing, 
and to whom, therefore, there is no spring-time ; but life is full of 
the desolation of autumn, human illusions lying around like fallen 
leaves, the sunbeams no foretaste and pledge of summer's passionate 
warmth, but mere chilly harbingers of winter, as they struggle 
through the silent wood — 

Bare*ruined choirs, where late the sweet bird sang. 

"Why? because marriage without affection, whether consecrated by 
Pope, Archbishop, or Priest, is but adultery, and shows that 
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morality has lost its vital needs, and that Religion has lost its roots 
and needs the aid of Eeason to prop and support it. " What do 
we perceive on all hands," says Lammenais, " but a profound 
indifference to duties and beliefs, an unbridled love of pleasure and 
of greed, by means of which the majority think there is nothing that 
may not be had ? Everything is bought because everything is sold, 
chapels and churches, clerical livings, dignities, power, -consideration, 
even respect, vast shipwreck of all truth and of all virtues ! The 
absolute extinction of the moral sense prevents men from taking 
interest even in speculative error ; they leave it alone for what it is 
worth, just as they do truth. They take no thought of it, nor 
regard it as a matter concerning them. This indifference is not 
doubt, for doubt presupposes a suspension of the judgment between 
opposing probabilities, presupposes a preliminary examination. It 
is a systematic ignorance, a voluntary sleep of the soul, a complete 
numtness of the moral faculties." The world, in fact, as Balzac 
points out, is **out pf joint," sick of a malady which he defines 
as egoism; and his ** Come die Humaine" may be truly described 
as a vast disquisition upon the pathology of this malady, an exhi- 
bition of it iu its thousand forms. 

We are told that *' a mother's highest duty is to secure a 
good position for her daughter" — a most revolting dictum, 
and amazing to hear from any mother in relation to her child. 
Yet if the poor creature, as is too often the case, in their 
marriage without affection on either side, commits an act of im- 
prudence — if she cannot be virtuous, when virtue is made so easy 
and so gilded, the mother and society are not blamed, but only 
the poor victim who finds the human passions within her that 
her parents have ignored too strong for her to control. And the 
world seems astonished at sucli lapses, that men and women should 
not be content with their position and its compensations, forgetting 
the punishment that will inevitably follow from such an outrage of 
the Divine law. When gardeners plant and graft they know very well 
what will be the issue of their work. They do not expect the rose 
from a bulb of garlic, or look for the fragrant olive from a slip of 
briar ; but the culturers of human nature are less wise, and they 
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80W poison, yet rave in reproaches when it breeds and brings forth 
its like. Many sick of ''pleasure** derive no consolation from 
it; and know they might have been better, bat see the better 
ways too late ; they loathe the senseless routine pf their lives, 
but are enmeshed in the net, and have become too listless to 
shake off habit and custom, and lead a higher or better life. So they 
go on in the groove, like any ploughman that rises every day to tread 
the same fields behiad the same cattle— rcreatures of habit, that makes 
them as powerless to free themselves as his poverty makes the 
ploughman. It must be hard to keep the hearts of their girlhood in 
such a set, to give fidelity to the faithless, cleanliness to the unclean. 
Yet it is worth striving after ; there is nothing more terrible than to 
be worthless in one's own sight. Marriage may be loveless and joyless, 
and soulless, but its boud has been taken, its obligations accepted ; 
no sin of others can set you free, If you have been sold by others, 
rise above being yourself as base as the creatures in the streets 
that sell themselves. Remember when the aphis eats the rose it is 
no fault of the rose ; but with us, when we fall, to say it is destiny 
is only a concession to our weakness, or our pride. 

The material view of marriage is altogether inferior to the moral 
view ; where the unhappiness of married life is in one instance due to 
limited means, in a dozen instances it is due to other causes. 
English people in general exaggerate the money difficulty, and 
underrate the moral difficulty. The great consideration which a 
man has to face is not whether his choice will bring poverty, but 
whether it has been a right choice at all. Happiness in married life 
is not very much affected by outward circumstances. There is an 
immense amount of unhappiness in married life. Still it is the 
lesser of two evils, as it is infinitely better that a man should 
marry, even if he has to face hard labour and many deprivations, 
rather than add to the sum of misery that saddens and pollutes 
modem life ; and those who in any degree have watched the course 
of human life know the infinite tragedy and unhappiness 
attributable to the immoral neglect of marriage. Selfish people 
cannot be loving and tender-hearted to the children and the weak 
ones of this world. In their homes affection is not manifest, there is 
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a constraini about all ; we fail to see the children at play, and all 
enjoying the present opportunity heedless of the morrow ; their 
minds being content, happy, and loving, with a proud self-respect 
that will keep them free and untainted when they go forth into the 
World in many an atmosphere that would be fatal to many less happily 
surrounded. I doubt if it be possible to over-estimate the influence 
upon men aiid Women of a true pure love, or to realize at its proper 
worth its influence over their children. We are too apt in the year 
1880 to drag the purest things on earth through the mire of public 
comment, and then wonder why they should become common clay, 
of the earth, earthy. How can the loyal chivalry of old exist when 
what ought to be prayed for and given, is bought and sold ? Truly 
we arB *' a nation of traders" in this as in all else ! 

A true wife is her husband's second self in thought, and sympa* 
thy, and tujtioil ; and those women who live with men, but never 
mingle their souls with theirs, may be their husbands* legalized 
encumbrances, but are not their wives. I am well aware there 
aire wives who are the " sunshine " of the house, the loadstone 
that keeps the man earnestly at his duty, the magnet that with a 
•Moving smile" and evidences of careful thought for his comfort. 
Welcomes him home. I care not what station of life such couples 
occupy, they are rich in that great wealth of being happily mated. 
Contrast the picture with its opposite : the man struggling on as the 
bread winner for wife and children day after day, year after year, 
simply from a sense of duty; no loving smile greets him, no 
pleasant word, not a smile week after week, year after year, very 
little speech except to complain and grumble. Duty, or ambition, 
aye, and conscience, too, need be strong with such men to keep 
them to their life's work, and their lives free of sin. We often 
blame men (and women to) for lapsing int6 drunken habits or 
a vicious life. The cause might generally be traced to a couple 
not adapted for each other, but legally yoked together, and who, 
unfortxmately for themselves, do not make the best of a bad 
bargain. <' Every wise woman buildeth her house, but a foolish 
woman overthroweth her house with her own hands." 
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Alas I how easily things go wrong— 

A sigh too much, or a kiss too long ; 

And then follows a mist and a weeping rain, 

And life is neyer the same again. 

G. Macdonald. 

Women have a great power, and can raise a man to heaven or 
drag him down to hell. Love has power over all, is shared by all ; 
from the lowest to the highest it should be encouraged by every 
means ; its power is omnipotent over human beings ; it is an education 
of the subtlest kind, of the greatest power, and by its influence even 
with the lowest and most degraded, their nature is found to have a 
redeeming element within it, if properly acted upon. Human 
nature has often seemed to me like a spot of earth from which the 
sun and rain have been kept by large trees or shrubs ; cut them 
down, let the sun and rain get to the hidden, neglected soil, 
and flowers of rare and wondrous beauty germinate and bloom. 
He who does not love all men injures himself, and he cuts himself 
off from all the best and noblest associations of life. Like the 
prickly cactus that grows alone in the desert, injuring all that 
approach with its prickles ^ it dies alone and unpitied ; his place 
knows him no more* A trader, overreaching in his bargain, injures 
himself ; a hard dry germ of selflshness is planted in his heart that, 
like the dry rot, will eat away its best and truest emotions. 
Look around you at the every-day life of each one that breathes and 
moves. Do they possess the love of their fellow-men ? If they do you 
will find they love their neighbours. Love is truly a mighty power. 
Christ was despised and betrayed j and yet His mighty love of 
humanity will give Him the supreme place in man's heart so long as 
the world exists. Let us all humbly follow His example, and by love, 
serving one another, keep as far as in us lies a pure and just heart, and 
we shall find, as we love our fellows and speak of them gently, 
kindly, and truly, it will be returned into our own bosom. 
" Whosoever giveth a cup of cold water shall in no wise lose his 
reward." Love makes a poor man's success sweeter, and deprives 
poverty of its most piercing pang. With a good wife no man can be 
really poor. Frugality and care make a little go a great way. 
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Poverty-stricken lionseholds are nearly always nnhappy first, and 
not after — 

Weak beyond contempt, 
From haughty marriage, who hold a woman's faTonr 
And love's pure joys as ware to traffic for 1 
Love is the only treasure on the face 
Of this wide earth that knows no purchaser 
Besides itself. Love has no price but love. 
It is the costly gem beyond all price, 
Which I must freely give away, or — ^bury 
For ever unenjoyed. Schilleb. 

Men forget in bargaining for a wife, as women forget in bargain- 
ing for a husband, that they might as well stand at a stall in the 
market and go to the highest bidder. It is bad enongh in a 
woman, but the man (?) who marries a woman for her money, a 
woman old enough sometimes to be his mother or his mother's 
mother, should be treated by society with that contempt and 
loathing his selfishness deserves. A man can earn his living, he 
has ceased to be a man when he is sunk so low as for his living 
to become some rich woman's husband, for whom he has not — 
cannot have — any of that affection as between man and woman, 
such as is called love. But the worst part is, that with all 
such marriages there is an absence of th^t romance, which, 
though we may not experience it, is always present to our imagina- 
tion. The delicacy, the innocence, the bloom of the peach will not 
remain. Such marriages are the result of selfishness; they are 
entered into by those who think their own comfort the principal 
object in life ; they aye. entered into by people who are ignorant of 
the fact that a man can never be happy unless his first objects are 
outside himself. Personal self-indulgence begets 9. sense of mean- 
ness, which sticks to a man even when he h^ got beyond all hope 
of rescue. Marriage should prevent this, should take the selfish- 
ness out of Qur lives ; but marriage, instead of being the best part of 
a man's life, th9 making of him, too often is the c^use of his down- 
fall, of his undoing ; and it must get worse and worse, until men and 
women realize how happiness depends upon making the discovery 
what 9, variety of little things affe<^t thQ heairt, and how sorely 
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they eollectively gain it. It is strange that the irrevocable 
nature of the marriage tie, the consciousness that nothing but death, 
which it Y(exe ahnogt IQ^rder to wish for, or sin that is worse than 
death, Qan dissolve ihski tie, does not make man and woman pause and 
consider ^v^ell before the act which shapes and colours the future lives 
of both. Matrimony has been compared to a man putting his hand 
into a bag of serpents, in the hope that he might draw out an eel ; 
and Jeremy Baylor's famous apologue will be remembered : ** The 
Stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees were clogged with frozen 
snow upon the mountains, came down to the brooks of the valley, 
hoping to thaw their joints with the waters of the stream ; but there 
the frost overtook them and bound them fast in ice, till the young 
herdsmen overtook them in this strange snare." It is the unhappy 
chance of many men, that, finding many inconveniences in the moun; 
tains of single life, they descend into the valleys of marriage to refresh 
their troubles, and there they enter into fetters, and are bound to 
sorrow by the cords of a woman's peevishness. Of the majority it 
may be truly said, " they marry in haste, and repent at their leisure ; '' 
the one must follow the other. If we can get people to think more of 
what marriage is, so as to be more careful and be resolved to feel 
their way, in fear of taking a leap in the dark, we shall be taking 
the first step to a general social progress. A married man is 
considered more reliable, because he has given a hostage to 
society, as it were, for his good conduct; but if we could 
ensure a more happy, contented married life, society might 
depend more securely upon its members. To have the married 
lives of our people a " success," is to ensure a happy future 
for our people. The struggle for existence makes us all look 
out for chance of profit ; but no one thinks it worth while to strive for 
a happy existence, because, as a rule, we start on the journey of life 
predisposed to think ** life" is a curse, a burden to be borne, full 
of trial, and under that mistaken, nay, mischievous and erroneous 
idea, that " God loveth best those whom He chasteneth the most." 
Whereas it is really the contrary, " God blesses those who do His 
wishes and obey His laws," and in nothing is this more apparent 
than in the married life. Man tries to remedy his own blunders by 
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divoree, or wants Parliament to legalize mairiage with a deceased 
wife's sister or brother, and the Chnrch sanctions mairiage between 
seventy and seventeen. The Church and law may do what they 
please. God allows men and women to do as they please, they have 
free will ; bnt Tfi« punishment inevitably follows the marriage of a 
girl with a man old enough to be her father or her grandfather ; 
or the man and woman who, though divorced by law, many 
again. It may be a higher kind of prostitution, but prostitution 
it is. A marriage is truly indulgence based on affection, two 
united as one ; but whether divided or not, increase the number 
of wives or husbands, and it is indulgence without the safe, 
guard of affection. The law erred in granting divorce, as the 
Church of old erred in giving absolution. The people should 
have been told, as Lord Palmerstontold the theologians who asked for 
a day of prayer and fasting to get rid of the cholera, " Remove the 
cause, see to your bad drainage, your filthy cesspools, cease to 
drink impure water, study and obey the sanitary laws." In the 
same strain tell the people marriage is irrevocable ; you must 
therefore well consider what you are going to do; if you will 
not think before you take so solemn a step you must bear the penalty. 
Life is not an enigma, but a mathematical problem, if we would but 
** Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good ; " and so step 
by step remove the evils, the by-paths, and give the people a straight 
road to follow their journey of life before and after marriage, 
supplied with a knowledge of their own nature, and the best guides 
in the complex question of social science. 

'' God has sown beauty around us with a profusion that astounds 
and enraptures our thoughts. From the star to the grain of sand, 
from the insect to man, all is light, harmony, greatness, goodness ; 
and infinite littleness itself hides all these characteristics in the 
imperceptible folds of the creature which it conceals. The eye of 
an insect is as wonderful as our own, and Solomon halted before 
the hyssop after having studied the cedar. However, as there is a 
hierarchy of beings, there is also a hierarchy of beauty ; and like- 
wise, as there is a hierarchy of beauty, there is also a hierarchy in 
the effects produced by it. Below all the other is material beautyi 
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fiiat which no soul moves inwardly, and which offers to our admira- 
tion only the light of colour, the harmony of lines and tones, 
greatness appreciable by calculation, and goodness altogether 
limited to the pleasure of our senses. Therefore, however magnifi- 
cent and true it may be in appearance, our imagination alone 
seizes it. Our soul cannot love that which has no soul to answer 
it; and the attraction which urges us towards the scenery of nature, 
in the depth of woods and on the borders of waters, in the mystery of 
solitude and in the noise of tempests, is but an aspiration which is 
soon exhausted* The flower sees us pass by, and speaks nothing 
to us but its perfume ; the tree holds us under its foliage without 
giving us anything but its shade ; and if something more than 
sensation should be awakened within us before the inanimate marvels 
of the universe, it is because our minds, more vast than the universe 
itself, lends to it its poesy, ^d aniiAates it with its sentiments." — 
(Lacordaire.) 

A chance meeting, a new friendship, a few days* companionship, 
perhaps a few^ conversational tete-d-tStes — perhaps not even so 
much — and it has been done ; the whole channel of life has been 
for ever changed. TJie majority of men are not masters 
of themselves before material bep,uty ; but sensible beauty com- 
mands us all, and although we would not have shed a drop of 
blood for the universe, we are ready to give it for a creature which 
has but a day's life, an houy's spleijdour. True, now as ever is it — 

That no age, no station, no profession is free, 
, Tq sweet smiling beauty mankind bends the knee. 

As P^re Lacordaire says: ''A look has decided him, and should 
language suddenly join that look, should that power which, in the 
rest of nature is but a sound, a breath, a murmur, a melody, become 
a living voice, which utters the thoughts of a soul, then love, which 
was but an instinct, becomes transfigured with the beauty which ia 
its cause, and death is silent before a feeling which, henceforth, can 
know no other master than virtue. Alas, I am wrong. Time is 
also its master. Sprung from the senses much more than the mind, 
that love depends upon the breath which passes upon the beloved 
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visage. A changing feainre, a deepening wnnkle, wliaWd^ it may 
be, suifiees to weaken and extinguish it. Often even, the cause alto- 
gether remaining, the e^eet yanishes, we see violent affections fall 
like a dying wind, and he eten who had jnBt now 
adored, knows not whence comes the indifference which has 
chilled his transport. It is because sensible beanty has not ^onnd 
enough of itself, like those shining but shallow lakes, whi<ih 6annot 
hold the anchors of the barks that float upon their waters." 
Marriage, that trinity of conjugal, maternal^ and filial love, the 
hallowed source of family, and by family of the honour and peace 
of the human ra6e, needs something more lasting than a beauty that 
captivates the senses — a beauty that satisfles the demand of our 
intellect and conscience. But, unfortunately, the shadow of sensible 
beauty crosses the splendour of intelligible beauty; and this 
inevitable mixture gives to all our affections, even the most grave, 
something of powerlessness and decrepitude ; and the majority 
know but imperfectly the joys of family life, because they fulfil its 
duties but imperfectly. The saint said, " Every time that I have 
returned from the midst of men I have returtied less a man ! " We 
want life, more especially married life, so that men and women will 
feel that every time they visit it they will leave more content with 
it, more satisfied that therein is the only true field for pure delights ^ 
and true affections. Husband, wife, child, the domestic sanctuary, 
has transformed selfishness, has developed into self-sacrifice. 
The wife has become the highest good of her husband ; 
inflexible oaths have consecrated her destiny; and virtues 
crowning her beauty, she is able to brave, aye, and obtain a 
respect, which she bears to the tombi Her children grow up around 
her ; and, as her life declines, theirs, in developing and strengthening, 
form for her at the same time a throne and a rampart. Maternal 
m^'esty succeeds slowly to the royalty of het youth; and that 
insensible passage from one pow^ to another gives to her an 
immortality which m^xixj may touch but cannot destroy. The 
mother renews the wife ; and one day presenting her children at 
the altar where she has borne them, she weara her wedding gar. 
ments again at their nuptial feasts ; and already A tHdow or still a 
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^dfe, she returns to her hallowed fireside with a second posterity as 
the vangnard of her death. 

There is haymaking among the tombs ; this idea of gleaning 
nourishment from decay ought to enconrage ns. There are obstacles, 
bat man's courage gains strength through obstacles ; the earnest will 
is the essential thing to baffle and conquer that accursed 
thing, a disappointed life. Let ns want to live, to enjoy life, 
and not be always thinking only of the future, as if we wanted 
to die. ** life is real," etc. life is not so hard ; it is wrong 
to be putting up with life, trying to be glad for the gift of 
life. Life is a joyous thing, a great gift, if we would 
but love all living things, man, woman, or child — nay, the very 
dumb animals themselves, all God's inanimate creation. We should be 
glad of life for mere gladness' sake ; if we once felt misery and sin 
to be wrongs we ought to remedy, and not silently bear as a 
punishment ; let us feel young, and love life as we love all the good 
gifts of our Creator, recollecting that our acts are nothing, but 
our motives everyiLing ; seeing how paltry is mere social ambition, 
that the stratagems and meannesses to get on in the world are 
but the low cunning of deceit, let us learn how to make people 
thaw under our genial influence, let us learn how to bend the 
prickles, and draw out the wholesome sweetness that lays behind. 

This power is, part of the married state. The wife 

Whose sweet Toio6 
Should be the sweetest music to his ear, 
Awaking all the chords of harmonj ; 
Whose eye should speak a language to his soul 
More eloquent than all that Q-reece or Rome 
Could boast of in its best and happiest days ; 
Whose smile should be his ri<sh reward for toil 5 
Whose pure transparent cheek pressed to his 
Would calm the feyer ot his troubled thoughts, 
And woo his spirits to those fields Elysian, 
The Paradise which strong affection guards. BsTntirk 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever. 

Do lovely things, not dream them all day long ; 
And 80 make life, death, and that vast for ever, 

One grand sweet song ! Charles Kingslet. 
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A little sorrow, a little pleasure, 

Fate metes us from the dusty measure ' 

That holds t;he date of all of us ; • 
We are bom with travail and strong crying,. 
And from the birthday to the dying 

The likeness of our life is thus. 

SWINBUBNS. 

Man is a complex being; he has received from his Creator a 
body, which gives him natural life ; an intelligence, which claims 
from him intellectual life ; a soul, which raises him to moral and 
religious life. Too much attention has been given to faith, and 
telling man what he must believe; the time has come to speak 
more fully of ** Life," and how we must live it. life is before 
Faith ; we may despise the latter, but we cannot the former. Life 
is our master ; it is useless to rebel, prince or peasant, no matter 
whosoever you may be, you are all equally the subjects of life 
and death. Life did not wait for your orders to come to you ; it 
will not wait for them to withdraw from you. It came to you 
without you ; it will leave you in spite of you. It commands our 
respect. It reigns by its own essence, which does not depend upon 
you, and which, nevertheless, you bear in yourselves as in a fragile 
and an immortal vessel. You live ; but you live as subjects, and 
your power, which is so great against faith, is null against life. 
We cannot be bom nor can we die when we please ; neither can 
we choose the place and condition of our existence ; but in the 
fatal circle where it holds us, although free in our actions, we are 
the willing instruments of our destiny ; we answer for ourselves to 
our own fortunes ; and, whilst Nature convinces us of our depen- 
dency, conscience convinces us of our sovereignty. Burdened with 
this double load from the day of our birth, we thus advance. 
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masters and slaves of ourselves, to another day, which is unknown 
to us — ^to a still greater mystery than even that mysterious power, 
«* Life itself." 

Common sense tells us, however, that heing here, having life, 
we should consider what had hest he done with it. What shall he 
our aim, our end in life ? I answer, " Happiness " is the final end of 
man. Theologians tell us to look for it in another world. I helong 
to those who want to give mankind more happiness in this world. 
Do not he shocked. AlUiough our means may differ, the ends will 
be similar — ^must be similar. We both think " happiness " is the 
end of life ; but we ask for an immediate payment, you promise 
us deferred payment. I think " certainty" will be more effectual 
to attain the end we have in view — the "improvement of the 
moral condition of mankind." Duty is a part of man's life ; but in 
its essence it is but the rule of our actions — it is the way, the 
means, not the end. When we perform a duty you may forget 
the reward ; but to live we must see and hope — ^hope for what ? 
** Happiness," or that image of it which should stand before us, 
an ulterior consequence of justice desired and practised, placed 
in the first rank of our conscience, as the supreme light which, 
before all others, should enlighten and direct our actions. Man, as 
a living being, is independent of particular — ^though not of all — 
external conditions. We all feel this consciousness of our indepen- 
dence, which has been termed Freewill. Man, though the most com- 
plex of living beings, is the most capable of adapting himself to 
circumstances. Though by nature the most forlorn of animals in 
the way of protective integuments, he is beyond every other in 
his power of living; if thfe climate is too cold, he can build 
houses, weave clothes, et<5. And he is the only being in existence 
who has the advantage of a long evolutionary series, and the 
privilege of the experience of the adaptations and arrangements 
made by all the generations of living beings that have preceded him. 
In nothing is this more important than the growing sense of 
** moral responsibility," the recognition of "moral laws," the 
obedience to the will of the majority by those who differ for the 

social well-being of all. It is this innate moral power which 

10 
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makes ns capable of adapting ourselves to the law^ that have 
been made for our general good, even when we diflfer from the laws. 
We are conscious of the value of obedience to law, whilst it be law, 
fbr the liberty of all, for the general safety of all ; we see it is 
necessary that the individual adapt himself to the laws of society 
and the State, for the well-being of the race. It is the race acting 
through the individual. And it is imperative alike for man*8 
progress and happiness that he recognize the inevitable consequences 
for good or evil, to himself and others, of his every act ; in other 
words, that punishment in the shape of misery, illness, discontent, is 
but ^* the stream of consequence flowing on unchecked." 

There has been too great a tendency to treat this world as if life 
was a game of chance ; men have been taught the issues of things 
in this life were uncertain ; they have run the risk, spite of the 
world's proverbs based on experience, such as, " Eeckless youth, 
woeful age ; " '' As he has made his bed, so he must lie on it ; ' ''* He 
who will not be ruled by the rudder, must be ruled by the rock ; " 
** If you touch pitch, you will be defiled ;" ** Fire burns, and water 
drowns." God is too just to be' partial ; the actions of His laws are 
invariable and inevitable ; there is no escape ; the man who cannot 
swim might as well walk into a river, and hope he will not drown, 
as expect to defy any of God's laws with impunity — these laws are 
BO wonderfully framed ; ** they avenge themselves ! " Brougham 
said, ** Drink is the mother of want, and the nurse of crime." How 
does God punish us for drunkenness ? Why, He blights the health of 
its victims, they suffer from accidents, and run greater danger of death 
from injuries and operations such as sober persons could bear with 
impunity. It is a hideous evil, poisoning as with a fury's breath 
the flower of their happiness ; a drunkard's life is a "perpetual 
misery," he is poor and wretched, and if you want to realise fully 
the punishment those poor wretches inflict on themselves by their 
fatal weakness, see them suffering from delinnm tremejis, suffering 
such pains as not even Dante imagined in the most harrowing scenes 
of his Inferno. But people will tell you, there is so and so, he 
does this and that, do not tell me of remorse, such men have no 
conscience, etc., etc. Believe me, the Deity never errs ; vengeance 
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may seem delayed, like a bill given instead of cash, bat it is only 
•* deferred payment," with no chance of compromise, or private 
arrangement — the debt, like that of death, must be paid. The 
greatest power of the moral law is fear ; there is no burden harder 
to bear than undetected wrong-doing, or a life that is a life of 
hypocrisy, a life not in accord with what it professes to be ; all such 
suffer this ** Nemesis of Fear.'' These men, as they walk through life, 
inwardly conscious it is a living lie, are always hearing footsteps 
behind them, on whom the stars seem to look down as spies ; 
men whose pulses shake at every sudden ring of the door bell, whose 
faces blanch if they be suddenly accosted, who tremble if a steady 
gaze be fixed upon them. We never do what we ought not to do, 
but regret it, and would give much to have the same undone ; the 
punishment is not so much in being detected, as the ever-present 
fear that we shall be detected. If the soul have any life left in it, 
shame, and the agonising sense of lost worth, and self-loathing 
will come, and the punishment is proportionate to the offence, — ^it 
is terrible to be utterly, miserably, intolerably ashamed of yourself 
-^to feel that glare of illumination which the conscience flings over 
the soul after a wrong deed. It is the natural and inevitable 
revulsion of feeling on which we did not calculate, the little grain 
of conscience within the very worst of us, which makes forbidden 
pleasures sour. To be happy we must be moral, must feel that in 
obeying the moral motive we are obeying ourself ; so that in the 
very act of obedience, you feel that in obeying you are free in your 
act, it is your act; and the more thoroughly moral the act, the 
more thoroughly to be happy, you must be able to feel you act 
freely, by yourself, your own act and deed, and not from necessity 
or compulsion. It is the moral nature that makes the individual ; 
every living being is, as such, more than a mere mechanical thing 
acting by impulse ; and in proportion to the degree of life which it 
possesses, has power within it which makes it superior to the 
circumstances of any particular time and place. Man, as the most 
complex of living beings, has the highest degree of life, possessing 
not simply life and sensation, but also mind, conscience, and 
memory. Free-will represents a fact of nature in life, each 
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individual feeling conscions of power and capacities common to all ; 
the conception of moral responsibility is the affirmation, that, as 
the individual has such powers and capacities, he is to be held 
responsible for the use or non-use he makes of them. Science, 
then, quite as much as philosophy, condemns fatalism on the one 
hand, as predestination, or election by grace, on the other. By 
their acts you shall know them ; by their actions they shall be, nay» 
I are judged, punished, or rewarded. Man can alter, and does alter 
the productions of nature in innumerable ways, and it would 
certainly be very strange, as it would be opposed to all life's 
experience, if man could not, of his own power, alter Nature's 
greatest production, viz., himself. Be not deterred by the idea of 
any dark stubborn fate being opposed to you, in your work of 
reformation, but go on hopefully, and tell men joyously of the 
hapyy future in store for them if they will but be aroused to a 
sense of their real powers and capacities, and prove themselves the 
masters of circumstances and not the creatures. 

The £rst thing is to disabuse the public mind of the error that 
happiness in this life means having plenty to eat and drink, 
little to do, children, and fine clothes, abundance and no worry, 
that we are merely agents for " the continuance of the individual 
and the perpetuation of the species." We want the mind disabused 
of the idea that the world is a God-forsaken spot, and that tho 
true philosophy is to live our lives out with as little discomfort as 
possible. I admit the stern every-day facts of existence give a 
shock to one's ideals and aspirations; we find men valued 
according to what they are worth, for their capacity for 
ministering to the wants and pleasures of their fellow-men, rather 
than by their no^lD manhood, gained by diligent self-enliure and 
self-control. Thel majority, when we reflect at all, puzzle us by 
their earnestness and strenuous efforts in living a life that £rom our ' 
ideal standpoint does not seem worth living for. Discontent is 
master of us because we wear our lives out in striving, not after 
•* happiness," but what we falsely think will bring happiness to 
us. We are all our lives struggling, fighting for the shadow, but 
neglecting the substuice. It is time men were told that this 
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evil is of their own making ; we make or mar our own life's happi- 
ness ; there is room in the world for something besides discontent ; 
there must be some wrong somewhere needs remedying when 
men are not content. I am not of those who despise the good 
things of this world — quite the contrary ; it ought not to be 
with us that "all is vanity and vexation of spirit." I want people 
to see life is a real good thing, that all things are sent for our 
enjoyment, that it is right to enjoy life ; but I want you to see that 
the highest pleasure in this world does not consist in simply 
increasing your balance at your banker's, that the only conception of 
life, or to make the best of it, is to take all you can, no matter 
who goes short. It is said that men are better than their creeds ; 
happily, human nature is better than human thought, and the 
hardest and most worldly of us has his better side, and so gets a 
glimpse now and then of that genuine happiness, that peace of 
mind, and feeling of universal contentment, from the performance of 
a right and worthy deed. 

Yes, in this valley of our trouble, which David eloquently 
called a vale of tears, from which we daily drink the 
bitter and troubled waters of our life, happiness is not 
unknown to us, because the heart of man, so deep for misery, is 
deeper far for happiness. Misery is the resvdt of accident, man's own 
error ; but happiness comes to him from his nature, prearranged for 
him by his Creator. Happiness — all a myth, say some ; but in 
reply it may be defined as the ** absence of unhappiness," for those 
who cannot or will not study the mystery ; but happiness itself is 
that feeling of satisfaction we experience when legitimately using 
the faculties of our nature, physically, mentally, or morally, — ^the 
higher the faculties employed, and the purer the motive thatactoates 
us, the greater and more complete the satisfaction ; whether it be 
of the mind, by poetry and eloquence ; of the heart, by a requited 
affection ; of the conscience, by an action that rouses or gratifies it ; of 
our whole being, by circumstances, which at the same time take 
possession of it, and draw it forth from itself. Happiness comes and 
goes ; it is the light that comes from the east and vanishes in the west. 
Man's nature is so vast, his faculties are so complex, his aspirations 
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80 ardent, that it rarely happens that the inspirations &om above, 
or from the highest parts of ns within, raises ns to the point 
necessary to attain the feeling of ecstacy. £nt, although some part 
of ns always remains in the shade or in disquiet, and onr happy 
moments, like youth and beauty, pass away, still there are times 
when we feel what real happiness is, — ^that satisfaction to all the 
*£Eu;ulties of our nature, that gives a sense of repose, the repose of 
mind at feeling we are satisfying to the full the highest, purest, 
and best faculties of our nature. This contentment of mind can 
only be had by those whose motives are inspired by love of others, 
insead of self-interest, by generous instead of selfish thought, by 
virtuous instead of vicious desires. Virtue stands pre-eminent; 
there is no real and lasting delight in the gratification of the senses 
from any other motive ; but if experience has' taught us anything, it 
is, that happiness in this world does not consist in bodily well-being, 
' the delight of the senses,' ' the pleasures of the soul,' ' science,' 
* glory, * virtue,' but in a skilful blending of all ; and the wisdom 
we learn from the labour of ages for happiness, is a wise 
moderation in our desires, and desire to develop our reason and 
consciences, and thereby lessen and gradually exterminate that 
unutterable spectacle of misery, human beings without the 
instinct of the brute, or the higher light of man. Many now in 
existence would grow greater if they could descend, but* they 
cannot ; the human form remains to them but with a frightful lowering 
of its physiognomy, and the gleam of intelligence which still 
encircles them, adds to their fall the tragic character of derision. 

To cure this intellectual and moral leprosy, caused by the 
disorder of the passions, we need the peaceful exaltation 
of virtue to replace the intoxication of pride and the agitation 
of voluptuousness, or the nation will become enervated by 
enjoyment, and will be unable to maintain the struggle of life. 
This partly causes the risiug distaste of life, to conquer which 
fatal tendency we need a more moderate ambition and purer 
morals, so that if we cannot be preserved from misfortune, 
misfortune will find in us at least a temperament capable of 
resisting or bearing it. The end of Ufe is happiness ; the 
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principal obstacle thereto our passions, whicli tend by their nature 
to weaken reason, because they act — except in well-regulated 
minds, and when their possessors have them well under their 
control — against its order and its light : their root most living 
when they are not altogether corrupt, their aim and tendency 
when they rule us is to extinguish the sacred light of 
reason, and smother the reproaches of our conscience. The 
action of our lives is, therefore, a struggle between the end. 
Happiness, and the obstacle thereto, our passions ; and the end 
can only be attained after overcoming the obstacle by a serious 
struggle. Do not despair because the struggle may seem Jiopeless. 
Try ! " There are triumphant defeats that vie with victories, 
and the four sister victories, Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, and 
Mycele, the most glorious that the sun has shone upon, will 
never dare to oppose their united glory to the defeat of Leonidas 
at the Pass of Thermopylae." — (Lacordaire.) 

The Eev. Pere Lacordaire says, in " Life," page 73 : 
"Whether another ThermopylsB awaits us, whether victory or 
defeat, let us boldly enter the battle-field, not as idle spectators, 
but as those whose lot is to be decided before their eyes, and 
who have a hand in the action which is to destroy or save them. 
Let us learn in our present hour of combat the tactics which 
shall give us empire — empire at first over ourselves, and, if we are 
not fortunate enough to share it with others, an empire which will 
not only be our ovra over ourselves, but which, even in that narrow 
limit, will suffice for us before God. Man remains vulnerable 
because he remains free. He may, by using his liberty against itself, 
misuse his reason and betray his conscience. He may abuse his 
strength, extinguish his light, stifle his remorse, leave nothing re- 
maining in him but broken ruins. It would be his own fault, I grant ; 
and although I grieve to see such a power of destruction in so feeble 
a creature, I ask myself if God has not prepared for justice an 
incorruptible sanctuary upon earth, and if there is not somewhere in 
favour of conscience a place of shelter for our infirmity. Ah ! it is 
so, I take refuge there beforehand against myself, and I know 
that I shall not need to leave humanity in order to remain a 
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man. If I betray my conscience, h Bacon of Verulam, Chan- 
cellor of England, betrays the honour of his magistracy, a 
whole people will rise up to judge him. Justice will spring 
from the multitude ; the tribunal of God will rise up from 
them in vengeance before outraged witnesses too. If the nation 
itself, formed by servitude for corruption, should in its turn 
lose the senso of right, it might indeed fall into the tomb 
never to rise again ; but it would not carry with it the con- 
science of the human race. Other nations, witnesses or 
instruments of its fall, would be present at its burial, they 
would see the corpse pass by with scorn, and lawful heirs of 
its life, because they will have become in its place the 
representatives of honour, they will sing with faith the symbol of 
duty, which is also the symbol of immortality. If, in fine, in an 
evil hour, the whole human race debased ceased to believe in justice, 
in order to think only of interest and pleasure ; if our eyes should 
ever behold in the world the abject unity of depravity, oh ! believe 
and do not despair, believe that such a day will be like the day before 
the resurrection of the Saviour : the human conscience has perhaps 
eclipses also, but if it has them it has also its Easter, and the age 
of Christ rose upon the age of Nero. Yes, conscience reigns. 
It preceded the gospel, and will outlive it. It preceded it 
as a dawn, it will outlive it as a sister. The gospel is the 
cry of the conscience of God in the conscience of man ; and 
as long as God shall liv^, as long as man shall not be extinguished, 
that cry will be stronger to save than the passions are to destroy." 
To be happy, I repeat that famous sentence, ** Know thyself*' 
and thy weaknesses, and resolve to overcome them. We are causes, 
every cause should act, and when it meets with an obstacle to its 
right action, it should surmount it by the law of life, the law of all 
creation, the law of progress — "labour." We should henceforth 
strive to '* rule as masters," not be led by our passions as slaves. 
We are free, we know right from wrong, good from evil. The 
starting point is to abstain fr^om that which abases, enchains, and 
corrupts ; conquer the evil inclination again and again, and each 
time it retmns, the struggle will b^ less difficult, because the 
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obstacle is less strong, and the progress felt encourages the soul ; 
and as the course gets clearer, the imagination grows brighter, and the 
brain gains in strength and solidity, the right balance of mind is 
obtained for the calm functions of thought; and conscience 
whispers, nothing but good is strong enough to destroy evil ; there- 
fore, do all the good you are able to, for good brings good, us gold 
brings gold. We are happy in proportion as our life is without 
shadow ; our conscience without remorse ; our reason without 
error ; briefly, in proportion to our efforts so to sow the seed by 
our life's action, that the fruit when ripe will be ready for eternity. 
Tirtue shows the successful struggle against the passions ; it is the test 
of a man's goodness. Its acts are in conformity with the Divine 
nature ; justice reigns within the soul. Pere Lacordaire says : ** Virtue 
is one in its essence. It has for its principle and pattern the eternal 
law of justice which is in Qod ; for its seat, the human soul ; for 
the secondary cause of its being, liberty, reason, conscience acting in 
concert ; for its end, the voluntary transfiguration of man by his 
acquired likeness to the Divine nature. It is the mediator of earth 
and heaven, the mediator also of all ages and all generations. It is by 
vu*tue that order subsists ; by it that respect becomes established 
and affection flows in the arid veins of the human race. All 
philosophy that disdains virtue will perish by scorn ; every party 
that rejects it is a party conquered ; all friendship without it has no 
root, and will have no duration ; all happiness where it is not will 
be like a flower that opens at morning and fades at evening ; 
all glory which does not claim it as a sister is tarnished. It is the 
beauty of time, and the immortality of that which passes away. 
Like the wisdom of God which penetrates all, it dwells in the 
cottage of the poor as in the palace of kings, and the unction 
which it pours into the furrow of the herdsman is as pure as that 
with which it fills the heart and the chalice of the priest. The 
child sports with it on rising from the cradle ; the youth draws from 
it the candour of his visage and the tenderness of his look ; the 
mature man asks from it courage, consolation, public esteem ; 
the aged his last rest ; and the world, the secret of its creation." 
How are we to keep this moral force alive ? How best give it 
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an impulsion towards action ? Not by saying, " Life is not worth 
living; " not by the cry of weakness, **Day by day, man leams to 
despise life ;" hut by the true expression, "Day by day, man leams to 
despise death." Contempt of death is the principle of moral force ; 
as long as there is a fear of death, as if to die were any other thing 
than living and attaining to God, there is nothing to hope for &om 
a man on great occasions. A threat is sufficient to vanquish him ; he 
will float on listlessly as events bear him along, and should history 
know him it will know only his shame. To keep your liyes from 
being darkened by weaknesses unworthy of you, you must prefer 
justice to life, the thought of death should trouble no good man ; 
all such have that contempt of death which gives the fearlessness 
of soul which looks above this world. Peace is the tranquillity of 
order; peace of mind is only for those who by virtue have sur- 
mounted the passions of disorder within them. It is the reward of 
the empire we have obtained over ourselves ; we are worthy of our 
liberty, being ruled by justice, and this life regulated by the con- 
science, gives to life happiness of the highest order ; as in the 
virtuous soul there is something not to be found in the corrupt soul, 
something which is not virtue alone, but its rebound upon all the 
faculties of our being, and which, in purifying them, in elevating 
them, shall produce satisfaction and beauty ; satisfaction which is 
the germ of happiness, beauty which is the reflection of God. 
Whereas, as long as the passions govern us, they produce a confused 
trouble within us, a persistent irritation and craving, an unsatisfied 
desire which makes of our life a succession of contending and painful 
emotions. The joy which we seek in them becomes changed into a 
fever which dejects and exalts us, turn by turn, without ever giving 
us repose or contentment. But, as soon as virtue dawns upon the 
soul, it produces a first calming of our faculties, a peace of mind 
that, if not happiness, is akin to it, when man bends before reason, 
and takes of his own free will the submissive attitude of a creature 
which knows its duties, and in accepting them, obeys its own 
royalty. 

Happiness is obtainable here by all of us ; and I maintain that the 
pleasures of virtue are superior to the careless bliss of any licentious 
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hour, and that virtue has its sufficiency of reward here, and needs not 
eternity to compensate for abstaining from a life of " pleasures," 
viz., vice and self-indulgence, accompanied with its restlessness and 
instability, never satisfied, but coveting every flower that it sees ; 
whilst the good man not only finds joy in doing good, but has with 
him to cheer his path the durability and fertility of its good effects 
to recommend it over and above its present excellence. There is 
no greater fallacy in the human brain, than the current notion as to 
the superior permanent value of selfish over virtuous happiness. 
Ask any one if the joy of being generous, of feeling you have done 
right, of resisting temptations, has a value not in the present 
sweetness only, but tenfold more so in the feeling of satisfaction 
that outlasts it; ask them also when they have indulged in a 
vicious pleasure, or done an ungenerous act, if the temporary 
pleasure did not cease with its gratification, and the bitterness begin 
and continue of remorse of the over-ruled but ever-living conscience 
within. Theologians of all sects could do mankind no grater 
benefit than to preach sermons that would render certain in men's 
eyes a contented happy life, if lived according to the laws of health 
and guided by rectitude. It is their duty to -expose not only the 
hideousness of sin, but to rid vice of its plausibility, and to point out 
to mankind that it is because they do not understand life that we are 
hopeless of making out of life's resources a life worth living ; and so 
it is we are prone either viciously to despond to the point of a 
greedy seizure upon homely pleasure, or, if virtuously disposed, 
to sigh at life, and picture the fruition of our hopes in some un- 
earthly future not dependent upon our patience for its production. 

You ^ must look at life with a different vision to recognize the 
truth that '* every little helps," and seeing that all has not been done 
by man for man in this world, concentrate your energies upon 
the work, be worldly from the highest point of view, fix your hopes 
more on this world. If the days and years may be happy and 
enjoyable instead of being wretched and miserable, do your part in 
being instrumental in diffusing to the utmost of your power a hope- 
fulness for the future of mankind that will result in his being a 
happier and more healthful creature. Kever mind how it is done , 
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any course of conduct that results in unalloyed welfare to some- 
one, somewhere, without a reaction, must he right; and the happiest 
men that are now living or have ever lived, are those who have 
within themselves the disposition and means to ohtain such 
welfare for others, as also will such lives generally he found 
to he the most moral and truly religious. Instead of relying 
upon the uncertain hereafter, and its awful punishment, to 
make men more moral, why not use the power at oar 
disposal — appeal to his love of approval, stimulate his hope 
hy giving him something to hope for in this world, tempt him to 
abstain from excesses, not by the promise of Heaven, but the happi- 
ness of health and of conscious power, of delight in feeling he is a 
man, and not a beast ? Contrast the pleasure of succless with the 
miseries of failure, the blessing of health with the wretchedness and 
misery of disease, the happiness of an honest conscience with the 
remorse, doubt, and fear of detection ever present to the mind of 
the cheat. To all men show the greater advantage of a life so 
lived that there is no fear of an indulgence being known that will 
darken your fame, lessen the respect of your fellows, or be pre- 
judicial to your relations* or children's advantage or welfare. By 
these and other motives the new philosophy aims at the slow but 
certain amelioration of man's condition upon earth ; the improve- 
ment, positive and negative, of his position and resources, through 
the conforming of his very will with the conditions of his own life. 
By it, man's happiness is made to depend upon his altering the 
character and balance of his desires, so that they shall be more 
amply, more surely, and more permanently gratified, rather than in 
bringing certain fulfilment to haphazard personal wishes ; in improv- 
ing the qtiality of happiness, by ridding it of all dull, peaceless, or 
painful reaction, rather than in directly increasing its quantity. We 
want men to make the most of this life. Think about it,^ and you 
cannot fail to perceive that lives are embittered and demondized, by 
yielding to indulgence or selfish ambition, by being a slave to the 
restless and selfish excitements of life, by having sold the soul to 
being the slave of the body, instead of the body being in submission 
to, and the servant of, the soul. Do not misunderstand me ; no 
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man has a more profound belief in the value and seriousness of 
success upon earth, or the value oriife as life. But no one has a 
greater contempt for the vanities and small aims of life, or has a 
greater pity for those who, losing life's joys, fall back upon the 
uncertain future that is to make good to them the disappointments 
and despondencies of this life. We want men to see that life 
is worth thinking about, that life is capable of being made less 
full of disappointments, easier and happier ; that once we resolve we 
have the power in the human will to improve this world's resources 
and benefit mankind; and that a more satisfactory total of 
result of man's collective actions can only be attained by the 
agency of wills set upon virtue and the general good, than 
has been obtained by wills hitherto set upon indulgence and 
self-service. This is certain, we must live our lives ; life, we see, 
has many evils an^ compensations, why not strive more ear- 
nestly to make, life a more enjoyable thing, better worth living 
than it is, and recognize that morality is the art of making life and 
its liberties and gladnesses more complete, and so strive to lessen 
human misery, and feel ourselves blessed, thanked, loved for having 
in a measure lessened whilst here the weight of the world's woe ; 
of belonging to that heroic band who have advocated the advantage 
of virtue against vice, of conscience against mere sense, of sympathy 
against self-interest, of the man in us/igainst the intellectual animal ? 
There is plenty of scope for all ; the world is comfortless, unhealthy, 
painful ; full of daily misery and disappointments, broken lives, 
dying moans, and early graves. Has man done all he could to make 
his fellow-creatures less sordid, cruel, ungrateful, loathsome ? Need 
there be so much disease, death so early, or dying be so painful ? 
Think of it as you may, the answer must be emphatically, " No." 
There is no reason why the world and the people in it should 
remain as they are, and it must be confessed that everything has 
not been done, everything hoped that might be hoped, everything 
suffered that might be suffered, to better the one or the other. 

" The man who would possewHthaiull integrity of his functions 
to a ripe old age must avoid excesses of every d^escription, and mitst 
endeavour to employ the higher faculties of his mind somewhat 
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more energetically than is now alwa3rs customary. A time comes 
to every one when the physical powers begin to decay ; and then, 
unless the brain has been kept active and recipient by exercise, 
there is nothing left to live, and the man perishes. We may say 
that he died of gout, or of overeating, or of heart disease, or of kidney 
disease, or of the failure of the particular organ which was the first 
to exhibit symptoms of the approaching end. In reality he has 
died of stupidity, artificially produced by neglect of the talents 
with which he was endowed." — ^P. Hood {A Treatise on Gout and 
Bheumatism), 

'* The source of final happiness is inherent in the heart ; he is a 
fool who seeks it elsewhere : he is like the shepherd who searched 
for the sheep which was in his bosom." — {Hindu Vemana.) 

*^ The troubled heart is hell, the heart at rest is paradise ! Heaven 
and hell are virtue and vice. What can be called constant ? The 
same object serves at one time for our happiness and at another for 
our distress. Hence happiness and sorrow are abstract ideas." — 
{Hindu Vishnu,) 

But nature abounds in compensation, her arrangements are all 
just ; for ** whatever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." Every 
man must bear his own load, but we should never be faint-hearted 
in well-doing ; for in due season we shall reap if we faint not. 

The dragon-toothed thorn in the garden 

A sting like a scorpion's shows, 
He hath posted it there as warden. 

To watch o'er the delicate rose. 
The honey, delicious in flayour, 

He teacheth the bee to secrete, 
And joineth with infinite favour. 

The sting and the sweet. — Persian, 
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Whether we descend to the lowest roots of our own intellectual growth, or 
aseend to the loftiest heights of modern speculation, every where we find 
religion as a power that conquers, and conquers even those who think they have 
conquered it.— Max Muller. 

It is impossible to treat of "Life" without Eeligion, which is, 
in spite of what some say, the principal question of every epoch. 
The religion of to-day is no longer the religion of our predecessors. 
A change has passed over its spirit. It cannot any longer withstand 
the disintegrating force of modem progress. Civilization and cul- 
ture have undermined the dogmatic absurdities with which it was 
intrenched. For form's sake the obsolete weapons, antiquated and 
useless, are used as of old to frighten fools and deceive the 
unwary ; but ancient theologies are doomed and dying. The 
orthodoxy of our day is the heterodoxy of the middle ages ; the 
crotchets of obtuse bigots have no longer any power, and may be 
disregarded altogether in our present estimate of life. The world 
is awakening to the fact that must ultimately be the test of a 
man's religion, that it is not professions of belief in this or that 
creed or dogma, but the conduct of the individual alone that is an 
index of the principles and religion that guide him. Compliance 
with the practice of this or that sect, obeying its forms and fanciful 
trivialities, not daring to question its authority, believing' your 
theology alone is based upon Divine ordinance and inspiration, will 
ere long be an infallible sign of a man's incapacity to judge for 
himself; that he is still a "child" that cannot walk alone, but 
must needs lean upon another ; that his opinions, in fact, are value- 
less, mere repetitions of a lesson taught him to repeat like a parrot. 
Practically in life men have risen superior to their creeds, and dis- 
regard nine-tenths of their once powerful decrees. Ere long a 
knowledge of what was considered indispensable tenets of orthodox 
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Christianity will be simply unknown to the modem ortbodoz. 
Nine-tenths of the ordinances considered one hundred years ago as 
essentials of belief are relegated to-day to the domain of meaningless 
ceremonial, as impracticable if not mischievous. The excom- 
municated reformers and innovators of the past are now, by the 
irony of fate, the few rigid champions of orthodoxy. The theolo- 
gians of the past are to-day no longer ** the rudders we steer by," 
as the genial American, Oliver Wendell Holmes, says of Christianity, 
** but only the flags under which we sail." The orthodoxy of our 
forefathers is not the orthodoxy of to-day, but the curse of our 
time is its mulish blindness ; it fails to detect how far it had 
departed from the path of its progenitors ; it fails to see its own 
progress ; it ignores the changes it has undergone, because it is 
bound by that weakness of all theological systems ; that being inspired 
it is bound to maintain a consistent immutability, and the tacit 
adherence to this as a basis for religious belief deprives manhood of 
the moral power of acting up to their opinions, so they go on repeat- 
ing the so-called orthodox prayers and litanies which were conceived 
in ignorance of, and ar* utterly opposed to, our knowledge of to- 
day ; and instead of making that progress that they ought with the 
knowledge within their reach, they are content to try and construe 
the traditions of the past in harmony with the present, and modify 
slight matters of detail, ritual, and belief. 

The time has come for every man and woman to seriously con- 
sider life, and religion in its relation to life, more especially to 
decide whether men are to be trained to gradually develop 
and grow into religiousness, or whether religion has the power to 
develop them. I believe in the former plan ; the latter is apt to 
dwarf and contract the mind, to stunt the growth. Religion should 
be the outcome of our aspirations, not the cause of them. Reform to 
be permanent must arise from the gradual growth of enlightened 
opmion. There can be no dependence upon the conquering of 
any evil habit that is brought about by any kind of compulsion. 
It may be a noble idea, ** the forgiveness of sins ; " but men must 
recognize as a fact that no sin is allowed to pass unpunished ; the 
only forgiveness is, that by observance of the laws hitherto broken or 
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disobeyed, we may gradually get back into a state of heal.j. 
"Your Saviour is your deeds, and God Himself." Vicarious 
sacrifice is unknown to Nature's laws ; each one has to bear the 
result of his own acts— as we sow, we reap. Believe me, however 
our life may have seemed a failure, with a true knowledge of the 
Creator and His laws, hope will never desert us. The more we 
know of God the more palpable to us is the fact that " broken 
lives " are not God's wish, but the result solely of going against 
His wishes ; hence the feeling of desolateness within us, the sense 
of loneliness that we have shut ourselves out from communion with 
Him. The remedy is simple : day by day, ** Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might ; " have faith that you 
need take no thought for the morrow, if you will only do day by 
day, thoroughly, earnestly, and thoughtfully, whatever you have to 
do. The future may be contemplated with serenity by all those of 
whom it may be said when they depart, " They have done here all 
they could do," guided by reason, and by that reason getting an 
enUghtenment that secures the f£|,ith that sees beyond it, built upon 
a knowledge of the works and ways of the Great Unknown. 

Do not be frightened by those who would deter you from think- 
ing upon this subject by telling you because we disagree with them, 
we want to uproot religion, — it is false ; religion is part of human 
nature, and can never be eradicated from the human soil ; the seed 
is too deeply implanted, its fecundity is too great ; we need have no 
fear, the people must worship, cannot live without adoring. Think 
over the past, if the idea of God has been banished, you will still 
find a religion, and sometimes the most powerful, the most fanatic. 
From the fetishness of the African, to the atheism of the Buddhists, 
and the pantheism of the Brahmins, there are all the degrees and 
shades of polytheism. But these numerous forms, opposed to one 
another, all enter into the great sphere of paganism. We must not, 
however, confound paganism with any of these four, and if we wish 
to obtain an exact definition, we must go to the essence of it. 
What, then, is the essence of Paganism or idolatry ? Bossuet has 
told us, in a single word : when every thi7uj is God except God Him- 
$elf. Paganism consists essentially in the substitution of the relative 

11 
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for the absolute, of the finite for the infinite, of man for God. What 
a falling off is there, to banish the Living Infinite, and the Personal 
Absolute, to exorcise the spectre of the absolute and substitute man, 
man beholding only himself, man adoring himself, sometimes with 
the calculating design of a cold egotism ; sometimes with the sudden 
passion of voluptuousness, ambition, or pride ; but when man 
ignores or forgets God, man adores himself. This is what we have 
to fear in the religion of humanity ; it is still man worship ; not the 
egotism of the individual adoring himself, but the << other selfism," 
so to speak, the adoring himself under the ideal of humanity. 
Comte, the founder of Positivism, Littre, the continuator of his 
system, are great men, whose consciences are as upright as their in- 
telligence is penetrating ; they are men of whom it may be said 
truly, they are saints who do not believe in God ; they are men 
worthy of all honour for the faith they have in man, of what the 
human soul is capable of, their desire for truth, their hope for the 
future, their efforts to achieve the thought of Plato, ''That the people 
will never be happy until they are governed by philosophers." 

I heartily coincide with the desire for men's conduct to be regu- 
lated by the most elevated interpretations of reason and philosophy, 
free of all popular superstition, dogmas, or creeds ; but it seems to 
me a fatal error for the '' creature " to usurp the place of the 
"Creator," for the finite to be the substitute for the ** Infinite," for 
** man" to be looked up to for help and adoration, instead of God. I 
therefore advocate greater efforts and earnestness in proving the 
reality of the " Living God," the substitution of a " spiritual philo- 
sophy " based upon a knowledge of the natural and scientific. Teach 
man to adore '* Nature," but so teach him that he must see in the 
laws of Nature the daily works of the Creator; make him understand 
that science simply unravels to man's views the working of the In- 
finite ; that it is only by understanding better what Nature is, that we 
can truly realise the greatness of Nature's rules and directions ; that 
we can only be happy here, as we willingly obey the Creator's laws ; 
and that true religion consists in an intelligent, willing obedience, a 
worship and adoration that must increase within us in proportion as 
we are able to understand and appreciate the grandeur and vastness 
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of the conception, and that wonderful symmetry in all the arrange- 
ments for carrying on the Divine government of the world. By 
this means man's reason and development will become free, no longer 
restrained and crippled by mere outer observation ; but observation 
will take its natural place in supplying material for inner observation, 
and man will obtain the higher gift of a rational intuition of things, 
spiritual and eternal, and he will be raised from the mere animal, 
the creature of habit and impulse, to become subject to the law of 
conscience ; not ^ conscience based on self, but conscience founded 
on the law of duty, being able to see the other side ; to put 
bimself in the other person's place ; to do as he would be done by ; 
and equal to self-sacrifice — ^the highest phase of self-denial, as opposed 
to self-indulgence. 

To elevate man we must tell him plainly what he is capable of, 
and that he cannot put on to another his glorious but terrible 
xesponsibiHty. The intelligence and conscience must be awakened 
to the fact that of every one is expected a reason and justice, worthy 
•of a people able to govern themselves with the desire of obHging God ; 
and not the Church, or that paganism of all times, the man priest, 
intercepting by his shadow, instead of leading man to get direct the 
light from above. Theologians have not given ns religion, but 
that fatal sectarianism which attaches itself to the church like an 
ivy which exhausts, or a cancer that destroys it, whose aim seems 
to be to get man to abdicate direct relations with his Creator, instead 
of ^icouraging it ; not trying to remove doubts, but telling you it 
is sceptical to have them. And so the majority blindly acquiesce, 
and the few hesitate, ever in doubt, till on the point of death, 
between the affirmation of their cradle, whose echo awakens in their 
tomb, and the negation of their youth or the doubt of their mknhood. 
Why ? Because we do not send our children to school to be taught 
to think, but to be taught not to think ; to believe not the natural, 
but the supernatural ; not religion, but theology ; to be told that 
science is heartless, instead of the handiwork of the Creator, by 
and through which our prayers and love should be sought. They 
tell of the <* resurrection of the dead," but they also implant in the 
youthful mind the desire and belief in the rejuvenation of worn-out 
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institutions ; they talk of the sinfuhiess of man, but fail to show 
the same is the result of bad surroundings, bad training, evil example ; 
they talk of the inscrutable ways of Providence, instead of starting 
the young into the world with the belief that all the miseries which 
afflict hufuanity are due solely to man's acting in opposition to tho 
laws of God. They speak in favour of one particular sect, and 
encourage isolation, instead of acl^lOwledging the need of many and 
diverse sects ; the good to be found in all ; the necessity for all 
being united with the one object, the progress of humanity, the 
directing and helping men in their various ways, onwards and heaven- 
wards: the striving after truth and justice, and not the mere 
temporary triumph of a theological creed or party cry — subjects of 
God recognizing His reign on earth, and yielding willing and 
reverential submission thereto. 

I am utterly opposed to the Bishop of Carlisle's views (** God 
and Nature," the Nineteenth Century, March, 1880), " That science 
is atheism^ that all physical science, properly so called, is compelled 
by its very nature to take no account of the being of God ; because 
as soon as it does this, it trenches upon theology, and ceases to be 
science ; that its investigation and reasonings are, by agreement, 
conversant simply with observed facts and conclusions drawn from 
these, and in this sense it is atheism, or without recognition of 
God." If it be so,- whose fault is it but that of theologians, who 
have always been so afraid that atheism, or the denying the being of 
God, would grow out of physical theories ? And if the mathema- 
tician sees in the mechanism of the heavens nothing different to the 
mechanism of a clock, the fault rests with theologians m not 
having more earnestly used the heavens as a proof of the existence 
of its Creator and preserver. The clock must have had a maker, 
so must the heavens have had, the earth and all therein. Had 
more attention been paid to the works, and less to the expounding 
of what is said to be the word of God, mankind generally would 
have been better, nobler creatures, and have a very different idea 
of their Maker than the majority now have. To say men do not 
care how the spring, the wheels,, the works got in. their proper 
places, is false : properly explained, no subject would be more 
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attractive ; as no subject could be more powerful in proving the 
existence of the Creator of that complicated system of motion, a 
number of bodies mutually attracting each other, and moving 
according to certain assumed laws, that we call the heavens. Ac- 
cording to the Bishop of Carlisle, God and Nature, though very 
close to each other, need a "scientific frontier" between them; 
because God means the moral and religious region ; Nature the purely 
physical region; and the passage from one to the other is quite 
certain, he says, "to be fraught with danger, not to say mischief." 
My view is utterly exposed to his, and although it may happen 
that the successful investigator of ^Nature, either by observation or 
«by mathematical analysis, may not possess the mental powers to 
speculate as to the causes of things ; that the briljiant observer 
may be a poor philosopher ; yet if our training at school and in the 
world was to encourage the thought of " God in Nature ; " that it is 
the duty of every man to understand Nature's laws, as only thereby 
can he get to know his Maker ;^that a knowledge of the unknown, 
in fact, rests upon our knowledge of His works ; then the observer 
or analyst could not fail to be a philosopher, could not fail to asso- 
ciate the Creator with what he finds created. 

" Where faith commences* science ends," says Ernst Haeckel, in 
his " History of Creation." I respectfully differ : the general opinion 
may be, at present, against my view, because people have got into 
the way of thinking that faith has its origin in the poetic imagi- 
nation ; that knowledge, on the other hand, originates in the reasoni 
ing intelligence ; and the popular thought is in favour of the view 
that science has but to pluck the blessed fruits from the tree of 
knowledge, unconcerned whether these conquests trench upon the 
poetical imaginings of faith or not. It is a great error, this anta- 
gonism between faith and science ; treating God and Nature a^ 
distinct, if not opposed to each other. The young should be trained 
to have "faith" strengthened within them, as fresh evidence offers 
itself of the existence of " Him who hath created all things," in 
whom " we live, and move, and have our being." The cause of the 
existence of matter is completely beyond us ; but science teaches us 
that matter is eternal and imperishable ; matter cannot have created 
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itself, we are therefore by science led to infer there must be a 
Creator of it, and the more we know of Nature the more we become 
convinced that there must be a '^ creative force outside of matter,'* 
and the mind feels the necessity of conceiving and trusting to a 
Being who is the Creator and upholder of all that exists. Study the 
organization and mode of life of the various animals and plants ; 
become familiar with the reciprocity or interaction of the phenomena 
of life, and the so-called ** economy of Nature ;*' and the "purposive- 
ness" of all that exists, the wise forethought displayed, and the 
beneficence of all the arrangements must develop belief in the mind 
that there is a purpose in all about us, that all is not the result of 
chance; and the more man knows of himself and his relation to 
external nature, the greater must be his faith in his Maker, and 
desire to take his proper place in creation. . Every other creature 
is content with the condition in which it finds itself. Man is 
not, because he has command of his actions; no other creature 
has. Think before you act ; you will perceive the power is given 
you to do or not to do. This power of will impHes the power of 
self-denial ; and in so far as you are capable of self-sacrifice, you 
thereby exhibit a power which is lacking in every other living 
creature except the human race. Animals are unprogre^sive, 
birds build nests as their ancestors did thousands of years ago, 
animals generally are as fixed in their habits and instincts as 
plants; the human race is not fixed at all, but is con- 
stantly devising something new. The whole history of civilization 
may be described as a development of purpose. Man is a 
progressive being, ever struggling onward, and regarding 
nothing as gained while anything remains to be achieved. The 
inferior creation, as they are called, are very clever ; we could never 
build a nest like a bird, or make a comb like a bee, or do ten 
thousand things which are being done every day by spiders and 
beetles. But though some of the lower animals look and act as 
though they had the power to think, "thought" in its highest 
sense belongs exclusively to man, who should feel this power, 
this grand distinguishing attribute of personality ; and act like a being 
able to say, " I am conscious of will, purpose, and thought. I am 
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not a mere instinctive machine, but possessed of a brain, a mind, 
which are not merely things which work with a living innate 
power, but they are miney to work for me, to do what I tell 
them, in conjunction with that wonderful piece of machinery, the 
human body, which I inhabit." The brain and body would not fail 
us, if we understood them better and used them more wisely ; if, 
after overtasking the one or the other, we wisely rested. There 
would be few failures in life if we thought well before we acted ; 
if we considered our capacity and competency for fulfilling a task 
before attempting it ; if we considered that we are dependent for 
the proper use of our faculties upon material conditions ; that the 
" healthy body " is one .condition of the ** healthy mind ;" if we 
would but grasp the fact that everjrthing depends, in the case of a 
human being, whose powers are exerted through material organs, 
upon the proper working condition of these organs, that in 
getting drunk we lose all sense of who and what we are. 
Everything in life proves that we are responsible for our actions, 
and that what we do to-day will bear fruit in our subsequent 
experience, either for good or for evil. Let us have faith in 
an inclination for good ; the desire for light being strong within us. 
I have read of a potato in a dark cellar throwing out a long sprout 
which extended itself till it emerged out of a hole at a distance 
through which light entered. The power which Hving matter has 
to adapt itself to unforeseen circumstances, of which this potato 
may be taken as a humble instance, has very much the appearance 
of choice. A limb is broken, or a skull is trepanned, and the limb 
becomes as strong as ever, and the skull retains whatever brain it 
may have had within it in virtue of new efforts of nature exactly 
adapted to the wants *, but these wants are such as could not have 
been foreseen, and could scarcely have been included in the 
original idea (so to speak) of the man to whom the accident has 
happened. 

The origin of life is a mystery we shall never solve ; the 
extraordinary vitality in every department of nature is akin to the 
marvellous. In the dingiest, dirtiest districts, in close confined 
surroundings, we come across noble trees that hold their own, 
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tiifite of all aboat them afparentiy so foftogn to thfir 
exlsiteaee. The vh&Iity and feeandhj of the aziiinai and reg^able 
kingdom^ the adaptability of their sunouiidiii^ tiieir power to 
adi^ ihemsieWest to ahered cireonistaDees, fostee upon ns the 
eanvietUm that the ereation we see about vs, and of whidi 
we ff/rm a part, eonld not have been evolved ont of its 
primitive elements without the exercise of a Supreme Intdli- 
genee, a foresight and power of tmderBtanding si^erior to any 
that man has ever manifested. No donbt there are many things in 
the edifiee of Nature which might strike us at first si^bt as the 
arbitrary touches of the great Architect, but which are in reality 
the results of geometrical or other necessity inherent in the con- 
ditions of space, time, or matter. But what do we gain in believing 
that all is the result of chance ? Does an army of soldiers fi^t better if 
under the impression their movements are the result of accident, or if 
they begin the fight cognizant of the fact that they are led by a 
Napoleon or a WeUington ? It is well known their strength is increased 
immensely by the conviction bom of the faith that they are 
being directed wisely and well ; and all they have to do is to under- 
stand what their part is, and to do it with all their strength. So it 
seems to me, man would act with more wisdom, if, instead of trying 
to prove ** that this or that is so, because there is no reason why 
it should be otherwise ;'' that there is no reason why our hearts be 
on the loft side rather than on the right ; why we should have five 
digits rather than seven ; one thumb rather than two ; or, to take 
a larger instance, why should the planets be exactly such as they 
are in size and in other conditions ; or why should the exact 
quantity of matter exist which does exist, and what determines the 
precise pace at which all the bodies which constitute the universe 
move ; what determines all the arbitrary constants and arbitrary 
functions in the integrals of Nature's equation. All such questions 
might be extended ad infinitum ; but why ask such ? Shall we not be 
bettor soldiers in the battle of life, with a belief that all things are 
according to law, that there is a principle of symmetry in the for- 
mation of the human body, and in every action of the human mind ; 
a symmetry in the solar system, in every department of Nature, 
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and if any part seems to us to lack this symmetry of formation 
or action, it is because our intelligence is not equal to ascer- 
taining the cause ? It is unwise to say there is no Ruler because 
we cannot solve this or that problem or difficulty ; let us rather act 
like men directed by common sense, and implicitly believe that 
a Supreme Will, as originator and director, can alone throw light 
upon what seems to us dark. Build our religious faith upon 
Nature's works, see God in Natufe, in our daily Hfe ; teach from 
pulpit and school how to trace the workings of the Great Designer 
in every department of science. Knowledge should make our faith 
and belief in God stronger, not weaker ; science should make men 
not atheistic or atheous, but the more deeply we penetrate into 
the arcana of matter the more we comprehend the molecules of 
which the universe is made, the more theistic we are compelled 
to become. Properly directed, the moral effect of all scientific 
inquiries, all investigations of Nature, must compel us to ** cross the 
boundary of experimental evidence," and to recognize the existence 
of Him who hath created all things, in whom ** we live, and move, 
and have our being," and in whom we may have the most im- 
pUcit * Faith.' 

Men would not doubt the existence of a God, or be heterodox, 
if orthodoxy was based on the religion of Nature. Man cannot 
doubt God's works, but may, must doubt what he is told 
to be the word of God when the same is at variance with 
His works. The old view is understandable by the limited 
knowledge that man then had of the laws of Nature ; but it is 
not understandable why educated men should neglect to believe in 
the results of the researches of eminent men, because they are opposed 
to the ideas that faith of old was built upon. It is folly to cling to old 
beliefs based upon tradition, and reject the strong power over 
humanity which the new belief places in their hands. One gives us 
the truth, the laws of Nature ; the other is a mere plausible 
explanation of phenomena by men who were utterly ignorant 
what they wrote about, and has entailed much suffering upon poor 
humanity, through the self-delusion of religious enthusiasts, 
and has caused the fatuous self-worship which is sure 
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to envelop minds inflamed by prejudice, and kave them 
not a single pore open to the access of truth. To remedy 
this we need the atmosphere to be cleared around us by the 
frank and unreserved interchange of opinion, a respect for the 
opinions of others, the seeing not only that there are two sides to 
every question, but the benefit of diversity of opinion, for a 
thorough understanding of subjects. So in time we may hope for a 
better state of things, prepared by the joint efforts of both sides, 
determined to speak out openly what seems to them the truth, and 
to allow their opponents a fair and courteous hearing. Eise 
above prejudice, conceit, " self,'* — aye, in this word lies the misery 
of our race. If that Divine precept, "Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self" were carried out; if we could forget the deity we have all 
set up ; if we would but strive to love others instead of self, 
how different things would be ! It is strange, if we reflect on the 
motives that have actuated, and do actuate to action, the most 
eminent men and women of the world at all times, we shall find the 
pervading influence is self. Some strive for fame, some for 
knowledge, some for wisdom ; but in the race we perceive " self;'* 
because, noble though they be in comparison with others, yet they 
will all hinder, and hurt, and wound each other, or any one that 
checks their progress ; because all their efforts are, after all, for self, 
self, self — as though self-advancement were the grandest of all 
things ; whereas the brightest life, the happiest for the present or 
future, if men were wise, they would realise would be " to love others 
better than ourselves ; " to strive after a perfect unselfishness ; there 
is no better ideal to set before mankind for them to strive persistently 
after. As man advances above the animal he departs from the principle 
of " natural selection," " let the strong trample out the weak," and 
obeys the higher principle, of which the key-note is, ** Let the 
strong sacrifice themselves for the weak." It is firom reverence 
for this law that men value so highly the healing art, which helps 
us to restore the weak, instead of to trample them out ; the 
charity which bestows a new language on the dumb, teaches the 
blind to see with their fingers, brightens the hopeless fate even of 
the idiotic and the insane ; nay, reforms even criminals, if it be 
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possible, instead of exterminating them. This bond of human 
sympathy would much benefit the race ; for although, when every- 
thing goes well with us, we seem able to go life's journey without 
thinking over much about who goes with us on the way, the 
time is sure to come to aU men when things go wrong, when we feel 
down and in a bad way, and things look cheerless to us ; above 
all, when we are growing old^ and losing the support of the 
morrow, which may never come to us ; it is then we are re- 
paid for past sympathy and kindness to our fellows ; it is then 
wo are glad to have those that love us near, as we need their support. 
The only truly great are such as have been able to live for others. The 
more we approach this conception of our duty here, the nearer we 
attain to that *'• peace of mind which passeth all understanding." 
The more we hold the lower animal selfish part of our nature in 
subjection, the nearer we attain to a perfection which shows man to 
be subject to the moral and spiritual within him, and brings man 
into harmony with his Divine Creator. The effort will well repay 
you ; there is a cause for every effect. If men are not what they 
ought to be, it is their own fault. We can but reap from the seed 
we sow ; and I do no man an injury in asking him to select his seed 
carefully, and sow it with judicious forethought, and with the desire 
to act in conformity to the Creator's laws, out of reverence to His 
wishes. All men are fallible ; true, but remember that we can yet 
compel even the fruit of our mistakes to yield the seed of nobler 
things ! 

Hafiz says : '< The object of all religions is alike. All men seek 
their beloved ; and all the world is love's dwelling. Why talk of 
a mosque or a church ? " — {Hebrew). 

** If God had pleased, He would surely have made you all one 
people ; but He would test yon by what He hath given to each. Be 
emulous, then, in good deeds. To God shall ye all return, and He 
will tell you concerning the subjects of your disputes." — (Arabic), 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small, 

For the good God who loveth us 

He made and loveth all. 

Coleridge. 
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FUTUBE LIFE. 

OuB best thanks are due to Canon Farrar for boldly stepping 
forward and holding out before us '' Eternal Hope " instead of 
** Eternal Despair." 

In '< Eternal Hope," Canon Farrar states of the Future Life as 
follows : **The common view, which to the utter detriment of all 
noble thoughts of God, and to all joy and peace in believing, except 
in the case of many who shut their eyes hard to what it really 
implies, declares that at death there is passed upon every impenitent 
sinner an irreversible doom to endless tortures, either material or 
mental of the most awful and unspeakable intensity, and that 
this doom awaits the vast majority of mankind." K this be not the 
prdinary view, it were well that it should be explicitly disclaimed. 
It most certainly is the view which has been crudely inculcated 
from multitudes of pulpits, even in the last few months. I appeal 
to every man to protest openly and boldly against a view of God's 
government based upon the rigid, slavish, interpretation of some 
isolated text, an ignorant tyranny, which has been the curse of 
Christian truth, the glory of narrow intellects, and the cause of the 
horrible persecutions, during the worst days of the church. As 
upon their own method of reasoning there are countless passages, 
from Genesis to Revelation, which speak of a love and a mercy, and 
a triumph of long-suffering over offended justice, quite irreconcilable 
with the belief that the unhappy race of God's children in this great 
family of man are all but universally doomed to endless torturings, 
at the very thought of which the heart faints and is sick with 
horror at a scheme of punishment which seems to outrage all that 
is noblest and holiest within us. Life cannot be thought worth living 
with this spectre of everlasting damnation before us. It was this 
doctrine of endless torment which made an inffdel of the elder Mill, 
and has caused nearly all the Atheists that ever existed ; and I un- 
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hesitatingly ask those who profess to believe it, to bring a living 
proof of uny one made more virtnous, who has led a higher or 
nobler life, through its aid. No ; it has influenced the wrong people 
in a wrong way, causing infidelity to some, temptation to others, 
and misery without virtue to most. The fear of hell has appealed 
to the lowest motives, and the lowest characters ) not, however, to 
deter from vice, but to make them the willing subjects of sad, 
and often puerile superstition. Mr. Spurgeon has written thus : 
" Thou wilt look up there on the throne of God, and it shall be 
written, * For ever ! ' When the damned jingle the burning irons 
of their torment, they shall say, * For ever ! ' When they howl, 
echo cries, * For ever ! ' " 

" For ever ! " is written on their racks, 
" For ever ! " on their chains, 
" For ever I " burneth in the fire, 
" For ever ! " ever reigns. 

Let the consequences be what they may, here or hereafter, Mr. 
Spurgeon's God " is not my God ; " my instinctive faith in God 
rebels against such a pitiless monster ; and in my opinion, such 
descriptions only produce hysteria, terror, and religious madness in 
the weak, indignant infidelity or incredulous abhorrence in tiie 
strong. It is a teaching the very opposite to what man needs and 
religion should supply, a method to ensure the peace, the hope, the 
dignity, the happiness of human life, by giving mankind reason 
for their faith and love of God. Eeligion should not crush, but 
fitrcngthen in all men — 

The wish, that of the living whole 

No life may fail beyond the grave, 

Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul. Tenntson. 

The more you think of life, the more you know of the Creator's way 
of governing the universe, the more you know /of your own consti- 
tution, and the happiness within your reach, the less will you 
believe that God meant man to be bom weeping, to live complaining, 
and to die disappointed. 
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'' The view of the misery of the damned will double the ardour of 
the lace and gratitude of the mnti in Heaxen^" wrote Jonathan 
Edwards. Shakespeare might well exchum : — 

Tn too horrihte ; 
0%e TncBmert and most loathe earthly life. 
Which age, ache, penury, and imprisoDment^ 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death ! 

Hell, begone ! Men fear no longer this monstrous conception, 
this strange influence of system and dogma! Think of it, 
dream of it, and say if any one with a heart, any man worthy the 
name of man, with a soul nnblinded by prejudice and nnsteeled 
by custom, could entertain the idea of everlasting torments. Yet it 
jis said to be a part of the Christian religion, although Jesus Christ, 
its founder, by example and precept, taught charity to the weak, 
forgiveness to the sinner and penitent, a gospel of infinite love and 
mercy. So little do His followers understand His teaching, that we 
are really bidden by them to believe that after a life sad and trou- 
bled as most of our lives are, man with his judgment so weak, his 
passions so strong, his temptations so intense, his qualifications for 
such an ordeal so inadequate, yet after a few years he is to be tor- 
tured by a merciful, long-suffering God, " not only millions of years 
of pain for each thought, or word, or act of sin . . . not only 
millions of ages only for every such act, but a punishment which 
when millions of ages of judgment have been inflicted for every moment 
man has lived on earth, is no nearer its end than when it first com- 
menced." So says Mr. Jukes, in the ** Kestitution of all Things," p. 
115. My friend, believe him not. Such teaching is not only false, it is 
downright blasphemy against a merciful God, to whom such acts 
are not only impossible, but in the name of humanity, I say that no 
human being, worthy the dignity of a human being, but must revolt 
and sicken at this notion of '' a world all worm and flame." 

With Canon Farrar ('* Eternal Hope," p. 201), ** I declare, and 
call God to witness, that if the popular doctrine of hell were true, I 
should be ready to resign all hope, not only of a shortened but of any 
immortality, if thereby I could save, not V}iUionSf but one single 
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hvman soul from what fear, and superstition, and ignorance, 
and inveterate hate, and slavish letter-worship, have dreamed and 
taught of Hell. I call God to witness, that so far from regretting 
the possible loss of some billions of leons of bliss, by attaching 
to the word ouWioc a sense in which scores of times it is undeniably 
found, I would here, and now, and kneeling on my knees, ask 
Him that I might die as the beasts that perish, and for ever cease 
to be, rather than that my worst enemy should endure the hell 
described by Tertullian, or Minucius Felix, or Jonathan Edwards, or 
Dr. Pusey, or Mr. Fumiss, or Mr. Moody, or Mr. Spurgeon, for one 
single year. Unless my whole nature were utterly changed, I can 
imagine no immortality which would not be abhorrent to me, if it 
were accompanied with the knowledge that millions and millions of 
poor suffering wretches, some of whom I had known and loved, 
were writhing in an agony without end or hope." The doctrine of 
future punishment, as generally taught, is a fruitful source of 
scepticism. One feels compelled to say with Leslie Stephens, <' If 
this be the logical result of accepting theories, better believe in no 
God at all ; '' but I say the result arrived at is wrong, and therefore 
ask you to refuse to accept it, and believe in God. 

Fortunately the thoughts and hearts of men are far gentler and 
nobler than the creed they profess, and the majority assent to 
dogmas from custom and tradition, without thinking of the full 
meaning and consequences of their words ; hence, although hard 
theologians may believe in Hell — and the belief in a future world, a 
renewed existence af^er death, is a belief professed by nearly all 
men — the majority would find it difficult to give satisfactory 
reasons for the belief they profess. I say profess, advisedly and 
intentionally, although it will shock many to have a suspicion of its 
certainty doubted in the least; but for many years it has been 
my opinion they cannot realise this future life, or it would be utterly 
impossible for them to live the lives they do, lives that give the lie 
to the belief; in fact, it would be impossible to find one man in a 
thousand who habitually acts as if he seriously entertained this belief. 
The majority, to put it in the mildest form, pass their lives as if they 
had forgotten the doctrine they profess. With th^ majority the 
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promises and menaces of the life to come operates but slightly on 
the actions of the life that is. " Eternity " truly believed in could 
not fail to exercise the most poT/erful influence upon the actions 
of mankind; yet how is it that the attractions of Heaven do not 
seem able to compete against those of earth ? The two worlds will 
not bear comparison if we consider the littleness and shortness of 
what is visible and earthly, with the infinite grandeur and superiority 
of what is enduring and divine. History is a record of ruin, the 
impossibility of man to give stability and permanence to anything ; the 
past is a lesson to us of the transitoriness of all human interests and 
human works. As Mr. Greg says, *' * Passing away * is written on 
every thing this world contains; yet we sit amidst its emphatic teach- 
ing, unable to lay to heart its single moral, engrossed with the shallow 
interests of a few brief moments in a passing life, with the Immortal 
Star above us, and the sepulchres of nations at our feet." The dispro- 
portion between the relative magnitude of the two worlds is immense ; 
our intentness upon the one, our indifference to the other is startling, 
in fact incredible, and only explainable by what I have stated before, 
namely, there is no reality in the belief, or the joys of the world 
to come would not fail to attract us to lead better and purer lives, or 
at least its terrors would not be so impotent in restraining us from 
leading such bad lives, wasted mostly, to say the least. 

The majority live to exist, and do not realise that they exist to live 
lives worthy of their manhood. So they jog on, getting all they can 
out of this world in their way. If asked, they admit a belief in a future, 
but their lives do not bear the inevitable fruit that would follow upon 
conviction ; it is simply a conjecture, or they have been told so, and told 
it is wi'ong to doubt, and they see that socially they would suffer if they 
said they doubted, but it is rarely we find one of the believers in the 
glorious future ready to give up what they think will be an immediate 
and certain joy for the future but problematical one, however much 
greater it may be. Natui-ally the strength is unequal, between the 
"certainty" and the " possible," but it should not be to the "real 
believer," or even to those " positive " dogmatic individuals in every 
sect, over whose minds no shade of doubt has ever passed, and to 
whom if thay speak to you upon the subject, the day of judgment is 
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as real as the .grave, and the immortality of the soul as certain as 
the 'death of the hody. Yet in actual life yon will find the pleasures of 
heaven, the tortures of hell, have no influence in their decision ; they 
act daily as if in utter ignorance of a future life, although there is no 
reason to douht they helieve sincerely in these solemn futurities ; they 
class them among the subjects that admit of no doubt, but whilst 
fully admitting they are beliefs of their understanding, we must demur 
to their being reaUties in their power to influence their decisions 
or daily actions. Yet millions of men in all ages have, spent 
their lives in sowing seed for a remote harvest; they toil and 
cheat and save, and practise self-denial, because the distant future 
holds out to them a something that to them is superior to the 
enjoyment of the present. We shall all of us find a difficulty 
in pointing out men we know who live a life of self-sacrifice here 
for the sole hope of being rewarded in the future life ; we should 
none of us find any difficulty in pointing out lots of men we know 
whose whole career is a laborious provision for our earthly morrow 
quite as distant and far more uncertain, as opinion goes, than the 
heavenly .one. They sacrifice themselves for a posthumous fame 
which will not be theirs; they lay by comforts for an old age 
which in all likelihood they will never reach ; they accumulate, by 
the surrender of all the enjoyments and amenities of life, a splendid 
endowment for the family they hope to found, yet their sons may all 
die out before them. But there is* evidence enough in all ages of 
what men will suffer in the present, if they see a something they 
think can he had in the future. Men do it for the reward of this 
world ; why is it they fail to do so to secure the joys of the future 
life ? Who that really believed in thd incalculable retribution of 
another world could prefer for a moment the transient pleasures of 
this ? If viewed as a reality, no living being could fail to appreciate 
the immeasurable overbalance of an infinite reversion over a finite 
actuality. It is one of the greatest enigmas of life that men, as we find 
in all times, are capable of a strenuous and self-denying postpone- 
ment of the present to the future in this world, men who are 
solemn and earnest believers in the future life and its great rewards 

and penalties, yet, practically and habitually, the majority of these 

12 
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people we find go through the journey of life, and make no effort or 
sacrifice that indicates they aspire to the one, or fear the other. 
There is hut one solution : the joys of the world to come are pictured 
to the imagination of men by the clergy in such a manner that they 
cannot relish them, they are too unreal and spiritualistic, whilst 
their ingenuity has been so active in making the pains so horrible 
and revolting that men cannot, and do not really believe in them. 
It would be better to doubt Scripture than to believe such portions 
thereof, the believing of which must make any human being 
shudder at such a God. Let the consequences here or hereafter be 
what they may, I will believe nothing, no matter who uttared by, 
or in what book it may be found, that must shake my faith in the 
justness, goodness, and mercy of the Creator of the universe. Those 
who describe hell as it is in the Eevelations, the * orthodox ' 
Christians who believe in the torment of the future life, are 
utterly ignorant of the subject ; they know not God. To those who 
say the * Church* does not now preach such doctrines, I reply, 
those who term themselves thoroughly orthodox still do — the brave 
few will not ; but the Church has not, neither have the chapels, 
repudiated the doctrine to be as unscriptural as it is revolting. It 
is to the inherent instinct of humanity, which has refused to accept as 
a reality, so terrible a tenet which not only outraged the common 
feelings of humanity but the common sentiments of justice within 
US, that we shall owe ultimately freedom from the thraldom of 
the fear of this horrible future ; as from the pulpit is still preached 
the endless duration of punishment, as confidently as if the clergy 
' and laity still believed in its existence. 

We want men to see all things as they really are ; the naked 
truth seen with clear eyes ; the punishment that follows the brief 
pleasure when we have yielded to temptation which has led astray ; 
the remorse when we look back and see how we have bartered away 
the future by yielding to desires to gratify which we have sacrificed 
our peace of mind ; and the punishment for so doing is quite enough 
when comes to us the inevitable sobering shock, and we realise 
the wretched folly of our conduct, and are horror-struck at our 
Teakness in having yielded to the low promptings of sordid mean- 
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ness, of sensual desire, that has locked us up in such an ignominious 
slavery to our lower nature, that we shrink in loathing and shame 
from the reflected image of our animal nature. Such reflection comes 
to all of us. The hard, grasping man realising at last that the wealth 
he has accumulated at the expense of principle, cannot purchase 
peace ; that splendour and luxury are shams for happiness — shadows 
and not suhstance. In our hetter moments how wilful we seem to 
have heen with our lives and their opportunities, what we are, what 
we might have been, the destiny to which we have doomed ourselves, 
and what life would have been had we lived it properly, and used 
instead of abused our mental and bodily capacities. Theologians 
will And retribution enough in this world : let them begin at once 
teaching people to see how they have earned it, how to rise above it,' 
80 that mankind will at last perceive that *' virtue is its own reward,' 
and feel that unconquerable loathing with which purity must shrink 
and recoil from being stained by vice, to rouse the higher instincts 
of humanity: let them pourtray God so that all men must be anxious 
to obey, and feel in communion with Him and so get men to be ever 
aspiring upwards instead of downwards. Act upon men by the 
realities of this world ; and banish for ever the cold, and unreal pic- 
tures of bliss and misery alike hitherto submitted them of the next 
world. Let life be real and earnest : let us devote all our energies 
to solve all the problems of this world ; to make this world a place 
of *^ peace and rest," free £rom the manifold miseries and anxieties 
that make us feel so weary and heavily laden ; as if we were walk- 
ing indeed through a valley of tears, bowed down as we are by 
a weight of cafe and toil, and ceaseless pressure which often 
seems too heavy to be borne. Let us strive to lessen and ulti- 
mately roll this burden off our shoulders that mankind may 
enjoy life ; and feel when the hard struggle of living is over, content 
to go to the quiet of the grave, not because we regard death 
with contempt, or that we look upon it as the crossing of the 
river which divides dark life from bright eternity, as the snap- 
ping of the chain that bound us to drudgery and anxiety, but 
because it must be ; as there can be no life without death, which 
inevitably must come to us all ; and feeling satisfied that whether 
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the grave be its goal or not we can leave the fatore with all confi- 
dence to our Father in Heaven, content to do onr duty with an 
unshaken fidelity in the laws of God, no matter at times how incom- 
prehensible events may appear. Let nothing banish ** hope." Sure 
and steadfast in the belief it is best to be ever striving from darkness 
to light, from vice to virtue, fi:om profession to acts, fi:om formality 
to reality, from the shadowy idea of God based upon tradition, to 
the substantial, ever-present form of Him all feel that see His actions 
in everything through the laws of Nature ; and so, instead of waiting 
for death to bring in the higher life, let us at once develop and 
so recreate and change all the elements of our being, upheld and 
strengthened by the prospect ere long of a felicity in this world that 
our complex nature seems capable of yielding if we used our faculties 
wisely and earnestly to secure the beautiful gifts, the rich promises 
of earth. All this is realisable if, instead of relying on the future 
life for reward and punishment, we strive to direct the action, 
control the deeds, and stimulate the desires of manb'nd to make 
of this world a temple, a home, a scene of serene felicity, free of 
doubt, full of lovingkindness and forethought, to live in harmony 
with, and show our reverence for, by our willing acquiescence in and 
obedience to the laws of God. The journey of my existence is 
accomplished in a few days. It passes as the wind of the desert. 
And so, for what remains to me of the breath of life, there are two 
days about which I will not be anxious — the day that is yet to come 
and the day that is fast. If the things of this world were not 
based merely on conventionality, oh, then every day would be a 
Holy festival 1 If it were not for these vain menaces about the 
future, each would be able to attain without fear the end and aim 
for which he longs. 

" Oh, my heart ! thou wilt never penetrate the mysteries of the 
heavens ; thou wilt never reach that culminating point of wisdom 
wnich the intrepid omniscients have attained. Kesign thyself then 
to make what little paradise thou canst here below ; for, as for that 
beyond, thou shalt arrive there, or thou shalt not." — (Persian.) 
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Who saws thro' the trunk, tho' he leave the tree up in the forest, 
When the next wind casts it down, is his not the hand that smOte it? 

Yes, we must trace events to their causes, and with a great 
dogged patience and steadfastness of purpose, instil the desire into 
all to do all they can do ; instead of being content to see how little 
we need do ; thoroughly comprehending the value of the past, that 
invention is a progress of ideas, and that each step in advance not 
only strengthens the position, but contains the hint of the next, 
and that it is owing to the greater dilffusion of knowledge that the. 
modems take hints for progress quicker than the ancients .did. 

Broadest streams from narrowest sources, 
Koblest trees from meanest seeds, 
Mighty ends from small beginnings. 
From lowly promise lofty deeds. 
Acorns which the winds^have scattered. 
Future navies may provide, 
Thoughts at midnight, whispered lowly^ 
Prove a people's future guide. 

The many now know what only the few knew, and the printing 
press, that source of modem education, has been the salvation of 
each step of modem progress, by preserving the knowledge of the 
present for the use of the future ; this is the distinctive feature be- 
tween the civilization of the ancient and modern. What is needed, 
is that all men see the importance of giving to their daily life, in 
their ordinary avocation, more earnestness of purpose, so as to en- 
sure greater exercise of discrimination, judgment, and discretion ; 
because as in the proportion as this is, or is needing, will each 
one be better able to weigh probabilities, have a ready judgment, be 
able to trust his experience and sagacity, be a reasonable instead 
of a credulous person ; and the continual exercise of their judgment 
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will mature and expand the mutual power of all, so men will regu- 
late their lives upon a knowledge of the world and their fellows, 
instead of heing in ignorance thereof as heretofore, and one and all 
will strive to improve the physical and moral aspect of society by 
employing the forces that God has given us • in endeavouring 
to discover His laws as displayed in His works, and to do His will 
by devoting all our energies to improve the condition of mankind 
and to alleviate the misery so prevalent in the world, and which 
mainly arises from ignorance or neglect of these laws; to endeavour, 
by steady, persistent efforts and honest labour, to raise ourselves in 
the scale of society. This is the ideal I put before you, that it is your 
duty to follow, as being conducive to your happiness and wellbeing 
here, and the best way to prepare for any possible future life ; not 
to renounce this world, but to understand it better; not to renounce 
riches as the root of all evil, but to be thrifty and learn how to use 
wisely and well for the good of society the riches that may result 
from your labour, doing all you can to help on the onward move- 
ment of civilization and progress ; thoroughly appreciating wealth, 
marriage, comfort, but always conscious of the indisputable fact, 
that at any moment your soul may be required of you, not giving 
your life to the mere accumulation of weath, but careful also to avoid 
the other extreme of regarding life as a weary pilgrimage through 
a trying wilderness to Paradise. Money, brains, power of any kind, 
are useful instruments to all who are able to wisely use them, and 
willing and ready to embrace the opportunities that offer themselves 
to us to do good to others. The curse or evil of money is in the 
abuse, not in the use of it. 

Theologians have misdirected us ; they must turn their combined 
forces the other way, and the change for the better socially and 
morally will soon be manifest, if the amelioration of the condition of 
man, of improving man's life here, be really taken up in earnest, as 
the surest way of preparing him for a better world. From every 
pulpit let the unswerving laws of God, and their influence upon 
man's w^ell-being be pointed out week after week ; make the people 
generally understand adequately and correctly the consequences of 
the neglect or violation of these laws; trace back to their 'true causes 
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every misery that humanity suffers ; point out the remedy, and then 
build up a future very different to the present or past. You must 
have faith, you must make the people have faith ; but once give 
them the right belief, faith must come, hope will help, we shall 
cheer and sustain each other*; and although it will take generations 
to undo the errors of the past, remember the contrast bet'^een the 
countles3 influences that have been working previously in the wrong 
direction, and the cumulative operation of each step in the right 
course ; and how every stronghold of error, folly, or vice overthrown, 
exposes, weakens, and undermines every other, and so press on ; 
never despair ; the goal in time must be reached, and the disordered 
constitution, whether diseased, criminal, or defective, which now 
spreads and propagates so much moral mischief, shall have become 
terminative ; when a sounder system of education shall have pre- 
vented the too early awakening of natural desires, when more rational 
because higher and soberer notions of what is needful and desirable 
in social life, a lower standard of expenditure, wiser simplicity in 
living, shall have rendered the legitimate gratification of these desires 
more easy; when little in comparison shall be needed for a happy 
home, and that little shall have become generally attainable by 
frugahty, sobriety, and toil. 

The essential point is for mankind to understand that all misery 
arises from man's ignorance or neglect of the laws of God. That 
therefore, instead of directing our attention for man's happiness so 
exclusively to thoughts of another world it is our duty to better under- 
stand the world we live in, and that although the magnitude and 
extent of our social evils seem to render them unmanageable, 
what is really wanted is the earnest desire by our teachers to 
remove them. The first thing is to discern what is right and wise to 
do. Whether to punish for drink or forbid drink, or to establish 
clubs and supply cheaply cheerfulness and comfort to the masses, to 
tax liquors and cause them to be adulterated, and the pernicious 
influence to madden those who take them and make them crave 
for more, or leave the liquor traffic fi:ee as any other, and only 
interfere to punish those who poison wholesome drink ; to let the 
people grow up like pigs in our midst and then punish them for 
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LetDg erimiiial, or improve Uiair cqcafid hcnxies, and naloe ei^y 
cwnet ot lessee responsiiAB far bmMmgg bong in a baaUsj 
condiiian^ fit linr human beings to lire in, and at ooee cncf^geSaeaZiy^ 
io exterminate ihe squalid abodes cxf filth and misoy in our cudsi 
itiiii breed brutality and crime. As we make the hozses of &s 
pe^fple more homelike, so wiH vitialed eonstitntians and Ihe inSem- 
peranee, erime and bmtality they engender, gradnaDy &de anay. 
Teaeh men labour is not a disgrace, bat an honoiir, and that 
it is the *^ idle man " who is a disgrace, and so crash that Tnanstcr 
that we have got to consider as inevitable as the social evil, by sober- 
ing the passions of oar large popolaiion of idle men by the sanitary 
blessing of servitode. Crash oat the self-indalgent and intemperate 
habits which waste the earnings that, well hasbanded, might have 
provided means for an early marriage, a happy home, or for old 
age. Do this, by altering people's ideas of laboar and thrift, and 
putting saeh views of life and manhood continaally before them 
that their own self-respect will make them recoil hrom being a harden 
upon the laboar of others ; do some of these things, and this atopian 
idea might bo a reality for oar children or grandchildren ; and we shall 
be well rewarded in perceiving that every effort of wise legislation, 
backed by adequate administration, shall have made all violation 
of laws, all habitual crime, obviously and inevitably impossible : 
when our prosperity should be respected and not coveted by the 
people, because possessed or attainable by all ; when the distriba- 
tion of wealth shall receive both from the statesman and the 
economist, that sedulous attention which is now concentrated ezcln- 
sively on its acquisition ; and when, though relative poverty may 
still remain, actual and unmerited destitution shall everywhere be 
aM completely eliminated as it has been already in one or two for- 
tunate and limited communities. 

The task will be long and difficult, until men become tho 
creators and cease to be the creatures of circumstances; but 
ronlisablo in time, if the proper method be uaed, once the belief 
becomes general that man should mould and not be mpalded 
by his surroundings. We want men to understand that though 
they may be at the present tim^ on the lowest step of the 
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ladder of life, they can, if they choose^ by degrees all reach a 
higher one. It may be that circumstances will affect us. Life 
is too often a battle in which we cannot do always what we 
like ; but whether we go backwards, remain stationary, or go for- 
-wards in life will depend mostly on ourselves, and to make progress 
it is essential that we understand that in life, success or failure 
will mainly depend upon whether, in whatever we have to do, we 
let it be the best we can do. With earnestness and attention anything 
can be done ; there are those who learn quickly, but they forget just 
as fast, and take no pleasure in what they have to do. It is not 
the time spent over our lessons that fixes the lessons in our 
memories ; it is the ** will to learn." It is not the time spent at work, 
whether it be in the shop, the factory, the dissecting-room, or the 
senate ; it is the concentration and diligence we bring to the work 
we have to do that enables us to excel, by doing with ease what 
others less attentive do with difficulty. So with nations as with in- 
dividuals, once awaken the desire for an intellectual and moral 
change, and let men realise as a fact that both are attainable, if we 
are content to begin the uphill task, and be satisfied with moderate 
beginnings, and the earnestness for a better state of things, in con- 
junction with the right education, would bring about wonders in a 
single generation. Only imagine what a difiference there would bo if 
our working men were all as hardy, enduring, and ambitious as the 
better specimens of the Scotch peasants, and vali^ed instruction as 
much ; or, if they were as frugal, managing, and saving as the French 
peasants. The friends of the working classes would do the toilers 
most good if they devoted their efforts to the accomplishment of these 
two results. Once get into the minds of the masses how to use wisely 
and well the power within their reach, their power of good would be 
immense ; wiser estimates of national interests and needs, the horror 
of the devastation and slaughter of modem warfare would soon 
render obsolete such wretched and clumsy modes of settling national 
quarrels ; the face of the civilized world would be set towards a 
better day ; our estimate of life and its enjoyments would be quite 
altered; we should rise above our present limited life of small attain- 
able enjoyments, and struggle on hopefully for perfect freedom and 
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perfect life spent with the desire to do our duty to our fellow-men 
and obey willingly and reverentially our God. Life at present is 
insincere, unreal. We pretend to be^bound by the traditions of the past, 
and openly profess to believe in ignoble creeds ; the worst feature 
being that we neither heartily worship the one nor honestly believe 
the other. As Christians we consider riches as a snare, yet the 
pursuit of wealth is universal ; it is the only real thing about us, this 
** money getting ; " not the justifiable effort after competence or 
comfort, but this mad pushing, this bitter, never-ending struggle for 
vast possessions or redundant affluence. Spite of the sick discontent 
the madness creates within us, in that our appetites increase with 
what they feed upon, once we have tasted blood, the desire for more 
becomes insatiable within us, destroying the simple old moral law, 
<* Thou shalt not steal," and so blinding men's perceptions that 
'^Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's goods," loses half its meaning 
before the multitude of nice distinctions which on the plea of neces- 
sity and competition have gradually shaded off forbidden acts into 
the most praiseworthy sentiments, and people are apt to wonder 
where the spirit of the law ends and the letter begins. Why is this ? 
Because of the error in imagining that with the beating back of 
great physical wants, the deepest hunger of human nature is to be 
laid to sleep, the general idea of '* happiness " being that life is to 
be frittered away in small enjoyments ; hence the growing feeling of the 
worthlessness of life, that sad feeling within us that nothing en- 
joyed is worth the cost of obtaining it ; that life itself is a doubtful 
good ; that the spring and elasticity of youth once over it is rather from 
indolence than from love of life that men prolong the dreary mono- 
tony of unsolved problems and ungranted prayers. It needs strong 
faith at times to be hopeful of the future, eVen to those who have 
belief in the Creator's management of the universe. How must human 
destiny look to those who lack this support, who think themselves the 
creatures of circumstance, that all matters are the result of chance, 
forgetting that in a moderate-sized business what confusion there is, 
and how soon ruin 'results if there be not a wise ruler at the 
head of affairs? Conceive, then, the creation in its entirety having gone 
on from the beginning till now, so regularly and so unerringly, every- 
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thing therein, from the most minute to the greatest, havmg been 
carefully thought about and provided for ; and yet men waste their 
time in speculative doubt, blind to the fact, written so plainly on the 
walls, of the presence and the patience of Grod, who spent ages in 
fitting the earth for the residence of man, and is content to spend 
ages more in fitting rectified man to inhabit a renovated earth. 

Once implant the sense of duty in man's brain, and let him con- 
ceive the possibility of human progress, once let him grasp the 
idea what humanity might achieve if its known power were 
steadily applied in a determined direction, and the progress would be 
incalculable. The present century is remarkable for the progress 
of material civilization ; the progress of mankind in all those 
contrivances which oil the wheels and promote the comfort of 
daily life ; in fact, more has been done the last century in this respect 
than in all the previous lifetime of our race ; but in speculative 
philosophy, in poetry, in the arts of sculpture and painting, we are 
no more advanced than our predecessors two thousand years ago. 
Probably no instrument of thought and expression has been or ever wil] 
be more perfect than Greek ; no poet will surpass Homer or Sophocles ; 
no thinkers dive deeper than Plato or Pythagoras; no 
sculptor produce more glorious marbles than Phidias or Praxiteles. 
But with the useful matter of light, locomotion, and communication! 
this generation contrasts most surprisingly with the aggregate of the 
progress effected in all previous generations put together since the 
earliest dawn of authentic history. Let the activity of the human mind 
but be directed as earnestly for the next fifty years to the revolution- 
izing our entire moral and social surroundings, and the advance 
attained will justify the dreams of philanthropists of all ages of the 
possibility of an ideal state. The material victories of the past fifty 
years make intellectual and moral ones attainable. Once get the 
right leaders filled with an enthusiasm of what humanity might be. 
imbued with the right ideas of progress, preparing patiently the soiJ 
to receive the seed, and a favourable season, and who can doubt that 
human nature is capable of showing spiritually and morally greater 
marvels than mechanical or chemical or economic agencies have done, 
at the same time lessening the unhappiness of this world by the 
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conquest of all pain not needed as a warning ; the prevention of infant 

mortality and early death; the extinction of epidemic diseases, and 

the various ills that flesh is subject to from want of ** thought," that 

greats factor, so powerful, yet so little used in moulding the destinies 
of man. 

We want the " happy life " to be striven after in conjunction with 
the idea of a progressive life. The ultimate end of all progress should 
be to remove the miseries that beset the path of mankind. Society, 
as it is, is not the outcome of human thought. There is no need of 
efforts for an unattainable equality, but there is a great need of a 
new creed that will have the effect of making every man develop 
to the utmost what he has within him, and a' creed that would be 
based on the theory of securing for all the greatest comfort this 
world is capable of rendering. Briefly, we want a " happy life " here, 
instead of the eternal life hereafter held out to man as an inducement 
to earnest, continuous efforts for the amelioration of the discomforts 
of life ;- a sympathy with everybody in the struggle upwards and on- 
wards ; a Arm belief that all the ills of life are curable ; an unshrinking 
faith that it is not a dream, but a reality ; the belief in the *' ultimate 
happiness of mankind " in this world, and that the Creator intended 
us to have enjoyments in this world, and that it has been a miscon- 
ception of our spiritual advisers in relegating that realisation to a 
world of wholly altered conditions, and making of this world but a 
perpetual and inevitable struggle for mere existence. 

Man possesses a complex organization, a composite nature fitted 
for the part he has to play, and the work he has to do, and his 
happiness depends upon the wise cultiyation of his faculties, as in the 
harmonious development of all the elements of his nature must lie 
its earthly perfection and the fulfilment of his earthly destiny. By 
harmonious development is meant the fullest elaboration and, per- 
fection of each element, which is compatible with the fullest 
culture, the completest exercise, the healthiest and most vigorous 
condition of every other ; that justly balanced progress towards the 
extreme of capability, in which no part profits or is fostered, to the 
injury of the rest. Hitherto, the effort has been directed to the per- 
fection of the animal, intellectual or spiritual, and the general belief is 
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that no one of the three elements of onr composite being can reach 
their fullest development except at the expense of the other ; that the 
strengthening of the one must impoverish the other, and thereby 
impair the harmony of the whole. The perfection of the human 
animal and the perfection of the human being may be, and probably 
are, quite incompatible ; but I most respectfully dissent from the idea 
that the perfection of humanity by the wise development of its 
composite parts, so as to produce an equilibrium, an harmonious 
development of the whole, is impossible. On the contrary, I 
maintain that it is only by giving fair play to each portion 
of our nature, that we are able to do full justice to the rest. 
Without the body is in a healthy condition, there cannot be that 
healthy action of the mind which is necessary for clear perception 
and sound judgment. A dyspeptic, or any man with a disordered 
liver, cannot see things precisely in a true light, or take a just 
view and an unexaggerated estimate of their proportions. A 
sound constitution is the best handmaid to a sound intellect, and 
only a frame naturally strong can carry men uninjured through tho 
fatigues of severe and unremitting mental labours. The brain be- 
comes injured by over pressure, and the other organs and functions 
suffer secondarily or by sympathy. There are some cases in which 
torpor of the mind produces maladies of the body, and maladies of 
the body for which mental activity and moral stimulus are the 
promptest and most appropriate remedies. Ennui or apathy are as 
real a source of illness as malaria or alcohol. 

Naturally the man whose whole life is spent in severe physical 
labour, every muscle of whose frame is trained and hardened to 
the very extent of his capacity, as a rule, will be incapable of even 
moderate mental effort, his development has gone in a different 
direction; and, on the other hand, those engaged in severe and prolonged 
mental labour, or devotion of their whole faculties to the pursuit before 
them, whose powers are concentrated on the one object, without which 
anything great or eminent can rarely be attained, will suffer in their 
physical health and strength. But both results are in accordance 
with the physiological laws that every bodily and mental organ 
strengthens and enlarges in proportion as it is exercised, and shrinks 
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and becomes enfeebled if it be unemployed. The mistake is in as- 
suming that the labourer needs the brains of a trained thinker, or that 
the intellectual man needs the physical organs of the back- woodsman. 
There is no reason why the navigator's brain should not be developed 
80 as to enable him to enjoy its exercise after the physical toils of 
the day ; or the muscles of the thinker developed by regularity of 
exercise so that he would enjoy physical exertion after his mental 
labour. The misery in the life of either class may be traced to their 
not being able to enjoy change of occupation. The physical t3rpe 
seeks in drink a forgetfulness of himself, instead of hailing with 
pleasure the respite from his muscular labour for an indulgence of 
mental pleasure ; whilst the intellectual man, if he takes exercise 
at all, only does so under protest, not for pleasure, but as a kind of 
penance, because it is necessary to keep his body in that degree 
of health suited to the favourable operation of his brain. Why 
not imitate skilful generals, and whilst concentrating our whole force 
upon that central division of our army with which we intend to 
operate, yet take great care in doing so that we also do not im- 
poverish the other wings to an extent which would disable them 
from rendering the efficient support indispensable to success. 

The greater the reward you give for virtue, the better the men you will get 
to contend for them. — ^Pericles. 

Pericles is right ; society by estimating virtue at a high rate, will 
thereby get a better class of men to struggle for the appreciation of 
society. As a matter of social policy, it is wisest to reward the virtuous 
and degrade the vicious, as it is difficult to convince the majority that 
virtue is its own reward. The pleasure of indulgence all can under- 
stand ; the feeling of vicarious pleasure in rejecting the temptation to 
indulge, the majority cannot comprehend, and will not believe. Yet, 
I doubt if there be any sensations of pleasure so great as those that 
arise from doing a good action, that is, doing something for another 
that will deprive you of a pleasure you had intended having. A good 
achieved with difficulty, the admitting you have been wrong, the asking 
pardon for word or deed ; in all such cases there is an inward struggle 
between the conscience and lower nature ; but in all such cases I 
contend the gratification to the higher part of our nature, aye, and to 
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our own self-esteem, is infinitely higher in incurring the temporary 
pain, as when the will to do what is right has triumphed, the feeling 
of pleasure is a lasting one, the feeling of pain but transient, whereas, 
had we yielded to the temptation of the moment, no matter what 
others may have thought of us, we should have had remorse and a 
contempt for ourselves, from the knowledge of the meanness and 
selfishness of the motives that had caused our action. 

Have we the power of free-will? Who doubts it, or rather 
who can doubt it, and admit that man is punished for his faults ? 
God would be an unjust God to punish, unless man had the power 
not to ofiend. Our teachers should therefore so present virtue to 
us, that our wills shall seize on it always as the chief end of 
action; and to ensure this end virtue must be presented as 
giving to man in this life a balance of pleasure, not only exceed- 
ing any seeming pain for self-denial, but a balance of pleasure in 
a virtuous life fax superior to any that is to be had by what is 
called a life of pleasure, by which we only get the shadow — " dross." 
By the " moral life " only can we obtain the substance — ** happiness." 
We want the people to feel not only that " life" is worth living, but 
to have a greater feehng of thankfulness within them for the boon 
of hfe ; and I hope that a higher appreciation of life from this 
brief summary of a few of its varied aspects, will make them 
resolve to study Nature's laws, and try to obey them, out of 
gratitude and veneration to the Creator; try, in fact, to be of 
that limited band of men, not content to be middling good, 
but with a lofty ideal before them, to be followed conscientiously 
throughout life, with no turning either to the right hand or to 
the left — ever striving to be better, but only as a stepping-stone 
to the highest ideal that man is capable of. Briefly, to be men, 
from the largest conception of man's nature, and as such always 
willing and ready to do God's work. 

Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me and the will of Heaven. 

MiLTON". 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Many theologians will dissent from my views. This is inevitable, 
as they rely on the next world for man's moral advancement 
here, whereas I depend wholly and solely upon this world's beauties 
and benefits as the reason why men should lead a higher moral and 
rational life; but with those who differ, as with those who may 
agree, I hope my remarks upon * life ' will have suggested thoughts 
that may fructify and lead to some good. My object has been 
to strengthen the belief in the existence of a Creator, and to 
ask you to live your life, feeling the knowledge within you, so that 
the thought will have an effect upon your actions. If I do not speak 
in favour of a life hereafter, it is not my wish to take this 
belief from you ; and the life indicated by me as the one men 
should strive to lead, will render you no less worthy of the future 
life if there be one. My object has been to show life is not, or rather 
ought not to be, the enigma it is; and if it can be proved that 
we suffer here for every infringement of the Creator's laws, one of 
the principal reasons for that belief will have been put aside. "Life," 
to my mind, is capable of being sufficiently satisfactory without the 
future to remedy its shortcomings. This is not stated from any 
desire of mine to oppose this or that theological belief. Such will 
always exist, being needed by certain minds ; but it is imperative for 
the progress of humanity that they be viewed in their true light, 
and that we get above the intolerance they cause in the minds of 
so many. The religious views in which we are brought up, 
will have more or less influence over us throughout life, the 
impression being made when the mind is as " wax to receive, 
and marble to retain;" and long after we have recognized 
the hoUowness of most of the foundations on which these impres- 
sions are based, we feel a difficulty in ejecting them although 
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their title deeds are full of flaws. However, if men will act, feeling 
within them the desire to obey their Creator, from the conscious- 
ness of His existence. His wisdom and goodness, life will be blessed 
with this great certainty ; and those who are able to look forward 
hopefully to a renewed life hereafter are quite willing to do so. It 
does not affect in the least my opinion of how this life should be led ; 
of that future life we know nothing ; can never know until we 
cross the portals of death, and depart on that last journey from 
whence no traveller returns. But this life we have abundant means 
of knowing about, and can And good evidence, from the manner of 
its constitution and the laws that regulate it, what kind of Being it is 
who created and rules it. There are abundance of facts which irre- 
sistibly prove the existence of a Creator ; the difficulty of conceiving 
the eternal pre-existence of the Creator I have admitted. The problem 
is insoluble ; but the difficulty of conceiving the origin and develop- 
ment in a regular order, all according to invariable law,' independ- 
ently of such a Creator, is insuperable. So although as regards the 
Creator, some may argue as regards the future "life,'* why not leave 
it an open question, I contend we are justified from so many facts 
in inferring the one, whUst we have no data, but the contrary, to prove 
the other. But those minds which cannot believe one more than the 
other, will still And that if they live their lives in accordance with the 
views in this book, they will be better and happier beings ; not so 
happy as if actuated by the desire of pleasing the Creator in all 
they do, but still much happier in leading a life in harmony with, and 
submission to, the law of their being, than if led in the haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky way as heretofore. Theologians have erred in 
the unwarranted use of the word " omnipoteut." When men 
began to shake off the bonds of priestcraft, to use their eyes 
and thinky it was felt to be a strange contradiction that 
**iiifliiite law" should have created a scene of teeming life, 
which depends for its very existence upon universal conflict and 
universal slaughter — every organic being ceaselessly occupied in 
trampling down or devouring its neighbour and dependent for its 
own existence upon doing this successfully. It has always been 

incomprehensible to man, by the old beliefs, that '' inflnite 
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goodness " allied to " illimitable power " should have 80 created 
the world, that evil was able to enter so easily and rule with 
so predominant a sway. The only solution was " original sin ; " 
that men must be content patiently to suffer, upheld with the 
idea that in some "future life" there would be retribution 
and compensation. But thinkers soon perceived that the buried 
body soon dissolves into its elements, which in the course of 
time passes on to other combinations, forms part of other living 
creatures, feeds and constitutes countless organizations one after 
another ; that matter so despised is really immortal, always rising 
as it were, from the dead ; so that when the graves are summoned 
'' to give up the dead that are in them,*' and the sea ** the dead that 
is in it," they will be called on to surrender what they no longer 
possess, and what with all due respect I submit no supernatural power 
can give back to them. When told in conversation that notiiing was 
impossible to the Creator, my reply has been '' Twice two make four," 
and it is impossible for the Creator to make the result otherwise ; but 
theologians think otherwise, and still maintain, as essential to their 
opinion, that the dead will awake and rise again, forgetting that for 
every atom that once went to make up the body they had committed 
to the earth, " in the sure''and certain hope of a glorious resurrec- 
tion," there would be millions of claimants before or by the Great 
Day of Account, and that the original human frames therefore *' could 
not be had," when, as they suppose, they would be wanted. You 
will, of course, reply we have nothing to do with the bodies of men, 
it is their souls that are immortal. Well, where have their souls been 
during the countless ages that will elapse between their exit from 
the mortal body and their appearance at the final summons ? Specu- 
lation has been busy with this problem for many generations, has 
always been baffled, must ever be baffled with the attempt to explain 
what has become of the soul after death. The problem is insoluble-^ 
let it rest. The idea is a beautiful one, has and will cheer many 
who think as they follow the departed, that it is only for a time — but 
it is useless disguising from ourselves that putting aside the soul, 
the body decays, and all similarity or likeness must cease at death. 
Truth only can be permanent. The ideal must be sacrificed to the 
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actual. For the progress of humanity we need a correct know- 
ledge of man and the laws that regulate his actions. 

We want to know whether the countless evils of life are irremediable 
— if the countless multitudes of our race are destined to remain as 
sinful, as degraded, as ignorant, and as wretched as at present ? We 
want to know if the evils of life admit only of slight or casual mitiga- 
tion, so as to make life endurable ; or, are we to live our life with 
the desire of an amelioration in the condition of moral and natural 
things, so convinced as to pursue persistently a systematic plan for that 
amelioration, fully believing from what we see around* us that with 
time, patience, and intelligent exertion, every evil not inherent in 
or essential to a finite existence may be eliminated, and so at last 
the yawning gulf between the actual world as it is, and the ideal 
world as it might be, are at last bridged over ? From all I know of 
human nature, and of the Creator from His works, I firmly believe 
that all the ills fiesh is said to be heir to are of men's own makiug, 
therefore all are remediable. I have too high an opinion of the Creator 
to imagine that the virtue, goodness, desire for the well-being of 
humanity, that has been the ideal all good men in every age have 
striven after is not realisable ; that we are not able to secure in this 
world what hitherto \t'e have been told we must be satisfied with 
expecting in another world. There is no mystery about the plans 
of the Deity ; man can well understand them if he wills so to do. 
They are not intended to baffle his intellect and make him doubt, like 
theological creeds, but will explain existence to him, will satisfy his 
intellect and reason, will give him a rational conception of the Crea- 
tor that will kindle his reverence for and worship of God, give him 
the intellectual power, without the moral cynicism that too often in 
our day accompanies it, entirely from a false conception of existence, 
which makes men like the plants which the earth produces in places 
that have never seen the heavens. Experience, instead of killing 
the beliefs we begin the world with, must strengthen and confirm 
them. Belief in a Divine power is essential to man's happiness, man's 
progress. Without belief in this system, writers corrupt a society, 
they do not reform the system. We want, however, a belief that is 
in union with our nature, which yearns for harmony, and, finding 
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that, rests contented. No true religion is sad; hope always 
pervades it ; it makes ns happier and holier, and does not suggest 
horrors in the future, or make life a terrihle problem to which 
there is no solution. No, Religion, liko Art, is twin-bom with Hope, 
as Art at its highest blends itself unconsciously with Religion, and 
proclaims its afiSnity with Hope by its faith in some future good more 
perfect than it has realised in the past. The essential point with all 
systems, religious, social, or political, is to awaken the dormant 
conscience, as the conscience regulates the action. Once get the 
mind of the individual to be aware of the difference between right and 
wrong, once let the conscience be the active power within it should 
be, it will reign supreme, and compel you to maintain it unswervingly. 
When there has been or is no effect apparent in the conduct, you may 
rely upon it, no matter what professions are made, the conscience 
within has not been in reality awakened. The cup of life which 
God offers to our lips is not always sweet; but, sweet or 
bitter, I wstnt you to believe that it is our duty to drink it without 
murmur or demur ; being sure the bitterness is through some devia- 
tion &om His laws, either by yourself, tho^e about you, or those that 
have preceded you ; and never lose sight of the fact, that the bitterness 
will gradually be turned into sweetness if you adopt the necessary 
means and follow when He calls. This spirit of zeal to serve God, and 
show your love by obeying Him, is the highest and best happiness man 
can attain ; and our opinion of the Creator should be such tiiat our 
religious instinct would only be satisfied by the progress of humanityi 
the improvement of the world, the mitigation of its anomalies, the 
extinction of its woes, the eradication of its vices. As in the realisa- 
tion of this ideal of life, it would be recognized that the great work 
of man here is in unfolding and carrying out the great designs of 
God, we should see that life is meant for enjoyment as well as 
toil. The world would cease to be an unsatisfying world, life toler- 
able if it were not for this, and that, passing joys delightful but 
for the alloys generally mixed therein. The feeling is universal that 
there can be no pleasure without pain : this (pinion is wrong ; if tho 
actual be not beautiful, it should only be because of its insufficiency 
to satisfy the ideal view within us — a possible far lovelier still. 
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Science for man unlocks her varied store, 
And gives enough to wake the wish for moro ; 
Enough of good to kindle strong desira, 
Enough of ill to damp the rising fire, 
Enough of joy and sorrow, fear and hope* 
To fan desire and give the passions scope ; 
Enough of disappointment, sorrow, pain, 
To seal the wise man's sentence, ** All is vain," 
And quench the wish to live those years again. 

Why ? because half our efforts are in a wrong direction, and the 
other half are too clumsy or feeble to attain their aim. We are not 
sent here to put up with things as they are, but to do our utmost 
for the improvement and progress of the race and the world, and 
this can only be done by sustained and continuous efforts for the 
development, utilisation, purification, and strengthening of the in- 
dividual nature. Thp advance and elevation of humanity is most 
surely promoted by whatever wholesomely, harmoniously, and per- 
manently develops the individual man. The surest method is to 
ascertain and obey the laws of God written on the face of Nature, and 
to cultivate those virtues and affections whose sacredness is written 
on our hearts, and on which the beauty and the joy of life depend. 
This ** Law of Nature " creed would eradicate that dark page in the 
philosophy of life, that has been so saddening in all times. The fact, 
80 perplexing to the orthodox, and yet so constant that the evidence 
is irresistible, that it is in accordance with some fixed law, that a 
large number of men spend their youth and maturity in struggle 
and in failure, and who attain wisdom and virtue only at the close 
of their career ; who begin to SQe clearly only when clear vision has 
grown useless ; who become thoroughly qualified for the work of life 
and the service of humanity just as life is ebbing away and the 
career of earthly activity is closed to them. From this many argue 
this world is only a school where we are sent to learn lessons that 
prepare us to fill our place more worthily in a better world. But my 
opinion is opposed to this, and the painful failures of life seem to 
my mind the result of our not being taught our duties here, and 
in our not understanding from the beginning that we are here to do 
God's work, and to help Him in mending the rents made by the 
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ignorance of the past, to beautify it in harmony with the higher 
ideal of its charms brought before our minds, and to guide its 
direction by truth gained by conscientious enquiry, and nut by a 
superstitious reverence for a tradition. 

We have " Life." What shall we do with it ? The world is like 
a vast manufactory, in which we hear incessantly the clash and 
whirring of a complex machinery. Shall we try and get at the 
bottom of this ? Yes, undoubtedly, earnestly, and fearlessly. Believe 
me you will thus get to learn that the " law maker " is behind His 
laws, and that, paradoxical as it may seem, while He hides himself 
behind them, He also reveals himself through them. There is no 
better way of understanding the Creator ; these laws are emanations 
of'the all-beauteous mind ; they shadow forth the divinity that con- 
trived them ; we find the more we study them greater evidence that 
there is a " Living God," a Father caring for and loving His children. 

It is time we began to look at life's grim facts and rise above our 
childish fancies. " Our real enemies are at our back ; the heaviest 
chains fastened on us are those made by our ancestors, not our 
contemporaries ; " former opinions help too much in creating 
our present opinions ; public opinion is too much the slave of 
tradition, for that free growth of the individual necessary for 
progress; but this "how to live" question is becoming so difficult, it is 
so eternally impressed upon our minds, that it stamps itself upon 
our features, and will necessitate full enquiry. When we think of 
the struggle the majority find it to exist, it is surprising to find the 
hearts of the majority are gentle and easily touched ; perhaps it is 
because * life ' has been so hard with them, making them appear to 
look grandly at the world before them, as if life was a very serious 
undertaking, yet, spite of all, bearing their troubles with a strange 
philosophy, and displaying that " real faith " evidenced only in lives 
full of patience and perseverance. Do not be too hard upon those 
who cannot ; as, when you live hard, and have to fight so hard a 
battle with life for a mere existence, it is not strange that so many 
become selfish. Life is a stem reality, but it is wise to cultivate 
the art of doing kindnesses in a kindly way, little acts of neigh- 
bourly attention, friendly services to young or old, anything thai 
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indicates the existence within yon of a thonghtfal, earnest, 
charitable feeling toward yunr fellow-men — ^more especially those 
who have cut down every fair green shoot of promise in their lives 
by their own folly. Think of the remorse these men mast experience 
when they look back, the many failizres before hope is crushed 
within, and a man has to shelter himself behind the excuse of those 
who say " they have to wait always, and fail in everjriiiing," one of 
the many for ever out of luck's way ; — or, they are rolling stones, 
that large and hopeful class who, having gathered no moss in their 
native land, make sure of finding the moss across the sea — men who 
seem to have a kind of restless fever always on them, always going 
to eettle down — ^men who fail to see that here or abroad it is hard 
to live, to get on, and that only men of energy rise there as here ; 
and energy is the one thing they lack. As a rule these people are a 
contented lot, take things as they come, let things be, and put all the 
blame on their ill-luck, fate, the result of destiny, predestination. Yes, 
they are right, it is predestined that we must sow seed to receive 
fruit, and that the world will pass by all those content to sit still 
down by the way-side with crossed hands. 

We have unmistakable intimation this world is not intended as 
a place of rest, but for men to struggle in, to fight in, still as hopefully 
as at first, with all our power of body and brain to conquer the 
anomalies, and unsolve this riddle of life. Many of its perplexities 
have been unravelled, of others we can discern just enough to guess 
at the solution. What we do know is enough to make us unhesitat- 
ingly believe that there is a solution to all that has hitherto puzzled us, 
and what we do comprehend justifies us in assuming that the more 
we know, the clearer and greater will be to our minds the wisdom 
and justice of the Creator. We are still in a fog, but in the densest 
fog we are able to tread the few steps just before us. It would be folly 
to refuse to go on because you cannot see the other side of the way as 
usual. So in relation to the world and ourselves, we have light enough 
to walk by, we have the key to the solution ; cause and effect, lawi 
invariable law. We know enough to enable us to go on the journey 
hopefully, but cautiously ; we know too much to justify us in mur- 
muring, despairing, or doubting, because we cannot see our way 
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clearly to the ehd of the jonmey. Because the good are often 
wretched, the worthless prosperous and seemingly happy ; hecanse 
snnshme and sorrow seem to follow no mle of effort or desert ; be- 
cause the good are cut off in youth, whilst the bad drag their journey 
through a long career, is only because there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. Have 
faith, like soldiers content to fight on without ingisting on understand- 
ing the whole plan of the campaign, but ffghting bravely because of 
your faith in the Great Commander ; hopefully, because although you 
do not understand all the causes at work, or the object of their 
action, yet you believe they are the very best possible to render the 
progress of all at once the surest and the fastest possible ; never at 
any time admitting the possibih'ty of punishment without departure 
from law that you could have obeyed, of any trial that has not been 
inflicted to chasten so as to prevent a recurrence for your own good, 
pains and privations to pacify and elevate, sorrow to soften the heart 
and the stubborn will ; so ffght on, struggling after truth, getting 
nearer and nearer to light, further and further away from the land 
of darkness. 

It is not by shirking difficulties that we can remove them or escape 
them. The problem of **Life'* needs for its solution men who are 
superior to shams — ^who are really religious men, acting up to, and 
not content with professing belief in creeds, only half credited by 
some, and quite incredible to others. We have lived too long on 
sufferance; we want light, more light, all the light that can be 
had. We want men not to be discouraged from enquiry, but urged 
to boldly, fearlessly, interrogate the darkness, to observe, enquire, 
think. They may not get at the truth, but they will rise above those 
moral cowards, that disgrace humanity by saving themselves .behind 
the shelter of known or suspected error. We want men to sincerely 
and confldently believe, before they make professions of belief. 
How seldom do we And a man who has the courage to think out 
logically his religious beliefs, or is equal to acting them out. Would 
people marry and have families if they really believed the majority 
of people are doomed to bum in hell for everlasting ages ? Is there 
a man living bad enough to send his fellows to endless misery and 
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damnation ? No, such a monster does not exist ; yet people pro- 
fess to believe that the Creator is capable of such devilish torture. 
I never did believe it, and never will, of thee, my God ; and whatever 
they may profess, I have too good an opinion of my fellows to 
think they believe in this creed. Life the living have ; whether 
immortality is conferred at birth by belief in certain doctrines or 
by a life led in a certain approved manner in harmony with the will 
of God, we know not ; but for all practical purposes thd belief that 
happiness is to be had here only by a life of virtue and truth, seems 
the most probable, and in accord, not only with common sense, but 
with the action of Nature's laws, by all of which we avoid punish- 
ment by obedience, and suffer misery and pain for our disobedience. 
The * future life* is quite outside the question ; the theory that 
man's happiness in this world depends upon his leading a life in 
obedience to the laws of God, and &om an exalted sense of duty, 
and desire to act from the highest motives, qualifies all who act upon 
it for the future life, if there be one. The future happiness or 
misery according to our use of this life is not necessary, as our ac- 
tions are rewarded or punished here, and the hereafter is not needed 
to put right what we have considered to be inequitable here. At 
our entry into life we possess a germ capable of being developed, 
an organization rich in the most varied and grandest potentialities — 
we enter life without estate, but with the chance of winning one. 
Our development will be quickened or checked by the influences that 
surround us ; but if parents and teachers do their duty, tell us plainly 
what we are capable of doing, and what we ought to do, with the 
life entrusted to us, there is no difficulty in conceiving the vast pro- 
gress manhood is capable of. Granted that much depends on 
casualties, external circumstances, opportunities, whether our or- 
ganization originally be healthy or otherwise ; but get to the bottom 
of these objections, and it will be perceived that Tnanandnot chance 
is the Creator or cause of what objectors to the cause and effect 
theory are pleased to call fate, destiny, predestination, etc. To every 
one there are opportum'ties afforded : the chance comes to us all, at 
some period or other, whether we will take the tide at its flood ornot ; 
whether we will be the hammer or the anvil ; whether we will be 
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blown here and there by every passing wind, or wheUier we will 
make the shuttle-cock go where we wish it ; whether we will be 
children of light, use onr eyes and see, or still go on groping in 
darkness, satisfied in saying, " Behold ! we know not any thing." 

It is not so ; man has the power to understand all things on the 
earth, and himself. Let him keep to the subjects within his power, 
and cease binding his fellow-men by opinions based upon theological 
ideas of the Unknowable ; cease to waste time trying to convert 
from the creed of A to that of B, but confine his efibrts to explaining 
God's wonders to all men, and leave the religious instinct inherent 
in all men to worship their Creator as they think best ; teach men 
so that as they walk along the streets the prayet of thankfulness 
must come into their minds as they gaze round and view tho 
wonders of creation. No theology is false that has been the 
parent of courage, obedience, endurance, and self-sacrifice in 
men; every theology is true that elevates the thoughts, purifies 
the heart, improves the morals of mankind, and gives their 
votaries power to do and to bear for the faith they profess. 
The gods may be hideous, the doctrine revolting to our mind, 
but true or false, if the motive power has been to make men less 
selfish, to sacrifice their earthly possessions for the benefit of others, 
although we may object to the wrong incorporated therewith, we 
must admit, in the credence they commanded, idolatrous and pagan 
forms of religion had a wonderful power in producing good firuit, also 
in the power they possessed of inspiring human fortitude and human 
effort. The days have passed by for this blind credulity based on a 
theology built on myths ; the day has come for a religion based 
on facts, and I see no reason why the elevating infiuences of '< truth" 
should be less than has been in the past the power of " error." 
The power really arose because the opinions u;^^j^777i{^^«^; there was 
no doubt in the mind to impair the blind simplicity or slacken the 
faith of the worshipper ; a religion based on the facts of God's works 
in ourselves and in all Nature, properly explained, will ensure the 
same blind implicit faith. Let us begin by striving hard to get man to 
believe in one God, a belief not created by tradition, but in the fact 
of every-day life ; and let us move the latent faith within every soul 
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of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator by explaining creation, 
and by its wonders stimulate humanity to worship, reverence, and 
obey the author of all. By this means we banish from the , mind 
all doubt and mistrust, all dread of the future, and feel within us 
a certainty of the existence of a supreme ruler that sustains us 
cheerfully through what at present is felt by the best of men to be 
but a long and weary mart3rrdom of life. What does it matter 
whether Christ is the Son of God or a very superior man ; whether 
Buddha or Yishnu was incarnated in this form or that ; whether 
they taught the true faith inspired by God, or what they beb'eved to 
be the true faith ; whether the laws said to have been given to 
Moses on Mount Sinai were abrogated by a later and sublimer 
prophet ; whether Jupiter and Mercury appeared in human shape 
to give consistence and sanction to the Pagan creeds ? Why dispute 
about all these relics of the past, or dispute as to whether the Holy 
Spirit ever dictated to the successor of St. Peter tho strange dogmas 
of salvation which those successors issue forth in its name to votaries 
who are bound to accept them as absolute and certain truths ? Let 
ns agree for men to differ, but with this difference, that these 
varied theologies are man's work. Whether miracles, or this or that 
origin of a religious system, was inspired or not, we know not, and 
no such knowledge can ever be obtained ; our work in the present 
is to forget ; bury all that is doubtful in the past, respect the many 
legacies left us, and take our rich inheritance, " Life " as it is ; look it 
fearlessly in the face, thank God for His works only, and make the 
best of this world. It is argued that this ** special claim to certainty " 
the one false element common to all theologies, is the inspiring and 
life-giving power in all religions ; but if so, why is a ** certainty," 
founded on truth to have less power to guide, suppoi;t, inspire, or 
restrain men than the certainty founded on errror ? Religion in the 
present day has lost its great power on men because ** doubt " has 
supplanted certainty in the minds of men who have reached that 
stage of intelligence that revolts at doctrines at variance with facts, 
at positive dogmas that enlightened reason must reject. The reli- 
gion of 1880 should be the ** Truth," pure and unalloyed, proving to 
man's intelligence the existence of a Creator by the manifold manifes- 
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tation evidenced in all His works, and by explaining the acts of the 
great Author of our being — a revelation that would stir within us 
that divinity which would haste to worship and reverence the Most 
High. It is argued that the *' cause and effect" idea must be in- 
correct because of the instinct within us that makes us appeal for help 
in difficulty and for rescue in peril to a Being who can hear and answer 
the creature he has made. The reply is, however, obvious : in trouble 
and peril we are conscious of our weakness, our inferiority, what 
insignificant beings we are in comparison to the Creator ; and in early 
times, when the people were ignorant of God*s ways, had no concep- 
tion of fixed, invariable, unerring law ; when the Church desired to 
keep men moral by appealing to the wonderful and miraculous, and 
inspiring men with awe and dread of their Maker, we can easily 
understand that in any difficulty the instinct of the weak to appeal 
for help to the strong, would lean to prayer to God as the simplest 
and' readiest way to obtain help, as a child runs to its mother. So 
the feeble of every age will cling to and appeal to the strong. But 
in those days observant men had not collected the vast multitude 
of facts as to how Nature's operations are carried on; men had not 
thought out, and dared not speak out, the inevitable conclusions 
which observation, reason, and reflection led them to. The diffi- 
culty must have seemed insurmountable when the clergy had 
such immense power, when persecution and intolerance were the 
rule. How few men dare now express this doubt of the 
efficacy of prayer, yet if they spoke out honestly, men must see 
the uselessness of prayer for good harvests, freedom from contagious 
diseases, from loss by shipwreck, from success to our arms in wari 
etc., when every day adds to our knowledge and strengthens our be- 
lief in the reign of law, and proves to us that God cannot be worked 
upon by our appeals, however earnest, fervent and sincere they may 
be ; that, no matter how universal the prayer, how much needed 
by mankind the request, no prayers of collective humanity can weigh 
one iota of a grain in the scale of His eternal purposes. 

To succeed, to be happy, to befree,of any ill that afflicts humanity, 
there is but one remedy : find out the cause, obey the law you have 
disobeyed, and naturally and inevitably by the operation of the Creator's 
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laws success will take the place of failure, happiness will supersede 
misery, health will conquer disease. Pray, yes, by all means, for a 
true humility of spirit, feeling your deficiencies, but with the 
spirit of being resolved to use wisely and well the power inherent 
within you. Pray in a spirit of thankfulness that you at last recognize 
the wisdom of the punishment, and purpose hereafter to walk hand 
in hand with God in a real earnest spirit, to worship Him by a reve- 
rential ^d willing obedience to His wishes. Think of it, discuss it, 
pull this idea to pieces as you will, the more you do so, the more you 
will be convinced this is the way to lead a truly religious life, striving 
to learn God's wishes and resolved to obey the same, having such im- 
plicit faith in the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Creator, that 
your mind will recoil with horror from the idea which logically puts 
the blame of all man's miseries on God's shoulders, by asking Him to 
interfere and avert the consequences of our own stupidity, 
sluggishness, and knavery. "Prayer (as Mr. Greg says) is a 
request to the All-wise and All-mighty Ruler of the Universe to 
suspend the whole sequence of cause* and effect on which the world 
depends, and on which the actions of men are calculated, to meet a 
casual crisis in the affairs of one small section of this undeserving 
creation. Even in those cases where all human sympathies go with 
the supplicant, when feeble but indisputable right is on the point of 
being crushed by overwhelming might, the prayer is still for a miracu- 
lous suspension of that pervading law in virtue of which Might, 
which observes the condition of success, reigns paramount on earth 
over Eight, which neglects or fails to fulfil them." There is no 
greater evidence of man's blindness, his want of earnestness in get- 
ting to the bottom of things, than this practice of daily prayer ; a 
practice, as at present pursued, so injurious to man's moral advance- 
ment, so prejudicial to his higher nature. Do not misunderstand 
me. I have told you the spirit in which it seems to me that 
prayer should be uttered — ^viz., to thankfully acknowledge the power 
given to each of us, the prayer that our efforts through the day shall 
be animated by the desire to see what is the Creator's wish, and 
from a sense alike of duty and devotion to do it, a kind of guardian 
angel directing our steps onward and heavenward. But the prayer as 
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we now pray, is the very opposite of this ; it is an appeal to keep 
outside of ourselves, it is the saying that we rely for aid in our daily 
trials and for our daily bread on external aid ; it is the asb'ng, not 
for light to obey, but for the consequence of our disobedience to be 
removed ; it is, briefly, the crushing within us of self-help and self- 
dependence ; it is the outcome of the false construction put upon 
" Take no heed of the morrow," which has caused the thoughtless- 
ness and thriftlessness of ages ; the teaching that is so opposed to 
all progress, implied in the sentiment *^ that whatever is, is best," 
whereas, all real friends of humanity will tell men it is their duty to 
'* make the best of what is." Man is an inconsistent creature ; he 
prays for help instead of helping himself. Let us, in the present 
and for the future, regulate our lives in all its details upon 
this principle : when anything is wrong, remove the cause, or 
seek the aid of those who can tell us how the effect has been pro- 
duced, that we may avoid it in future. Let us guide all our actions 
by obedience to law, instead of transgressing and relying on prayer 
for the natural sequence of these laws to be set aside. We laugh at 
the child wanting the moon ; unfortunately, the majority of us remain 
children to the end of our days. Half the complaints of life are 
imaginary — ^nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand 
who tell you the weather is simply horrible, our climate getting 
unbearable, trade ruinous, no money to be had, etc., etc., if asked 
where the difference is this year and last as regards the weather they 
would be unable to tell you ; or, if you asked them the difference 
between the trading of any day, week, or month this year, as com- 
pared with the same time in last or previous years, they would not 
know. If we asked what money they are taking this year in propor- 
tion to their book debts, or their trade in comparison with last year, 
they would not know ; yet day by day, year after year, they continue 
these senseless grumblings at the present state of things, for which, 
if they only took the trouble to keep proper account of the weather, 
trade, or money, and when things seem gloomy would refer to a similar 
period of years before, they would find in nearly every instance the 
weather no gloomier, trade no worse, money coming in as usual ; and 
as the ' unbearable ' misery has been borne, the * ruinous ' times are 
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no more depressed than heretofore ; the ' money * coming met our 
liabilities last year, therefore will this. 1£ men would but be metho- 
dical, take the trouble to refer to the past before condemning the 
present, we should have fewer complaints, and life to the majority 
wonld be far more enjoyable with a word of cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness meeting as here and there in our daily journey, instead of that 
perpetual croaking over the badness of things in general. Another 
further cause of annoyance is calling upon a friend at some little 
distance and finding him absent, because we did not take the pre- 
caution to drop him a line beforehand, intimating our intention of 
calling. In fact, Hearly all the little daily worries that make life 
miserable to so many of us arises from our want of forethought and 
method ; and the want of that philosophical power of treating one's 
own troubles and pain with the same indifference, or equanimity of 
manner, with which we treat those of others. By and bye, when 
we get beyond our childhood, we shall perceive that we always live 
under settled law ; that the present flows vegularly and inexorably 
from the past ; that all occurrences are linked together in one 
unfailing chain of cause and effect ; and that all has been wisely 
arraioged by Him whose foresight in providing for our needs is 
unerring, and that it is man's duty to obtain a knowledge of 
these laws, as until he does so, he is incapable of filling his posi- 
tion of being God's agent in bringing into perfect harmony all the 
varied elements that make up the order of the universe. There 
is much that will always be a mystery to us — our own origin and 
existence, and our future, for instance — mysteries as to which we 
have but one plain duty, namely, as we cannot solve them, firmly 
to resist the temptations of acquiescing in the pretended solutions 
offered to us. Life should be to all of us a struggle after Truth, and 
to do what is right, with the object of securing natural happiness 
here, instead of supernatural rights hereafter, taking as the compass 
to guide our lives by, no human rule, or standard of man's devising, 

but 

The unwritten and the enduring laws of Gody 
Which are not of to-day nor yesterday, 
But liye from everlasting, and none breathes 
Who knows them — whence begotten. 
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Why should we want certainty upon these matters 7 From what we 
can lean>of God, there is scope for illimitable faith. Why rebel againdt 
his decree that some things must be unknown to us ? The universe as 
. it is, in its entirety, in its vastly complicated pcrts that make up the 
whole,o£[ers to us abundant testimony that the Creator and Euler thereof 
is so far superior to us, that we have scope for all the reverence and 
worship our nature is capable of ; whilst the fixed and invariable 
action of His laws, their beneficent tendency, the impossibility for 
any one to suggest any improvement in any of them, should make 
us feel an ii;i[iplicit trust in His guidance, an incessant desire to please 
Him, a persistent, indomitable will in obeying Him ; and so realize 
in this world's journey that peace which our understandings have 
hitherto failed to grasp, only obtainable by those who philosophic* 
ally, and in a religious spirit, at all times, and under all trials, can 
feel and truly say " Thy wiU, not mine, be done, God." 

In His decisions rest, 
Secure whatever He gives— He gives the best. 

JOHKSON. 

Eeader, Au r&voir ! Press on, impatient to perfect thyself, to be 
able to appreciate life's beauties, to feel that however humbly, you 
are working with your Creator, omitting no means to make yourself 
better acquainted with the divine government of the world, and 
utilizing your time and intelligence for the good of society — never 
* despairing, because of the faith within, that you will be sure to 
receive the reward you have earned by the faithful use of the talents 
entrusted to you. For *• 

Spring will make good the issue 

Of winter's every pain ; 
Wisdom spins golden tissue 

From Folly's tangled skein. 
Then, thou no longer vainly 

Brood o'er the Almighty's will, 
Think, howe'er sorrow pain theCy 
' Bliss lurketh hidden still. Steosts. 
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